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TO  THE 


— 


— 


Magiftrates  of  the  Borough  of  Scarborough^ 

THE 

BURGESSES, 

AND 

INHABITANTS  at  LARGE. 


The  language  of  adulation  is  too  frequently  ufed  in  ad^ 
drefles  of  this  nature ; but  the  profeffions  of  efteem  now 
offered,  fpring  from  a higher  fource  than  the  formality  of 
a complimentary  dedication^— they  are  the  fentiments  of  the 
heart,  the  dictates  of  a warm  attachment,  matured  by 
long  refidence,  and  cemented  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip 
and  gratitude. 


The  motives  which  induced  me  to  this  undertaking, 
were,  neither  the  profpedl  of  emolument,  nor  the  ambi- 
tion 


DEDICATION. 


Iv 

tion  of  acquiring  literary  fame  : — to  the  former,  I had 
not  the  moft  diftant  regard,  and  to  the  latter,  I could  not 
have  the  vanity  to  afpire,.  from  a convidtion  of  my  own 
inability. 

A predilection  for  the  place  of  my  nativity  ftimulated  me 
to  the  Work,  and,  as  a teftimony  of  lincere  regard,  I now 
take  the  liberty  to  infcribe  this  Hiftory,  to  You  the  refpect- 
able  Inhabitants  of  Scarborough. 

Your  indulgence  will,  I am  perfuaded,  call  a veil  over 
its  numerous  imperfections,  and  pardon  the  imbecility  of 
the  performance  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  intention. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain. 

With  fentiments  of  perfedt  efteem, 

Your  molt  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

THOMAS  HINDERWELL. 


Scarborough,  30 th  Auguft,  1798, 
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PREFACE. 

’ 


The  object  of  the  prefent  Work  is  to  refcue  from  obfcurity,  the 
fmall  remains  of  information  relative  to  the  Antiquities  of  Scarborough 
and  its  Environs , as  connected  with  other  Hiftory  ; and  to  exhibit  a to- 
pographic and  economic  view  of  the  ftate  of  thefe  parts  of  Yorkihire. 

The  Author  is  fenfible  of  the  difadvantages  attending  the  fubjeCt, 
from  the  nature  and  paucity  of  the  materials,  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  general  connection,  which  muft  accompany  a detail,  neceffarily  de- 
tached and  interrupted* 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sections , which  are  chiefly  introductory,  but  in 
fome  meafure  required  for  the  illuftration  of  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of 
Scarborough,  may,  perhaps,  call  for  an  apology  on  account  of  their  am- 
plification. 

A further  indulgence  is  alfo  requifite,  as  the  Work  was  not  originally 
intended  for  Publication , but  was  merely  the  amufement  of  leifure  hours, 

and 


PREFACE. 


ix 

and  is  now  offered  to  the  Public,  folely  from  a hope  of  its  being  found, 
in  fome  degree,  ufeful,  yet  with  all  the  imperfedlions  of  a Writer  un- 
accuftomed  to  compofe  for  the  Prefs. 

The  Author  begs  leave  to  exprefs  his  thanks  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Bur- 
gesses of  Scarborough,  for  the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
have  permitted  him  to  have  accefs  to  their  Records  and  Charters.  He  is 
alfo  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Belcombe,  the  relident  Phyjician , for  the 
favour  of  his  copious  and  valuable  account  of  the  Mineral  Waters , his 
Strictures  on  Sea-Bathings  the  Climate  and  Difeafes  incident  thereto.  He 
likewife  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  William  Travis, 
Surgeons  for  the  account  of  Natural  Productions , and  for  the  commu- 
nication of  feveral  original  documents  relative  to  the  Ancient  Hi/lory  • 

And  he  has,  at  the  fame  time,  to  acknowledge  the  kindnefs  of  other 
friends,  for  their  ready  affiftance  in  fupplying  materials  for  the  Work . 
particularly  that  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  Author  of  “ Phe  Environs 
of  Londons'  for  his  obliging  refearches  in  the  Tower,  and  Britifh 
Mufeum, 
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7 from  bottom, /or  depidis,  read  de  pidlis. 

. 

67. 

11  ditto,  for  twelve,  read  eleven. 

80. 

21  ,/or  Caftle-hill,  r*Wthe  Caftle-hill. 

*35- 

f>a£itn,for  Gates,  read  Gate. 

136. 

7,  /or  2 (years),  read  1. 

140. 

laft,  a/ter  Porters,  add — Piclores,  Painters. 

*93* 

9,  for  Hypocrates,  read  Hippocrates. 

336. 

1 j,/cr  Diana  his  fedibus,  read  Diana  his  fylvis. 
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SECTION  I. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SCARBOROUGH— INVASION  OF 

THE  ROMANS,  &c. 

THE  hiftory  of  ancient  times  is  enveloped  fo  much  in  {hade, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with  precifion  the  remote  origin  of 
places ; and,  in  the  elucidation  of  fubjedts  of  this  nature,  the 
mind  is  too  frequently  led  aftray  by  the  delufive  excurfions  of  fancy. 

There  is  no  authentic  account  from  hiftory  of  the  foundation  of 
Scarborough,  though  it  may  be  reafonable  to  prefume  that  it  had  as 
early  an  origin  as  molt  of  the  places  bordering  on  the  German  ocean ; 
and  a variety  of  arguments  may  be  adduced,  to  ffiew  the  probability 
(if  not  the  certainty)  of  its  having  formerly  been  an  eftabliffiment  of 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards  of  the  Saxons. 

A 


Ancient 


( 2 ) 


Ancient  hiflorians  inform  us  that  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
traded  with  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  fome  ages  before  the  Chriflian 
sera.  The  Phsenicians  feem  firfl  to  have  chfcovered  the  weftern  ex- 
tremities of  the  ifland,  and  to  have  fent  their  ihips  to  the  CaJJitcrides 
(now  the  Scilly  ifles)  where  they  bartered  for  tin  and  other  commodi- 
ties ; but  long  before  this  period,  Britain  was  peopled  from  the  conti- 
nent. And  whether  the  maritime  places  on  this  part  of  the  ifland  were 
fettled  fo  early  as  thofe  on  the  coaft  oppofte  to  France,  it  is  not  very 
material,  or  perhaps  eafy  to  determine ; though  it  is  probable  that  the 
Gauls,  from  their  vicinity,  would  firfl  occupy  the  fouthern  fhores. 

The  flate  of  Britain,  previous  to  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  is  very 
imperfectly  underflood.  The  difcordant  opinions  of  hiflorians,  re- 
fpeCling  its  original  fettlement,  have  a tendency  rather  to  obfcure, 
than  refleCt  a light  upon  the  fubjeCt,  and  their  accounts  of  thofe  early 
times  are,  generally,  the  creation  of  fancy,  embellifhed  with  numerous 
fictions. 

The  memorable  sera  of  Csefar’s  invafion  was  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3947,  and  fifty-five  years  before  Chrift.  He  embarked,  with  his  troops, 
at  Morini  or  Picardy,  on  the  26th  of  Augufl,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  ten  arrived  off  Dover,  where  he  found  the  cliffs  lined 
with  armed  Britons.  Struck  with  this  hoftile  appearance,  and  the  difficult 
accefs  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  he  called  a council  of  war,  and  diredled 
the  veffels  to  proceed  round  the  point  of  the  South-Foreland,  to  find  a 
more  plain  and  eafy  fliore,  which  was  difcovered  at  the  place  now  called 
Beal.  But  here  the  Britons  were  affembled  to  oppofe  his  defcent,  and 
it  required  all  the  fkill  and  courage  of  Csefar  to  effeifl  a landing,  many 
of  the  braveft  of  his  troops  having  been  flain  in  the  attempt.  The  im- 
petuous valour  of  the  Britons  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  having  retreated  to  a 
diflance,  they  fent  ambafladors  to  folicit  peace. 

Csefar,  in  his  defcription  of  the  country,  writes,  that  the  maritime 
provinces  were  poffeffed  by  fuch  as  came  out  of  Belgium  in  Gaul , and  the 
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interior  parts  by  the  aboriginal  * natives.  He  reprefents  them  as  very 
numerous,  living  in  houfes  after  the  fafhion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul. 
In  his  Commentaries,  he  praifes  their  valour,  and  elegantly  defcribes 
their  manners,  cuftoms,  religion,  and  government.  Their  habitations 
(fays  he)  were  in  the  midft  of  large  woods,  where,  having  felled  the 
trees,  and  cleared  the  ground,  they  built  themfelves  huts,  which  they 
covered  with  fkins,  boughs,  turf,  or  reeds  ; and  here  they  had  alfo  folds 
for  their  cattle.  Thus  were  all  their  towns  conftrucfted,  and  the 
avenues  defended  with  the  trees  which  they  cut  down,  and  with  ram- 
parts of  earth. 

Tacitus  (who  wrote  at  a fubfequent  period)  obferves,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  who  were  the  fir  ft  poffeffors  of  Britain. 
In  their  countenances  and  perfons  (he  fays)  the  inhabitants  varied. 
The  red  hair  of  the  Caledonians  and  their  large  limbs  feemed  to  teftify 
their  defcent  from  the  Germans.  The  fwarthy  complexion  of  the 
Silures,  and  their  hair  which  was  curled,  and  their  fituation  towards  the 
coaft  of  Spain,  indicated  them  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Iberians. 
Thofe  who  lived  neareft  to  Gaul,  refembled  alfo  the  Gauls  in  their  per- 
fons, manners,  See. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  when  the  people  from  the  continent 
had  eftablifhed  a fure  footing  in  Britain,  they  would  make  choice 
of  the  moft  convenient  places  upon  the  Sea-coaft  for  ereefting  towns, 
efpecially  fuch  as  had  proper  bays  or  harbours  for  the  fafety  of  ffiips 
and  conveniency  of  landing,  as  well  as  for  fifhing,  and  commerce ; 
whence  there  is  reafon  to  conjecture  that  Scarborough,  which  is  fo 
advantageoufly  fituated,  and  yields  to  few  other  ports  in  all  thefe  re- 
fpects,  might  have  been  diftinguifhed  as  fuch,  fome  centuries  before 
we  find  any  account  of  it  in  hiftory. 

The  ftate  of  our  anceftors,  before  they  were  civilized  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Romans,  was  rude  and  uncultivated,  though  not  in  fuch 
an  extreme  degree  as  fome  have  afterted.  They  lived  in  feparate  tribes 

* Aboriginal  here  means  firll  fettlers. 
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under  the  government  of  their  refpetdive  lords,  and  of  thefe  little  prim- 
cipalities  there  was  a great  number.  To  luxury  indeed,  and  what  we 
in  thefe  days  call  the  conveniences  of  life,  they  were  perfetd  drangers. 
Their  limited  wants  were  fatisfied  with  the  ruded  accommodations,  and 
the  bmpled  fare.  They  flept  upon  the  Ikins  of  beads,  or  on  beds  of 
rufhes  ; and  many  of  the  tribes  were  inured  by  habit  to  fudain,  with- 
out clothing,*  the  feverites  of  the  mod  inclement  feafons. 

The  Brlgantes,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the  idand,  were 
judly  ranked  amongd  the  mod  warlike  of  the  tribes.  Ifnrium  Brigan - 
tium,  which  is  now  only  an  inconfiderable  village,  called  Aldburgh , or 
Old-Borough , about  half  a mile  didant  from  Boroughbridge,  was  their 
metropolis  ; but  their  ardent  fpirits  would  not  differ  them  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  their  own  demefnes.  They  invaded  their 
neighbours,  and  the  whole  extendve  region,  now  divided  into  the  coun- 
ties of  Durham,  York,  Wedmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lancafhire, 
was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Brigantian  capital  Ifurium. 

The  Eajlern  Brigantes , dtuated  towards  the  Sea-coajl , made  a vigorous 
refidance  againd  the  Romans,  defending  their  towns  with  the  mod 
defperate  valour,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  bloody  conflicts,  that 
they  yielded  to  the  invincible  power  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  Proprae- 
tor Petilius  Cerealis  received  their  fubmiffion  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
about  the  year  70. 

The  infular  fituation  of  Britain  naturally  directed  the  genius  of  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  Sca-coajl , to  navigation  and  commerce  ; and, 
notvvithdanding  the  faint  dawn  of  the  arts  in  thofe  early  ages,  the  en- 
terprizing  fpirit  of  the  Belgae  was  actively  exerted,  and  they  feem  to 
have  acquired  no  little  degree  of  dcill  and  tade  in  mechanifm,  and 
the  works  of  fancy.  They  opened  a trade  with  foreigners ; and 
the  articles  exported  were,  gold,  f diver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  cattle,  corn, 

and 

* Some  covered  part  of  their  bodies  with  the  fkins  of  beafls ; but  their  arms,  legs,  and  thighs 
were  naked,  and  painted  blue. 

tTacitus,  the  Roman  hilforian,  as  an  encouragement  to  his  countrymen  that  Britain  was  wor- 
thy a conqueft,  fays,  that  it  produced  gold,  &c. 
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and  flaves:*  iron-chains,  ivory-boxes,  amber-toys,  bafkets,  I-  and  glafs- 
veffels. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  commerce  when  the  Romans  fettled  here,  and 
it  was  by  thofe  who  inhabited  the  Coa/l , that  the  communication  be- 
tween different  nations  was  increafed,  and  the  various  commodities  and 
conveniences  of  life  were  tranfported  and  exchanged. 

The  Romans,  after  their  eftabliihment  in  Britain,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture, and  introduced  all  the  improvements  of  civilized  life.  They 
taught  the  natives  to  conftrudl  roads,  to  open  canals,  work  mines,  to 
eredl  fumptuous  buildings,  and  extend  their  commerce.  The  arts  and 
fciences  flourifhed  in  the  nation,  and  enlightened  the  people,  who  at 
length  became  reconciled  to  the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of 
Rome 

The  falutary  regulations  of  a wife  jurifprudence  defended  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  from  the  incurflons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  and  they 
profecuted  their  occupations  in  peaceful  fecurity.  Under  the  benign 
influence  of  fuch  an  enlightened  fyftem,  the  country  became  a region 
of  exquifite  beauty,  and  the  land  was  fo  much  improved  by  culture, 

11  Fert  Britannia  aurum  tt  argentum  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  viBoria,  gignit  et  oceanus  margarita, 
fed.  fubfujca  et  liventia.” 

“ Britain  produces  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  which  render  it  worth  conquering : the  ocean 
too  produces  pearls,  but  of  a brownifh  call  and  livid.” 

* “ During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  Gith,  the  wife  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  ac- 
cumulated an  immenfe  treafure  by  this  barbarous  traffic,  and  the  people  of ' Brijlol  were  addi&ed 
to  it  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  they  declined  it  at  the  inflance  of  Wolffian, 
bifhop  of  Worcefter! — It  Bill  prevails  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  eighteenth 
century ! 

+ The  Britifh  bafkets  were  efleemed  for  their  beauty  and  elegance,  even  by  the  Romans. 

“ Barbara  depiftis  veni  Bafcauda  Britannis, 

Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  fuam.”  Martial  ep. 

“ By  painted  Britons  wrought,  a bajket  came, 

Which  Rome  imperial  might  be  proud  to  claim.” 

£ Tacitus  writes  that  the  Britons  imitated  the  Roman  manners,  language,  and  drefs,  and  were 
partial  to  the  toga , or  gown.  That  they  furpafied  the  Gauls  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  eretled 
magnificent  buildings. 
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that  the  Roman  garrifons  in  Germany  and  Gaul  were  fupplied  from 
this  Ifland  with  provisions  ; and  fo  great  was  the  abundance,  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  employed  eight  hundred  vefiels  in  tranfporting  corn  to 
the  continent. 

The  climate  and  foil  of  Britain  were  fo  meliorated  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  that  an  ancient  author  has  celebrated  its  falubrity  and 
fertility  in  the  following  lines. 

“ Tu  nimio  nec  flrifla  gelu  nec  fidere  fervens, 

Clementi  caelo  temperieque  places. 

Cum  pareret  natura  parens  varioque  favore 
Divideret  dotes  omnibus  una  locis, 

Sepofuit  potiorem  tibi,  matremque  profefTa 
Infula  fis  felix  plenaque  pads  ait, 

Quicquid  amat  Iufus,  quicquid  defiderat  ufus, 

Ex  te  proveniet,  vel  aliunde  tibi.” 

“ Nor  cold,  nor  Eeat’s  extremes  thy  people  fear, 

But  gentle  feafons  turn  the  peaceful  year.  ~ 

When  teeming  nature’s  feeble  hand  bellow'd 
Her  various  favours  on  her  num’rous  brood, 

For  thee , th’  indulgent  mother  kept  the  bed. 

Smil’d  in  thy  face,  and  thus  her  daughter  bled : 

In  thee,  my  darling  IJle,  (hall  never  ceafe 
The  conftant  joys  of  happinefs  and  peace; 

Whate’er  can  ferve  to  luxury  or  ufe, 

The  fea  fhall  bring  thee,  or  thy  land  produce.” 

The  enterprizing  fpirit  of  the  Romans  was  not  folely  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  the  interior  country.  They  circumnavigated  the  ifland, 
furveyed  the  Sea-coajl,  and  chofe  convenient  Rations  for  their  fhips,  and 
for  the  eflablifhment  of  maritime  garrifons. 

The  commander  of  the  garrifons  on  this  Kajlern  coaft,  was  called 
Comes  littoris  Saxonici , or  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore . He  was  fubordinate 
to  the  Dux  Britatinice , whofe  refidence  was  at  the  Praetorian  Palace  at 
York,  where  the  fixth  legion  was  Rationed  to  oppofe  the  incurfions  of 
the  Caledonians,  fhould  they  have  broken  through  the  northern  barrier. 

The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  was  an  officer  of  confiderable  truR, 
whofe  Ration  required  great  activity  and  vigilance.  He  had  under  his 
command  feveral  companies  of  foot,  and  fome  troops  of  horfe,  to  guard 
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the  coaft  againft  the  invaiioii  of  the  Saxons.  Tdhefe  people,  who  were  ori- 
ginally fettled  in  Cimbrica  Chjerfonefns , being  of  a reftlefs  difpofttion,  and 
addicted  to  a life  of  fpoil  and  plunder,  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  weftern 
fhore  of  that  part  of  the  continent  (on  the  borders  of  the  German 
ocean)  oppofite  to  Britain,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland  to 
the  fo  nth  of  Batavia , even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  well 
fkilled  in  naval  affairs,  inured  to.  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  were  ac- 
cuftomed,  in  the  fummer,  to  crofs  the  fea  in  fhoals  in  order  to  commit 
their  piratical  depredations. 

Flavius  Stilico,  a renowned  commander  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Tbeodofius , was  celebrated  for  his  vigilance  in  fecuring  Britain 
againft  the  Saxons , Scots , and  Pitts ; and  under  his  care,  the  natives  en- 
joyed a feafon  of  temporary  repofe,  as  appears  by  the  following  verfes 

“ And  I will  ever  own  his*  happy  care, 

Who  fav’d  me  finking  in  the  doubtful  war, 

When  Scots  came  thund’ring  from  their  native  fhores, 

And  ocean  trembled,  ftruck  with  hofiile  oars. 

Secured  by  him,  nor  Scottish  rage  I mourn, 

Nor  fear  again  the  batb’rous  Pi&’s  return; 

No  more  their  vefiels  on  the  dubious  tide. 

To  my  fafe  ports,  the  Saxon  pirates  guide.’’ 

The  Romans,  more  effectually  to  fecure  the  Sea-coaft  againft  thefc 
ferocious  invaders,  conftrutfted  military  roads  to  preferve  a communica- 
tion between  the  maritime  garrifons  and  the  grand  ftation  at  York. 
They  are  generally  found  to  terminate  at  fome  diftinguiihed  place  upon 
the  coaft,  poffeffmg  a convenient  bay  or  harbour ; and  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  thefe  roads  has  been  difeovered  to  communicate  with  Scar- 
borough, it  is  a ftrong  circumftance  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Romans  had  a maritime  ftation  here. 

The  veftiges  of  many  of  thefe  roads  are  yet  to  be  traced,  and  the 
following  defeription  of  their  lituations  and  lines  of  dire&ion  may 
gratify  the  curioftty  of  the  reader. 

* Stilico. 
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ROMAN  ROADS. 

cc  T>r 

x TOLEMY,  the  ancient  geographer,  in  his  fea  chart  of  the  German 
ocean,  deferibes  the  promontories,  bays,  and  rivers  on  the  Britifh  coaft. 
His  Abus  JEJhiarius  is  agreed  to  be  the  river  Humber,  and  his  Ocellum 
Promontorium , next  it  northward,  may  probably  have  been  the  Spurn- 
head  A 

Mr.  Drake  (in  his  hiftoryof  York)  is  of  opinion,  “ That  th  zPratorium  of 
Antoninus , which  Camden  has  fuppofed  to  be  at  Patrington,  was  no  other 
than  the  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy , as  the  Latin  word  ocellum  joined  to  it 
(fignifying  a little  eye)  correfponds  fo  well  with  the  fite  of  the  place. 
And,  no  doubt,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a watch-tower  was  built 
here,  not  only  to  overlook  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  but  as  a guard 
to  thefe  coafts.  The  prefent  name  of  Spurn-head,  called  in  our  old 
EngliRi  Chronicles  Spuren-head , is  certainly  derived  from  the  Saxon 
verb  Spurien , to  look  out,  watch,  or  explore  ; and  fo  remarkable  a point 
of  land  as  this  was,  might  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  as  of  the  Romans. — Here  was  alfo  formerly  a remarkable  fea- 
port  town,  called  Ravenfer,  well  known  to  our  hiftorians  for  two 
defeents  made  at  it  by  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV.  but  it  is  now  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea  *.— The  military  way  from  this  place  to  York,  was 
directed  to  Delgovitia  the  next  Ration,  which  Mr.  Drake  has  proved  by 
many  ingenious  arguments  to  be  Londefburg,  and  not  Weighton,  as 
Camden  fuppofed.  At  this  Ration  was  a conjunaion  of  two  grand 
roads,  viz.  the  one  from  Prsetorium,  and  the  other  from  Lincoln. — 
Lindum  or  Lincoln  bears  many  evident  tokens  of  having  been  a con- 
fiderable  Roman  Ration,  and  the  military  road  is  Rill  very  evident 
acrofs  the  Heath,  and  may  be  traced  to  Wintringbam,  on  the  River 
Humber.— On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a town  called  Burgh  or  Brough  on  the 

* The  inhabitants  of  Ravenfer,  when  the  fea  encroached  upon  it,  retired  to  Hull. 
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Yorkfhire  coaft,  where  the  way  began  again,  and  continued  to  Delgo- 
vitia. — Wherever  the  name  or  termination  of  Burgh  or  Chefter  is  found 
in  any  part  of  our  ifland,  it  will  generally  lead  to  a Roman  flation. 
Where  then,  (fays  Mr.  Drake)  can  Delgovitia  be  fixed  better  than  at 
Londejburg , in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weighton? — It  is  remarkable  that 
the  road  from  Brough  to  Londefburg  Park  pale,  is  in  a continued 
ftraight  line  ; that  it  was  formerly,  and  is  flill,  by  fome  elderly  people 
called  Humber- ftreet,  that  the  flratum  of  the  road  may  £>e  traced  under 
hedges,  &c.  acrofs  one  of  the  canals  in  the  Park. — It  is  compofed  of 
materials  very  fcarce  in  that  country,  and  lies  buried  under  a fine  foil 
about  fifteen  inches,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  workmen 
could  dig  through  the  agger. — The  name  is  plainly  derived  from  a 
Burgh  or  fortrefs  on  land,  (the  Saxon  word  Lond,  having  that  fignifica- 
tion)  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Brough  or  Burgh  on  the  water. — But  to 
give  it  yet  a ftronger  evidence  in  this  cafe,  there  have  been  found  at 
Londefburgh,  feveral  Roman  coins,  of  the  middle  and  leffer  brafs. — A 
great  many  repofitories  for  the  dead  have  been  difeovered  in  digging  in 
and  about  the  town,  park,  gardens,  and  even  -under  the  hall.  The 
bones  were  found  to  lie  in  pure  clean  chalk,  feven  or  eight  bodies,  or 
more  together,  fide  by  fide,  very  frefh  and  entire,  though  in  fome  places 
not  above  twenty,  or  twenty-two  inches  deep  from  the  furface. — The 
cuftom  of  burying  their  dead  in  chalk  or  rock,  where  ftone  coffins  were 
not  to  be  had,  is  very  obvious. — Laftly,  if  the  word  Delgovitia  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  Britifh  (fignifying  a wood  of  idols,)  it  will  agree  as 
well  with  Londefburgh  as  any  other  place  thereabouts,  no  foil  being 
more  productive  of  wood  in  all  that  country.” 

From  Delgovitia,  the  next  flation  on  the  road  to  York,  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  Derventio , which  Mr.  Drake  fixes  at  Stainfordburgh 
(vulgarly  called  Stanford-bridge)  and  not  at  Aldby,  as  was  the  opinion  of 
Camden. — Stanford  bridge,*  was  formerly  called  Stain-forth-bureg, 

C fignifying 

* This  place  was  famous  for  the  battle  lought  between  the  Englifh  under  the  command  of 
Harold,  and  the  Norwegians,  23  September,  1066,  when  Harold  killed  the  Norwegian 
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fignifying  a ftony  ford,  or  paffage  over  a river  at  a town.  And  as 
Drake  fuppofes  that  the  Romans  built  no  bridges  over  the  rivers,  but 
took  great  care  to  guard  the  fords  ; he  thinks  this  mull  have  been  the 
ancient  llation  of  Derventio,  as  he  knew  of  no  other  place  on  the  Der- 
went fordable,  from  Malton  down  to  the  river  Oufe. — From  Londef- 
burgh  to  this  ford,  he  imagines  the  road  mull  have  palfed  to  Pockling- 
ton,  whence  the  line  directs  you  on  the  north  fide  of  Barnby-moor  to- 
wards Stainforth-burgh,  8tc.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  moor,  near  Barnby- 
town,  fome  traces  of  a Roman  pottery  were  difcovered ; near  which, 
were  fcattered  pieces  of  urns,  flag,  and  cinders ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
obfervation,  that  the  prefent  road  to  York  goes  through  this  bed  of 
fand  and  cinders  ; but  the  Roman  way  is  fuppofed  to  lie  a little  on  the 
right  hand  of  it. 

“ Derventio  thus  appears  to  be  the  prefent  Standford-bridge,  or 
Burgh ; at  which  place  a detachment  of  the  Roman  army  was  con- 
ftantly  kept  as  a guard  to  the  city  of  York  on  that  fide,  all  the  while 
the  Romans  were  in  pofleflion  of  it.” — [Although  Mr.  Drake  does  not 
admit  Aldby  to  be  the  ancient  Derventio,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  fuppofes  a Roman  palace  or  manfion  to 
have  been  built  here,  for  the  Prsefedt  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Ration  at  Derventio  or  Standford-bridge,  from  which  it  is  only  one  mile 
dillant ; and  he  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  this  might  probably  be  the 
palace,  which  Bede  writes,  that  the  Saxon  king  Edwin  refided  in,  when 
he  had  like  to  have  been  affaflinated.] — Vide  Drake  s Hijl . York. 

“ We  find  that  the  next  remarkable  Bay , in  Ptolemy  is  called  GA- 
BRANTOVICORVM  £uA»jU£w  xoAtt&c,  Sinus  Portuofus  vel  Saint aris  ; which 

general  with  his  own  hand,  and  obtained  a complete  vi&ory.  In  commemoration  of  this  battle,  it  was 
formerly,  and  may  ftill  be  the  cuftom  for  the  inhabitants  to  have  a Pie  made  on  the  anniverfary 
of  the  day,  in  form  of  a boat ; Irom  a tradition,  that  a Norwegian  of  great  ftature  and  ftrength 
defended  the  bridge,  until  a party  of  Harold’s  men  palling  the  river  in  a boat>  flew  him  with  an 
arrow. 

A piece  of  ground  on  the  left  hand  of  the  bridge,  is  ftill  called  Battle-flats,  and  feveral  pieces 
of  old  fwords  have  been  found  in  the  tillage  fields. 
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certainly  mull  be  our  Bridlington-bay . — A village  upon  it  is  now  called 
Sureby  quafi  Sure  bay , and  is  an  exadt  tranflation  of  Ptolemy’s  Greek  ap- 
pellation.— That  which  is  fafe  and  free  from  danger,  fays  Camden,  was 
by  the  Britons  and  Gauls  called  Senr , which  is  yet  retained  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  tongue. — Nor  has  it  this  name  without  reafon,  being  efteemed  the 
large!!  and  fafeft  bay  on  thefe  coafts. — The  name  of  GABR ANTOVICI, 
given  to  the  people  inhabiting  about  this  bay,  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  goats,  and  ’tis  probable  the  people,  more  into  the  country,  were 
called  PARISI  * (fhepherds),  thofe  “ goat-herds.” 

“ From  this  famous  Bay,  the  Roman  ridge  is  ftill  very  apparent,  for 
many  miles,  over  the  Wolds,  directing  in  a flraightline  for  York. — The 
country  people  call  it  the  Dykes ; £ it  is  now  fcarce  any  high  road  at  all 
near  Sledmere. — At  this  lafl  mentioned  village,  the  ridge  wholly  aif- 
appears,  § for  which  reafon  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  Purvey  of  this  coun- 
try, has  drawn  it  on  to  Fridaythorpe,  as  the  neareft  way  to  York ; and 
it  is  probable  there  might  run  an  occalional  road  this  way  to  Stainford- 
burgh,  as  the  neareft  cut  to  the  city ; though  no  traces  of  it  appear  at 
this  day. — But  there  was  another  remarkable  Ration  in  this  diftritft, 
which,  though  not  mentioned  in  Antoninus’s  Itinerary,  yet  is  plainly 
enough  pointed  out  to  us  in  Ptolemy’s  geography. — This  is  CAMVLQ- 
DVNVM,  which  by  the  fame  lituation,  and  trad!  of  the  road  to  it,  can 
be  no  where  fo  well  placed  as  at  M Alton. — It  would  be  very  erroneous 
to  fuppofe  that  the  CAMBODVNVM  in  the  Itinerary,  and  this  were 
the  fame  ; the  rout  in  the  Iter  fixes  that  in  a different  part  of  the  county. 

* The  Wolds  were  inhabited  by  the  Parifi , who  kept  here  large  flocks  of  fheep. 

t Dike  ab  A.  S.  dice  die.— Danice  diige,  dige.  Belg.  duck.  Agger,  foffa  vallum,  &c.  vide 
dick  etym.  Skinner. 

§ The  veftige  of  this  road  was  lately  difeovered  at  Sledmere,  by  Sir  Chriflopher  Sykes,  in  level- 
ling  a high  bank  forming  one  fide  of  the  Slade  (Saxon  word  for  a hollow  way)  near  the  Mere. 
The  workmen  came  upon  a very  diftinft  layer  of  fmall  gravelly  ftones  at  almoft  two  feet  fix 
inches  from  the  furface,  laid  in  a barrel  or  convex  form,  nine  feet  wide,  and  fix  or  feven  inches 
thick,  in  the  direftion  between  York  and  Hunmanby,  but  after  it  afeends  the  hill  from  Sledmere, 
it  is  more  in  the  form  of  an  entrenchment  than  a road,  and  has  probably  been  ufed  at  different 
periods  for  both  purpofes. 
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— But  Ptolemy,  from  York,  is  plainly  drawing  up  to  defcribe  the  fea 
coafts,  and  well  havened  bay  ; and  therefore  mentions  this  ftation  as  in 
the  road  to  it.  From  Sledmere  then,  our  road  points  to  Malton  ; and, 
though  not  by  far  fo  vifible  as  before,  yet  the  ftratum  is  eafily  traced 
on  the  Wolds,  by  Wharram-en-le-ftreet,  as  it  is  called,  to  Settrington- 
brow,  whence  it  run,  no  doubt,  to  Malton. — The  affinity  in  the  name  is 
another  ftrong  proof  of  this  affertion  ; Malton  is  the  very  fame  as  Mal- 
dune ; {ton  and  dune  are  fynonymous)  nor  can  it  admit  of  any  other 
interpretation. — It  being  ridiculous  to  derive  it  Malton,  a town  of  Malt, 
when  there  is  fuch  evident  reafon  to  deduce  it  from  the  Roman  appel- 
lation.” 

“ CAMBODVNVM  and  CAMVLODVNVM  are  two  different  fta- 
tions,  though  the  affinity  of  their  names  has  created  feveral  miftakes  about 
them. — In  fome  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  the  laft  named  ftation  is  put 
down  at  leventeen  miles  from  York,  a proper  diftance  for  Malton. — But 
then  it  has  been  miftaken  for  the  former,  which  lies  in  the  fecond  Iter 
in  the  road  to  Manchefter ; and  in  all  probability  was  the  name  of  the 
grand  camp  now  to  be  feen  on  the  hill  near  Almondbury. — CAMVLO- 
DVNVM by  its  adjumft  * LEG.  VI.  VIC.  is  rightly  fuppofed  by  Dr. 
Gale  to  be  a fummer  ftation  for  that  Legion;'  but  Malton  bids  much 
fairer  for  that  honour  than  the  other,  on  feveral  accounts. — For  no  per- 
fon  (without  being  obliged  to  it)  would  either  winter  or  fummer  on  the 
other.” 

“ But  to  make  this  ftation  ftill  more  confiderable,  we  muft  return 
to  the  Sea-coajf , and  take  notice  of  two  more  bays  convenient  for  land- 
ing in.  Thefe  are  Filey-bay  and  Scarburgh,  which,  though  not 
put  down  in  Ptolemy’s  general  tables  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  could 
not  have  been  omitted  in  a particular  geographical  account  of  Britain. 
The  art  of  failing  was  in  their  time  at  a very  low  ebb,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  when  the  Romans  fet  fail,  or  rather  rowed  from  the 


* Legio  fexta  viftrix. 
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Belgick  or  Gaulick  coaft  for  Britain,  that  they  could  be  fure  of  their 
landing-place  on  the  other  fide. — Thefe  two  confiderable  bays  then 
muft  have  been  occafionally  made  ufe  of  by  them ; and  though  no 
military  road  does  feemingly  lead  from  them  to  Malton ; yet  we  are 
not  without  fome  teftimonies  to  prove  it. — From  Filey  to  Flotmanby, 
the  road  is  vulgarly  called  the  Street , and  in  fome  grounds,  on  this  road, 
is  the  veftige  of  a fortrels,  molt  probably  Roman,  now  called  Castle- 
hill. — Hence  the  Street  runs  to  Spittal,  where  it  meets  the  Scarburgh 
road. — Whoever  furveys  the  way  from  Scarburgh  to  Seamer,  * with  an 
Antiquary’s  eye,  will  find  feveral  traces  of  Roman  work  on  it. — Parti- 
cularly I aver  it  is  very  vifible  on  both  fides  the  bridge,  betwixt  Seamer 
and  Spittal,  which  is  over  a rivulet  that  runs  from  the  vail  carrs  in  this 
place.” 

“ The  quantity  of  large  blue-pebble,  and  the  particular  manner  of 
jointing,  fufficiently  indicate  it  to  be  Roman.  And  were  there  no  other 
tellimony  in  the  whole  road  but  this,  it  would  be  a flrong  argument  in 
its  favour. — The  road  is  evidently  forced  through  thefe  carrs,  which 
were  other  wife  impaflable,  and  feems  to  have  required  Roman  induftry 
and  labour  to  perfect  it. — Befides,  this  is  the  dire<5l  way  from  Burling- 
ton-bay to  Whitby,  two  noted  Roman  ports,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  a communication  by  land  betwixt  them. — TheConfitesLittoris 
SAXONICI,  or  guardians  of  thefe  fea-coafts  againft  the  invafions  of  the 

Saxons,  could  not  have  defended  them  without  fuch  a juntflion. And 

it  is  not  unlikely  that  fome  more  vifible  teftimonies  of  it  remain  on  this 
road,  if  it  were  diligently  inveftigated.” 

“ What  is  more  to  the  purpofe  to  deduce  our  Roman  way  from  the 
port  of  Scarburgh  to  Spittal ; (which  laft  name  comes  from  an  hofpital , 
and  it  was  ufual  with  our  Chriftian  Saxon  anceftors  to  build  fuch 
houfes  at  the  conjuncture  of  feveral  roads,  for  the  relief  and  entertain- 
ment of  poor  diftrefled  travellers)— here  it  may  be  prefumed  it  met 

* Part  of  the  ancient  military  road  was  difcovered  fome  few  years  fince  in  this  lane,  near  Mr. 
Huntrifs’s  barn,  about  a mile  from  Scarborough. 
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the  Filey  road,  and  ran  with  it,  in  a diretft  line  for  Malton  ; and  though 
there  be  no  remains  now  apparent  to  confirm  this,  yet  the  name  of  the 
Street  * renders  the  conjecture  probable. — The  Roman  Vicinary,  or  oc- 
cafional  roads,  were  not  raifed  with  fuch  .care  and  pains  as  their  grand 
military  ways  ; for  which  reafon  we  are  not  to  expect  to  meet  with 
them  at  this  day.” 

“ The  next  confiderable  port,  on  the  Britifh  coafts,  is  the  DVNVS 
SINVS  of  Ptolemy,  which  our  Antiquaries  have  fixed  near  Whitby. — 
Mr.  Horfley  has  here  made  an  egregious  miftake  by  placing  DVNVS 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees,  and  has  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  this 
remarkable  fea  port. — Dunfley,  now  a village  on  this  bay,  bears  yet 
fome  teflimony  of  the  ancient  name  ; but  what  makes  it  more  confider- 
able  is,  a Roman  road  which  runs  from  it,  for  many  miles  over  thefe  vaft 
moors  and  moraffes  towards  York.  This  extraordinary  road,  not  now 
made  ufe  of,  is  called  by  the  country  people,  Wade’s  Causey,  and 
they  tell  a ridiculous  traditional  ftory  of  Wade’s  wife,  and  her  Cow,j'  as 
the  reafon  of  the  making  of  it. — It  is  worth  obferving  however,  that 
this  name  fuits  well  with  Mr.  Camden’s  Saxon  duke  Wada,  who,  he 
fays,  lived  at  a caftle  on  thefe  coafts,  and  probably  in  the  abandoned 
Roman  Fortrefs,  or  Station.  It  is  believed,  adds  he,  that  this  Saxon 
prince  was  a giant ; and  they  fhew  you  his  tomb,  wdiich  is  two  ftones 
about  feven  feet  high  each,  and  fet  up  at  twelve  feet  diftance,  called 
now  Wade’s  Grave. — It  is  ftrange  Mr.  Camden  got  no  intelligence  of 
the  caufeway,  as  well  as  the  grave,  when  he  was  upon  the  fpot. — But 

* Street  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ftratum,  and  wherever  we  meet  with  a road  called  a 
Street,  or  any  town  or  village  faid  to  lie  upon  the  Street,  we  may  be  allured  that  a Roman  road 
was  at  or  near  it. 

+ The  fabulous  ftory  is,  that  Wade  had  a cow,  which  his  wife  was  obliged  to  milk  at  a great 
diftance,  on  thefe  moors;  for  her  better  convenience,  he  made  this  caufeway,  and  fhe  helped  him 
by  bringing  great  quantities  of  ftones  in  her  apron;  but  the  firings  breaking  once  with  the 
weight,  as  well  they  might,  a huge  heap  (about  twenty  cart  load)  is  fhewn  that  dropped  from 

her. The  fuppofed  rib  of  thismonftrouscowis  ftill  fhewn  to  fuch  as  vifit  Mu  lgr  ave  Castle. 

But  Mr.  Charlton  conceives  it  to  be  the  bone  of  a whale ; however  the  common  people  are  ftill 
infatuated  with  the  ancient  opinion. 
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thefe  ftones,  I take  it,  are  Roman  tumuli  of  the  nature  of  thofe  at  Bur- 
rough-bridge.”—  Vide  Brakes  Hi/lory  of  York. 

In  addition  to  this  account  of  Drake  s,  Mr.  Robert  Riugy  * late  of 
Pickering,  fays,  that  he  difcovered  the  veftiges  of  theDunus  Sinus  load 
in  the  fields  near  the  village  of  Broughton,  where  eleven  Roman  urns 
were  found,  in  making  the  fences  of  the  late  inclofure,  and  the  ftoneo 
of  the  road  are  frequently  plowed  up  in  the  tillage  fields.  Thence  he 
traced  it  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Rye  near  Newfom-bridge  ; whicn 
river  (he  fays)  it  has  crofted.  There  was  allb  another  Roman  road 
which  palTed  weftward,  through  the  range  of  towns  called  Street- towns, 
viz.  Appleton-Z^r^,  Barton -le-Jlreet,  &c. — The  great  Roman  road,  con- 
tinues by  the  towns  of  Barugh,  "f  and  not  far  from  Thornton-Rife- 
borough,  to  the  Barrows , near  the  little  village  of  Cawthorn  or  Cold- 
thorn,  where  there  is  a fmall  fpring.  And  a houfe  in  the  village  Hill 
retains  the  name  of  Bibo , fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  having  been  a 
drinking-houfe  of  the  foldiers  from  the  Barrows  X camps. — Hence,  the 
road  proceeds  to  Stopebeck,  which  it  crolfes  in  the  line  of  the  Egton 
road,  and  then  continues  at  a fmall  diftance  from  that  road,  to  a 
llone-crofs  called  Malo  cross,  which  it  palfes  at  about  the  diftance 
of  forty  yards  on  the  weft  of  the  crofs.  Then  it  runs  northward 
to  Keys-beck,  which  it  crolfes  about  fixty  yards  eaft  of  the  Egton  road, 
and  purfues  the  northern  direction,  until  it  crolfes  Wheeldale-beck, 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  that  beck  and  Keys-beck,  whence  it  palfes 
by  the  Hunt-houfe  to  July  or  Julius  Park,  to  the  ancient  caftle  of 
Mulgrave,  fituated  near  Dunus  Sinus  or  Dunfiey-bay,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Whitby,  where  feveral  Roman  urns  have  been  found. 

* Mr.  King,  who  was  employed  as  a furveyor,  frequently  traverfed  this  part  of  the  country  on 
Joot , and  fcrutinized  every  inch  of  the  ground  with  his  ufual  attention  and  accuracy. 

+ Towards  the  eaft  of  the  towns  of  Barugh,  is  Kirby  Mifperton,  where  are  feveral  remains  of 
Roman  work.  In  digging  for  gravel  here,  a great  number  of  human  bones  were  found,  and  a 
Jlone  obelifk,  curioufly  carved  with  ramified  tracery. 

| Thus  called  from  the  artificial  mounts  or  Burial-places  near  them.  Barrow  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  birighe , to  hide  or  bury. 
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Ifr.  Charlton  obferves  “ That  the  Romans  were  not  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  navigation,  as  to  venture  their  fhips  into  a river  fo  in- 
confiderable  as  the  Eike  * is  at  low-water.  They  rather  chofe,  after 
the  example  of  C^far,  (when  he  firft  made  his  landing  good  in  Britain) 
to  bring  the  tranfports,  in  which  were  the  foldiers,  along-fide  of  fome 
beach,  or  into  an  open  bay ; where,  after  difembarking  the  troops,  the 
veffels  might  ride  at  anchor ; or,  in  cafe  of  bad  weather,  be  hauled  up 
on  dry  land.  And  this  feems  to  have  been  their  practice  in  Dunsley 
Bay,  about  two  or  three  miles  wefhvard  of  Whitby ; for  there,  if  tra- 
dition and  the  general  confent  of  Antiquarians  do  not  deceive  us,  they 
frequently  landed  their  foldiers,  and  marched  them  up  into  the  country, 
as  occaf  on  required. — And  to  confirm  this  opinion,  we  find  Dunus  Sinus 
or  Dunfley-bay,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  as  a landing-place  they  fre- 
quently ufed.  Moreover,  there  is  in  its  neighbourhood  a certain  Dale, 
called  to  this  day,  Mars-Dale,  from  a grove  that  feems  to  have  been 
planted  there,  and  dedicated  to  the  Heathen  God  Mars  — Towards  its 
fouthern  extremity  there  are  yet  fome  remains  of  an  altar,  where  pro- 
bably facrifces  were  offered  ; whence  is  a fine  profpedl  of  the  bay. — ■ 
The  uncommon  form  in  which  the  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the 
great  pains  that  have  been  taken  with  two  or  three  acres  of  ground, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  Dale,  are  confiderable  arguments  to  corro- 
borate what  is  advanced.” 

Vide  Charlton  s Hijlory  of  Whitby. 

* The  river,  upon  the  banks  of  which  Whitby  is  fituated. 
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ANCIENT  CAMPS,  TUMULI  OR  BURYING  PLACES,  &c. 


The  Romans,  in  addition  to  the  maritime  garrifons  and  military 
roads,  formed  camps  in  the  mofl  convenient  fituations,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  penetrating  into  the  interior  country. — The  lofty  promontory  at 
Scarborough,  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  now  hand,  the  elevated 
hill  of  Weapon-Nefs  and  that  of  Seamer-Moor,  j*  at  a little  diftance, 
have  oppofed  a ftrong  natural  barrier  to  any  hoftile  invafions  from  the 
fea,  and  mud  have  been  formidable  Rations  when  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
man troops.  The  country  to  the  weft,  has  alfo  prefented  a grand  line 
of  defence.  The  hills  rife  with  gentle  afcents  from  the  fouth,  and  fall 
with  fteep  brows  and  fudden  declivities  to  the  north.  Thefe  precipi- 
tous brows  forming  a long  chain  weftward,  had  but  few  paffages  prac- 
ticable for  armies,  which  were  rendered  difficult  by  the  affiftance  of 
art.  The  line  of  defence  feems  to  have  commenced  at  Weapon-Nefs, 
which  has  been  interfered  by  a rampart,  ftill  vifible ; and  the  Tumuli 
on  its  eaftern  fide,  render  it  probable  that  there  may,  at  this  place,  have 
been  a conteft.  The  continuation  of  the  line  again  appears  in  the 
Camps  on  Seamer  Moor.  The  remains  of  thefe  Camps  ffiew  that  the 
fummit  of  the  hill  has  been  ftrongly  fortified  by  military  works.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  Camps  are  in  the  form  of  parallelograms,  or  long 
fquares,  with  double  ditches. — On  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  moor  were 
many  Tumuli , fome  fquare,  fome  oblong,  others  round,  of  a confiderable 
elevation  ; but  mofl;  of  them  have  been  plowed  up  fince  the  inclofure. 
In  one,  near  the  farm-houfe  of  the  late  William  Hall,  were  found  three 
fmall  mill-ftones,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  a piece 


* Weapon-Nefs  is  in  a commanding  fituation,  a little  to  the  South-weft  of  Scarborough,  and 
overlooks  the  town.  It  is  a compound  word,  Weapon  indicating  a place  of  defence,  and  Nefs, 
a point  of  land.  The  modern  name  is  Oliver  s Mount,  thus  called,  from  a miftaken  opinion,  that 
Cromwell  erefted  batteries  here  againft  the  Caftle,  during  the  fiege,  in  1644-5. 

f Seamer-Moor  is  about  two  miles  weft  of  Scarborough. 
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of  iron  in  form  of  a dagger,  and  feveral  iron  plates.  In  another,  near 
the  farm-houfe  occupied  at  prefent  by  Mr.  Cook,  adjoining  the  York 
road,  were  difcovered  many  human  bones. 

The  Camps  on  this  Moor  were  rendered  almoft  inacceffible  on  the 
eaftern,  northern,  and  weftern  fides,  by  the  precipitous  declivities  and 
woods  of  Row-brow,  RainclifF,  and  thofe  which  overhang  the  Forge-valley 
near  Ayton,  where  the  river  Derwent  purfues  its  courfe  from  Hacknefs. 
The  fouthern  fide  had  its  natural  defence  by  the  vale,  ftill  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Carrs , which  abounded  with  waters  and  moralfes  then  im- 
paffable  ; and  King  s-bridge^  to  the  north,  was  entirely  commanded  by 
the  camps. 

Beyond  Ayton,  the  afcent  to  Hutton-Bufhell  Moor  has  been  defended 
with  a fquare  camp,  (ftill  vifible)  near  to  which  are  feveral  "Tumuli . 

From  Hutton-Bufhell  Moor,  the  line  is  of  great  natural  ftrength,  by 
the  deep  vale  of  Troutfdale,  and  the  ravines  extending  and  fpreading 
like  branches  from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Bedale,  acrofs  thefe 
heights. 

The  next  practicable  pafs  was  at  the  weftern  end  of  Troutfdale,*  by 
the  plain  of  Scamridge,  where  there  is  a continuation  of  lines  and  en- 
trenchments, called  Six  Dikes  and  Ofwy  s Dikes.  Thefe  entrenchments 
confift  of  a great  number  of  ramparts  and  ditches  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  not  above  nine  feet  diftant.  They  are  of  immenfe  ftrength,  and  of 
great  extent. 

From  Scamridge,  weftward,  it  is  doubly  defended,  by  a great  morafs 
on  the  Moor,  called  Ma  Moss,  and  the  deep  valley  of  Staindale,  which 
fecured  the  country  as  far  as  High  Dalby. 

From  High  Dalby,  the  lines  which  now  pafs  between  the  towns  of 
Kingthorp  and  Lockton,  extended  to  Crofdale-Thwaite. 

The  valleys  of  Newtondale,  Raindale,  and  the  craggy  plain,  called 
Weapon-gate  Moor,  were  then  fufficient  barriers  as  far  as  the  pafs  of 
Rawcliff,  near  which  are  the  Roman  camps,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 

* On  Sawdon  heights  near  Troutfdale,  within  the  bounds  of  Bafon-Howe  Farm,  there  is  a large 
Tumulus  hollowed  like  a Bafon , hence  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  farm. 
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of  the  Barrows'  Camps  ; and  here  the  military  road  paffed  from  Malton 
or  Aldby  to  Mulgrave-caftle,  interfering  that  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  called  Rawcliff,  on  Pickering  Moor,  are  two 
Roman  Camps  in  high  prefervation ; they  are  of  great  ftrength,  and 
lituated  at  a Ihort  diftance  from  each  other.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
other  ancient  Camps  between  the  Barrows  and  the  town  of  Pickering  ; 
fome  of  which,  it  is  faid,  were  included  within  the  allotments  of  Mr. 
Richard  Simpfon,  at  the  late  inclofure  of  the  Moor  ; and,  on  levelling 
the  land  near  one  of  them,  many  round  ftones  were  found,  like  the 
feveral  parts  of  a column,  having  holes  in  the  end  as  though  defigned  to 
conne6l  the  joints.  They  were  of  the  rudeft  workmanlhip,  without  any 
infcription. — On  the  well;  Moors  of  Pickering,  many  Camps  are  dif- 
perfed,  and  fome  entrenchments  over  the  heights  called  Middleton-Lay s, 
which  completed  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  far  as 
Cropton. 

The  north  fide  of  this  line  is  a large  trar  of  barren  Moor-land,  which 
affords  no  fupply  of  forage  or  provilion,  being  all  covered  with  heath 
and  woods,  and  many  of  the  higheft  hills  interfperfed  with  great 
moraffes. — To  the  fouth,  is  the  mountainous  diftrir  of  the  Wolds. 

It  will  appear  by  this  account,  that  the  country  weft  ward  from  Scar- 
borough, has,  even  from  the  borders  of  the  lea  fhore,  been  a continued 
line  of  defence,  communicating  wich  the  military  road,  which  inter- 
fered the  country  from  Malton  to  Mulgrave,  near  Dunfley-Bay. 

Many  other  veftiges  of  antiquity  have  alfo  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Scarborough. 

At  Stainton-Dale,  about  feven  miles  to  the  north,  feveral  Roman  urns 
were  found  in  the  Tumuli  there,  in  the  year  1768,  when  thefe  fepulchral 
hills  were  opened  for  gravel  and  ftones  to  repair  the  road  with.  The 
urns  contained  bones  and  allies. 

Mr.  Charlton,  in  his  hiftory  of  Whitby,  alfo  mentions  the  difcovery 
of  a ftone  with  a curious  infcription  found  at  Ravenhill-Hall,  on  the 
Sea-coaft,  about  eight  miles  north-weft;  of  Scarborough  j which,  if  his 
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conje&ures  be  juft,  feems  to  indicate  that  the  Romans  were  in  Britain, 
pofterior  to  the  time  generally  admitted  by  Hiftorians.  As  it  is  a fingu- 
lar  curiofity,  the  following  defcription  of  it,  with  Mr.  Charlton’s  ob-. 
fervations,  is  fubjoined. 

In  the  year  I774>  Captain  Child’s  workmen,  on  digging  for  the 
foundations  of  Ravenhill-Hall,  met  with  a ftone,  at  the  bottom  of  fbme 
ruins,  on  which  is  the  following  infcription : 


. \ ; ' ' ' "t i uiiinwiiiminntrrp’ fir inwir/i ' -•  , 

lySJlfVIANV^ppI 


Length  twenty-two  inches. 


‘ Which  infcription,  I am  of  opinion  ought  to  be  read  as  follows,  viz. 
“ Juftinianus,  Pater  patriae,  Vindelicianus,  Mauritanus,  Africanus,  Sar- 
maticus,  Britannicus,  Imperator  excellentiflimus  Romanorum,  quater 
Praetor,  Maritimum  Caftrum  effecit,  ad  navigantium  opus.”  * Which 

* Mr.  Charlton  in  his  preface  obferves,  “ As  to  the  reading  in  the  laft  line  of  the  infcription, 
it  feems  not  fo  certain : I was  formerly  of  opinion  it  denoted  the  intention  for  which  this  Caftle 
was  erefled,  and  ought  to  be  read  ad  navigantium  opus ; but  upon  a clofer  examination  of  the 
Hone,  I am  inclined  to  think  the  fecond  letter  in  this  line  is  G,  and  that  the  reading  ought  to  be 
A.  G.  omimbus,  where  the  two  letters  ftand  for  the  name  of  the  General  who  afted  under  Jufli- 
nian,  here  in  Britain,  and  by  whofe  dire&ion  this  maritime  caftle  was  built  for  the  proteftion  of 
the  coaft.” 
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may  bq  thus  englifhed,  “ Juflinian,  the  Father  of  his  country,  the  Con- 
queror of  the  Vandals,  Moors,  Africans,  Sarmatians,  and  Britons,  the 
moft  excellent  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  four  times  Prtetor,  built  this 
Maritime  Caftle  for  the  ufe  of  navigation.” 

“ This  ftone  feems  to  have  been  the  foundation-ftone  of  a Forty  or 
Cajlky  built  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Juflinian,  for  the  protection, 
of  the  fea-coafl  (here  in  Yorkfhire)  and  by  its  fituation  on  a promon- 
tory, or  head-land,  which  may  be  feen  at  a great  diflance,  feems  alfo  to 
have  been  intended  for  a watch-tower,  or  light-houfe,  to  direct  {flips  at 
fea  to  fleer  a proper  courfe,  either  for  that  place,  for  Flamborough-Head, 
or  Whitby  harbour.  It  has  alfo  been  built  on  a fquare  plat  of  ground, 
each  fide  thereof  extending  about  thirty  yards  in  length  ; and  probably 
continued  {landing  there  on  the  coaft  till  the  arrival  of  Hungar  and 
Hubba,  who  demolifhed  it,  that  it  might  be  no  impediment  to  them 
afterwards  on  the  march  to  the  interior  of  Britain.  Whether  the  model 
thereof  might  be  taken  from  the  watch-tower  at  Streanfhalh,  or  that  at 
Streanfhalh  was  really  taken  from  this,  feems  difficult  now  to  deter- 
mine ; for  notwithflanding  what  I have  obferved  in  another  place,  it  is 
poffible  they  might  both  be  the  work  of  the  Romans.” 

“ And  here  I cannot  help  animadverting  on  the  great  miflake  that  all 
our  hiflorians  have  fallen  into,  who  fuppofe,  with  Gilda,  and  Bede,  that 
the  Romans  entirely  quitted  Britain,  never  more  to  return,  about  the 
year  426,  or  427  ; feeing  this  ftone  and  caftle  plainly  prove  that  they 
were  there  above  a hundred  years  after  that  period,  viz.  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Juflinian,  who  held  the  Empire  from  the  year  527,  till  the 
year  566.  We  will  indeed  readily  allow  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  the  Romans  withdrew  all  their  forces  out  of  Britain.  But  no 
fooner  did  Juflinian  affume  the  reigns  of  government,  than,  by  means 
of  Belifarius,  Narfes,  and  his  other  victorious  Generals,  he  extended  the 
Roman  Empire  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  even  took  in  Britain,  as  this 
ftone  demonflrably  makes  it  appear.  Nay  further,  if  we  allow  B in 
the  aforegoing  infcription,  to  Hand  for  Britannicus,  we  mufl  own  him 
to  have  been  matter  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  that  both  the  Britons  and 
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Saxons  were  his  valfals.  Nor  can  I forbear  obferving,  that  all  the 
mighty  feats  and  heroic  adlions  which  our  hiftorians  fabuloufly  afcribe 
to  the  Britilh  King  Arthur,  were,  in  my  opinion,  really  the  perform- 
ances of  the  old  Romans  ; and  that  it  was  not  Arthur,  but  this  warlike 
people,  which  reduced  thefe  new  comers,  the  Saxons,  to  fo  low  an  ebb ; 
from  which  fervile  Rate,  however,  they  foon  recovered  themfelves  after 
the  death  of  Juftinian ; for  the  Roman  Empire  falling  again  into  dif- 
tra<5lion,  their  garrifons  were  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  the  Saxons 
once  more  became  mailers  of  all  they  formerly  poffelTed  in  England.” 

“ This  Callle  on  Ravenhill  feems  to  have  been  built  in,  or  foon  after, 
the  year  534 ; for  in  that  year,  it  is  certain,  Jullinian  was  the  fourth 
time  Conful,  and  moll  probably  Prastor  alfo,  lince  thefe  two  dignities 
had  then  for  many  ages  been  almoll  always  united  together  at  Rome.” 
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INCURSIONS  OF  THE  SAXONS  AND  DANES, 

THE  Romans  were  in  pofleflion  of  Britain  upwards  of  four  cen- 
turies ; but  fuch  are  the  extraordinary  revolutions  of  the  world, 
that  thefe  mighty  conquerors,  who  had  fubdued  fo  many  nations,  and 
grafped  at  univerfal  dominion,  were  reduced  to  the  humiliating  con- 
dition of  feeing  their  own  Empire  fubverted  by  the  invincible  power 
of  fierce  barbarians.  About  the  year  of  Chrift  446,  (hiftorians  write) 
they  left  this  ifland,  being  five  hundred  and  one  years  after  their  frfi 
defcent , and  four  hundred  and  three  after  their  fettlement  in  the  country. 

The  Britons,,  deferted  by  their  protestors,  and  enfeebled  by  a long 
fubjugation,  had  neither  the  Ikill  nor  courage  * to  refill  the  incurfions 
of  the  Caledonians,  who  broke  down  the  wall  ereSted  by  Severus,  and 
fubdued  and  wafted  this  northern  part  of  the  country,  even  to  the  banks 
of  the  Humber. — In  a moment  of  extreme  defpair,  they  invited  over 

* The  following  epiftle  to  Etius,  the  Roman  general,  then  in  Gaul,  is  a proof  of  the  extreme 
defpair  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

“The  Groans  of  the  Britons.” 

“ We  know  not  which  way  to  turn  us.  The  Barbarians  drive  us  to  the  fea  ; the  fea  drives 
us  back  to  the  Barbarians;  and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us,  either  to  be  butchered  by 
the  {word,  or  fwaUowed  up  by  the  waves.” 
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the  Saxon9,  and  by  their  affiltance  defeated  the  Caledonians  ; but  this 
proved  a dangerous  expedient,  and  eventually  became  fatal  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Britain. — The  Saxons,  allured  by  the  fertile  plains  of 
this  country,  had  no  delire  to  return  to  their  own  Ihores,  and  having 
received  conliderable  reinforcements,  they  turned  their  arms  againlt 
the  natives,  and  profecuted  their  conqueft  with  a ferocious  fpirit. 

In  the  year  547,  Ida,  a Saxon  Prince,  attended  with  a numerous 
multitude  of  his  countrymen,  landed  at  Flamborough-head,  and 
defolated  all  the  neighbouring  Sea-Coast. — He  extended  his  conquelts 
to  the  North,  and  fubdued  the  country,  now  called  Northumberland, — 
the  Bilhoprick  of  Durham, — the  fouth  eaft  part  of  Scotland,  and  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  King  of  Bernicia. 

JElla,  another  Saxon  Prince,  about  the  fame  time  conquered  Lan- 
cafliire,  and  the  greatelt  part  of  Yorkfhire,  and  received  the  appellation 
of  King  of  Deira. — The  river  Tees  was  the  boundary  between  thefe 
two  kingdoms,  Bernicia  being  lituated  on  the  north,  and  Deira  on  the 
fouth. 

The  Saxons  about  the  year  550,  fubdued  the  whole  of  South  Britain 
(Wales  excepted)  which  they  divided  into  feven  kingdoms  called  the 
Heptarchy. — The  ancient  inhabitants  were  molt  of  them  expelled,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  while  the  few  who 
remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  were  reduced  to  the  moll 
abject  fervitude. — The  Saxon  government,  laws,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage, were  introduced,  and  fo  perfectly  eltablilhed,  that  all  me- 
mory of  the  inllitutions,  previous  to  the  conquelt,  was  abolilhed,  and  a 
new  order  of  affairs  took  place. 

The  Saxons  were  extremely  partial  to  the  Roman  foundations  in 
Britain,  to  which  (when  they  occupied  them)  they  gave  the  appellation 
of  Burgh , implying  in  its  primitive  lignification  a place  of  Itrength. 

“ The  Saxon  Burghs  * (or  towns)  were  of  royal  creation,  defended 

with 

* «>  The  ancient  Saxons  (according  to  Spelman)  gave  the  name  Burgh  to  thofe  called,  in 
other  countries,  Cities:  but  the  name  city  was  afterwards  applied  to  tpi/iopal  towns , and  that  of 
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with  walls  or  caftles,  inhabited  by  mechanics,  tradefmen,  and  mer- 
chants, and  enjoyed  many  privileges. — The  burgejfes  deeded  their  own 
magiftrates,  and  tranfaeded  public  bufinefs  in  their  general  meeting, 
which  was  called  a Burgmote . Thefe  privileges  and  the  exclulive  enjoy- 
ment of  markets  and  fairs  diftinguiihed  them  from  the  villages,  which 
were  folely  inhabited  by  perfons  employed  in  hulbandry.  After  the 
Norman  conqueft  fome  alterations  were  made  in  them ; but  dill  the 
Burghs  retained  many  of  their  former  immunities.”  * 

The  mod  ancient  name  of  Scarborough  ( Scearburg ) f is  of  Saxon 
origin,  Scear  fignifying  a rock , and  Burgh  a fortified  place.  Hence  there 
is  reafon  to  conclude,  from  what  has  been  premifed,  that  it  has  been  a 
Saxon  town  on  a Roman  foundation. — The  Saxons,  from  their  attachment 
to  the  fea,  feledled  the  mod  convenient  ports,  and  encouraged  the 
fifheries. — The  fituation  of  Scarborough,  with  its  adjacent  filhing- 
ground,  would  confequently  induce  numbers  to  fettle  there. — The 
fjheries  and  a Northern  trade  were  favourite  objects  with  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  planned  an  expedition  to  explore  the  North  fea,  and  the 
coads  df  the  Baltic  ; and  employed  two  navigators,  a Norwegian , and  an 
Anglo-Saxon , to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  name  of  the  Norwegian 
was  Ochter , who  vilited  the  Northern  ocean ; that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Wolffian , who  failed  to  the  Baltic.  The  journal  of  thefe  voyages  ap- 
pears in  Alfred's  own  preface  to  Orofius , and  very  accurately  deferibes 
the  coads,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fiftieries  of  the  North,  as  far  as  the 

Burgh  retained  to  the  reft ; though  thefe  too  had  the  appearance  of  cities ; being  governed  by 
magiftrates,  having  laws  of  their  own  making,  fending  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  being 
fortified  with  a wall  and  caftle,  and  the  like.” 

* Campbell’s  Survey  of  Great  Britain.. 

+ Scearburg  fignifies,  according  to  Camden,  Burgus  in  prarupla  rupe,  a Burgh  upon  a craggy- 
rock.  According  to  Somner,  it  is  Urbs  vet  Arx  in  Acuta,  vd  acuminata  rupefila,  ut  apud  Bra- 
bant os  Scharpenberg,  i.  e.  Mons  Acutus ; a city,  walled  town,  or  a fort  or  caftle  upon  a point,  or 
fituated  upon  a pointed  rock,  as  amongft  the  Brabanters  Scharpenberg,  that  is  a fharp  or  pointed 
hill.  Scarr  alfo  fignifies  Collis petrofus,  et  afper , — a rocky  and  rugged  hill. 

Skinner's  dictionary,  Art.  Scarborough. 
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utmoft  bounds  of  Norway  and  Finland.  It  is  a very  curious  and  intereft- 
ing  piece,  as  it  fhews  that  the  Whale  and  Scal-jijhing  were  pracftifed  in 
thofe  early  ages  ; and  that  the  Finlanders  and  Laplanders  placed  their 
chief  riches  in  Ikins,  furs,  and  Rein  Deer,  as  they  do  at  this  day.* 

The  Saxons,  during  the  reign  of  Alfred,  were  much  difturbed  by  the 
invafions  of  the  Danes,  who  inftigated  by  a fpirit  of  rapine  and  piracy, 
ifliied  from  the  Ihores  of  the  Baltic,  and  frequently  croffed  the  German 
ocean  with  numerous  fleets,  to  commit  their  depredations  on  the  Eajlern 
coafl  of  Britain. — Flamborough-Head,  Scarborough,  and  Whitby  were 
generally  the  places  upon  the  coafl:  to  which  they  directed  their  courfes, 
being  confpicuous  promontories,  and  convenient  for  landing.  Flam- 
borough-Head to  this  day  bears  teftimony  of  a Danilh  encampment, 
and  is  ftill  called  Little  Denmark . 

“ Hungar  and  Hubba,  two  celebrated  Danifli  chieftains,  having  col- 
lected a great  many  adventurers,  fet  fail  for  England  with  a numerous 
fleet  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  876,  and  landed  in  two  divifions.  The 
firft  divifion,  commanded  by  Hubba,  f debarked  in  Dunfley-Bay,  about 
two  miles  to  the  weftwardof  Streanjhalh , (Whitby) ; where  they  erected 
their  ftandard,  a Raven , on  an  eminence  or  riling  ground,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  known  ever  fince  by  the  name  of  Raven-Hill ; 
whole  the  other  divifion,  under  Hungar,  made  their  landing  good  at 
Peak,  about  feven  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Streanlhalh,  (and  ten  to  the 
north-well  of  Scarborough) ; where,  on  the  top  of  a very  high  clifF  or 
hill,  they  erected  another  ftandard  or  flag,  with  a Raven  pourtrayed 
thereon,  which  might  be  feen  all  the  country  round ; which  hill  is  to 
this  day  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  Raven- Hill .”  J 

* It  is  faid  that  Alfred  fent  fhips  to  explore  a North-weft  paftage  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  it  is 
agreed  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  Prieft,  called  Sigehelm,  performed  a voyage,  (by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope)  to  St.  Thomas,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  at  the  command  of  Alfred. 

+ At  Appledore,  there  is  an  artificial  mount  with  a large  ftone  ereft  upon  it,raifed  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  Hubba,  who  was  there  flain,  in  the  year  879.  It  is  called  Hubbc-Lowc. 

j:  Chailton’s  Hiftory  of  Whitby. 
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Thefe  barbarians  committed  the  mod  cruel  excefles.  They  fet  fire 
to  the  houfes,  after  plundering  them  of  every  thing  valuable,  put  the 
miferable  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  without  diftimftion,  fparing  neither 
the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  nor  the  infirmities  of  age  ; and  a large  extent  of 
the  coaft,  reduced  to  a wildernefs,  exhibited  a melancholy  fcene  of  de- 
folation. 

The  exalted  genius  of  Alfred  the  Great  triumphed  over  thefe  cruel 
invaders.  He  not  only  vanquifhed  the  Danes  by  land  ; bat  raifed  a 
formidable  navy  to  oppofe  them  on  the  fea.  A fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fhips,  formed  into  divifions,  conftantly  guarded  the  ifiand  ; 
and,  a furvey  of  the  fea-coaft  having  been  made  by  his  command,  he 
appointed  the  mo  ft  convenient  ftations  for  his  navy  to  oppofe  the  de- 
feent  of  the  Danes.  The  natural  harbour  of  Scarborough,  in  the  recefs 
of  a fpacious  bay,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Caftle-clifF,  which 
muft  at  that  time  have  extended  to  a more  confiderable  diftance  into 
the  fea,  would  undoubtedly  appear  a proper  ftation  for  a fleet  to  repel 
the  invafions  of  the  Danes  ; and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  would 
be  feleCted  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

Such  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  origin 
of  Scarborough,  and  the  circumftances  which  have  been  recited,  form 
as  connected  a chain  of  evidence,  as  could  reafonably  be  expeCted  on  a 
fubjeCt  of  fo  remote  an  enquiry. 


SECTION 


ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  SCARBOROUGH. 


^ |T^HE  revolutions  which  happen  to  particular  places,  from  various 
X contingencies,  during  the  courfe  of  ages,  Ihew  the  great  inftabi- 
lity  of  worldly  eftablilhments,  and  ought  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
molt  flourilhing  lituations. 

Towns,  which  were  once  famed  for  opulence  and  fplendour,  are  now 
gone  to  decay,  and  exhibit  only  the  gloomy  veltiges  of  their  ancient 
grandeur.  Others  have  emerged  from  the  loweft  Hate  of  humility,  and,  by 
a combination  of  fortunate  circumltances,  attained  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  profperity  ; but  thefe  may,  by  a fucceflion  of  unforefeen  inci- 
dents, link  into  their  original  obfcurity. 

The  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  the  introduction  of  feveral  lucrative 
branches  of  manufactures,  have  made  wonderful  improvements  in  this 
favoured  country.  If  we  compare  the  prefent  Hate  of  many  conlider- 
able  places  with  that  of  former  ages  ; how  great  is  the  difference  ! The 
city  of  York,  which  was  the  capital  of  a great  province,  contained  (as 
appears  by  Doomfday-Book)  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquell,  not 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  and  eighteen  families. — What  traces  of 
opulence  were  vifible  in  fome  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
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weflern  part  of  this  county  a few  centuries  ago  ? — And  Hull,  in  this 
eaftern  part,  which  is  now  the  emporium  of  five  counties,  and  progref- 
fively  increafing  in  commerce,  in  population,  and  opulence,  was  founded 
only  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  was  a place  of  little  confideration, 
even  in  the  time  of.  Edwrard  III. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Scarborough  in  Doomfday-Book . The  cruel 
defolations  of  the  invading  Danes,  the  deftrutftive  contefts  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian Princes,  and  the  vindictive  policy  of  "William  the  Conqueror, 
who  laid  wafte  a great  part  of  Yorkfhire,  and  the  Sea-coafl  north  of 
the  Plumber,  might  have  reduced  it  to  a mifera-ble  ftate  of  obfcurity. 
But  the  following  account  is  given  of  Walfgrave,  (in  this  ancient  book 
of  record)  within  the  manor  of  which,  Scarborough  was  included. 

“ There  are  in  Walefgrif  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Nordfeld  15  geldablc 
(i.  e.  taxable)  carucates  of  land  which  may  be  cultivated  by  8 ploughs. 
Tq/li*  held  thefe  as  one  manor.  It  is  now  the  King’s.  There  arc 
within  this  manor  5 villans , who  hold  two  carucates.  There  is  a <wcod, 
with  pafturage,  three  miles  in  length  and  two  miles  in  breadth.  In  the 
time  of  King  Edward  (the  ConfefFor)  it  was  valued  at  56  pounds,  now 
at  30  {hillings,  f To  this  manor  belongs  the  foke  (or  jurifdi&ion)  of 
the  following  lands.  Jlfgvzbi  (4  carucates)  ; Ledbejlon  ; Greiftorp ; Scagc- 
torp ; Etcrjlorp ; Rodbejlorp ; Eacelac ; Bertune ; Dope  dale ; Atune ; Ncuue- 
tun  ; Frejletune ; Hortune ; Martune  ■ Wicham ; Rojlune ; ‘Tornelai ; Stein- 
tun-,  Brinnijluti ; Scallebi ; Clociune.  In  the  whole  there  are  84  carucates 
of  geldable  land,  which  may  be  cultivated  with  42  ploughs.  Upon  thefe 
lands  there  were  107  focmen  who  had  4b  carucates.  There  are  now  7 

* Tofti  or  Tofton  was  Count  of  Northumberland,  and  brother  to  Harold,  King  of  England. 
He  had  large  pofTefTions  in  thefe  parts,  and  was  a monfter  ol  brutality,  on  which  account,  he  was 
juflly  difpolfefled  by  his  brother,  at  the  infurreflion  and  remonftrance  of  the  Northumbrians.  In 
revenge  lor  this  difgrace,  Tofti  engaged  the  3lliftance  of  Harfagar,  Kujg  of  Norway,  who  arrived 
in  the  Humber  with  a fleet  of  two  bundled  fhips.  They  landed,  and  laid  wafte  the  country  of 
Yorkfhire,  and  routed  the  King's  forces  at  Fullord,  near  York;  hut  Haiold  procuring  large  rein- 
forcements, met  and  totally  defeated  them  at  Stamford-bridge,  and  Tofti  and  Harfagar  were  both 
{lain. 

f A proof  of  a great  defolation. 
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focmen  and  15  villeins , and  14  bordars , who  have  7 carucates  and  a half. 
The  reft  of  the  land  is  wafte.”  * 

The  firft  authentic  record  indicating  the  period  when  Scarborough 
had  emerged  from  a ftate  of  obfeurity,  is  the  recital  of  a charter, 
granted  to  the  town,  by  Henry  II.  which  fhews  that  it  muft  have  been 
a place  of  fome  importance  in  thofe  early  ages. 

Henry  III.  in  the  year  1252,  granted  a Patent  for  making  a New  Port 
at  Scardeburg  ; and  in  a charter  of  his,  recited  and  confirmed  by  Ed- 
ward III.  in  1356,  mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  the  new  town  in  con- 
tradiftinclion  to  the  old.  f 

Edward  I.  in  the  year  1275,  3d  of  his  reign,  kept  a fplendid  court 
here,  attended  by  a large  train  of  nobles.  “ And  a difference  having 
arifen  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter , and  the  Citizens  of  York,  an  inqueft 
was  taken  by  twenty-four  Knights,  who  were  charged  to  inquire  about 
the  articles  exhibited  on  this  occafion  ; and  the  verditft  was  given  up  at 
Scarthbourg  before  the  King  and  Council .”  X 

Richard  III.  (according  to  Leland)  refided  fome  time  at  the  Caftle  of 
Scardeburg , and  fecured  the  town  with  walls  and  bulwarks. 

Many  religious  houfes,  of  great  antiquity,  were  alfo  founded  here  ; 
but  thefe  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

The  mojl  ancient  hijlorian , who  has  given  a regular  topographical  hijlory 
of  this  kingdom,  is  Iceland,  who  was  librarian  to  Henry  VIII.  and  in 
the  year  1534,  received  a commiflion  from  the  King,  granting  him  li- 
berty and  power  to  enter  and  fearch  the  libraries  of  the  religious  houfes, 
and  all  other  places,  wherein  any  records  or  writings  relative  to  anti- 
quity were  depofited. 

He  continued  his  travels  and  refearches  without  intermiflion,  feveral 
years,  and  vifited  moft  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  recording  fuch  me- 
morable circumftances  as  occurred  to  his  obfervation.  His  deferiptions 

* Another  proof  of  a great  deflation.  + A proof  of  its  great  antiquity. 
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of  places  are  generally  ftiort ; but  they  are  the  compleateft  of  the  kind 
at  that  early  period. 

The  following  account  of  the  ancient  town  of  Scarborough  is  extracted 
from  the  fir  ft  volume  of  his  Itinerary. 

“ Scar  deburg  Toune  though  it  be  privilegid,  yet  it  femith  to  be  yn 
Pickering  Lithe , for  the  Caftelle  of  Scardeburgh  is  countid  of  the  jurif- 
di(ftion  of  Pickering , and  the  ihore  from  Scardeburgh  to  the  very  point 
of  Pj&i/tfui-Bridge  * by  the  Se  about  a vj  miles  from  Scar  deburg  towards 
Bridlington  is  of  Pickering  Lith  jurifditftion.  Scardeburgh  where  it  is 
not  defendid  by  the  Warth  and  the  Se  is  waullid  a little  with  fton,  but 
moft  with  ditches  and  walles  of  yerth.  In  the  toune  to  entre  by  land 
be  but  2 gates  : Newburgh  Gate,  meately  good,  and  Aldeburgh  Gate , very 
bafe.  The  Toune,  ftondith  hole  f on  a flaty  clife  ; and  Ihoith  very  fair 
to  the  Se  fide.  Ther  is  but  one  Paroche  Chirch,  ^ in  the  Town,  of  our 
Lady,  joyning  almoft  to  the  Caftelle  : it  is  very  faire  and  filed  on  the 
fides,  and  crolfe  filid,  and  hath  3 auncient  Towres  for  belles  with  Pyra- 
mides  on  them : whereof  2 Toures  be  at  the  weft  end  of  the  Chirch, 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs  file.  There  is  a great  Chapelle  § by 
fide  by  the  Newborow  Gate.  ” 

^ There  were  yn  the  Toun  3 howfis  of  Freres,  Gray,  Blake , and  WhiteP 

a At  the  South  Eft  point  of  Scarburgh  Toun,  by  the  Ihore,  is  a Bul- 
wark, now  yn  ruine  by  the  Se  rage,  made  by  Richard  the  Third,  that 
lay  awhile  at  Scardeburg  Caftelle,  and  befide  began  to  waul  a pece  of 
the  Toun  quadrato  faxoP  |j 

“ Ther  cummith  by  South-Efte  of  the  Bulwark  a rill  of  frefch  water, 
and  fo  goith  into  the  Se.” 

I hard  there  of  an  old  mariner  that  Henry  the  Firft  gave  grete  pri- 
vilege to  the  Town  of  ScardeburgeP 

The  Peere  whereby  focour  is  made  for  Ihippes  is  now  fore  decayid, 
and  that  almoft  yn  the  midle  of  it.” 

* Kley-Bridge.  t Wholly.  f Se  Mary’s.  § St.  Thomas’s.  |]  Squared  Stone. 
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BOUNDS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN. 

The  Town  of  Scarborough  was  anciently  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  might  probably  at  firft,  have  confifted  of  the  habitations  of 
fifhermen,  which,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fifhery,  would  be  fituated 
near  the  Sea  fhore.  As  it  increafed  in  refpetftability  and  opulence,  it 
gradually  afcended  the  hill  to  the  weft. 

Some  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  are  yet  remaining,  and 
the  line  of  their  diretftion.  may  be  traced  fo  as  to  afcertain  the  boundaries 
with  fufficient  accuracy.;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Old  town  has  not 
extended  Weftward  beyond  the  fituation  of  the  prefent  Market-crofs, 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  defended  on  the  weft  (towards  the 
land),  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  (towards  the  fea),  by  ftrong  walls.  On  the 
north,  by  a deep  moat  and  mounds  of  earth,  whilft  the  Caftle-clifF 
formed  a defence  on  the  eaft,  totally  inacceflible. 

The  houfes  in  Awborough,  or  Auldborough-Street,  and  Crofs-Street, 
have  fome  of  them  been  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  weftern 
wall,  which  has  purfued  a fouthern  diredlion  from  Awborough-gate, 
until  it  has  terminated  at  the  cliff,  now  called  Bland's  cliff,  * a little  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Market-crofs. — Thus  has  the  Old  town  been  bounded 
and  defended  on  the  weft.  , 

The  wall  which  protedled  the  town  on  the  fouth-eaft  towards  the  fea, 
joined  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  weftern  wall,  and  purfuing  an 

* Until  the  year  1722,  the  only  road  for  carriages  from  the  town  to  the  fea-lhore,  was  through 
Merchant’s  Row  and  the  well  Sandgale,  where  thofe  of  the  nobility  alfo  palfed.  About  that 
period,  Mr.  John  Bland,  a merchant  in  the  town,  undertook,  as  his  agreement  with  the  Corpo> 
ration,  dated  22d  March,  1722,  recites,  “ To  make  at  his  own  cod  a horfe-way  quite  down  the 
“ cliff  to  the  fands;  and  to  pave  the  fame  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  to  build  a fublfaniial 
“ ftaith  or  wall  facing  the  fea, — and  the  Corporation  engaged  to  pay  him  85I.  on  this  account." 
He  completed  this  communication  with  the  Ihore  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  accommodate  carriages 
alfo;  and  hence  it  obtained,  and  dill  retains  the  name  of  Bland's  Cliff'. 
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eaftern  direction,  palled  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ftreet,  now  called 
Merchants’  Row,  and  terminated  at  the  foot  of  the  Caftle-dykes. 

On  the  north  fide,  the  veftige  of  the  ancient  moat  is  yet  vifible,  and 
may  be  traced  from  Awborough-gate  in  an  eaftern  direction,  through 
a little  field  to  the  great  bank,  which  has  been  a part  of  the  ancient 
mound. — The  line  of  this  bank,  which  ftretches  to  the  north  cliff,  is  a 
fufficient  demarcation  on  this  part,  and  it  is  prefumed  it  muft  afterwards 
have  purfued  an  eaftern  diredlion  to  the  foot  of  the  Caftle-hill,  through 
Charnel-garth,  which  has  been  an  ancient  burial-ground  ; but,  as  the 
land  has  confiderably  wafted  away  in  that  part,,  this  line  cannot  now 
be  traced. 

Such  have  been  the  boundaries  and  defence  of  the  Old  town;  and  it 
appears  that  the  addition  of  Newborough  or  the  New  town , had  either  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  previoufiy  to  that  time,  the  New 
town  being  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  Old , in  the  charter  of  that 
monarch,  recited  and  confirmed  by  Edward  III,  as  before  obferved. 

There  is  a traditionary  report  that  the  old  Market-place  was  fituated 
to  the  north,  behind  the  covered  Ropery  f,  near  St.  Mary’s  Church  ; 
and  the  great  blue  Jlone , which  is  to  be  feen  there,  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tinued for  many  ages,  and  to  have  been  the  place  where  public  bargains 
were  ratified  and  difcharged ; it  being  the  cuftom  in  thofe  days  to  pay 
the  money  for  goods  bought  in  the  market,,  upon  a ftone  or  at  the 
crofs,  X in  the  prefence  of  witneftes. 

The  northern  extremity  of  1 'oiler-gate  has  communicated  with  this 
Market-place,  and  it  may  have  derived  its  appellation  from  being  the 
place  appointed  to  collect  the  tolls. 

+ This  is  confirmed  by  an  ancient  deed,  in  the  poflefiion  of  Mr.  John  Parkin,  which  mentions 
that  one  of  the  fields  now  adjoining  the  Ropery,  then  butted,  upon  the  Market-Jireet,  on  the  North. 

J The  Market  was  kept  upon  the  Sands  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  has  alfo  been  held 
in  other  parts  of  the  town  ; the  remains  of  a very  ancient  Market-crojs  are  Rill  vifible  at  the  low 
Conduit;  and  public  proclamations  continue  to  be  read  .there,  and  at  the.  Sand-gate. 
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J-  HIS  noble  Caftle,  whofe  venerable  walls  defend  the  fummit  of  a 
lofty  precipice,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  about  the  year 
1136,  by  William  Le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albermarle  and  Holdernefs,  a 
nobleman  of  Norman  extraction  ; who,  having  extenfive  demefnes  in 
this  part  of  Yorkfhire,  and  in  Holdernefs,  obtained  permiflion  of  the 
King  to  build  a caftle  upon  the  fea-coalt. 

Ancient  hiftorians  have  been  liberal  in  their  praifes  of  this  Caftle. 
William  of  Newburg,  a Monkifh  hiftorian,  (who  wrote  about  the  year 
1 190,)  and  Leland,  have  given  the  following  defcriptions  of  it. 

“ A Roche  of  a wonderful  height  and  bigneffe,  which  by  reafon  of 
fteepe  cragges  and  cliffes,  almoft  on  every  fide  is  unacceftible,  beareth 
on  the  fe,  wherewith  it  is  compalfed  about,  fave  only  a certain  ftreight 
(or  flip  of  land)  in  mannor  of  a gullet,  which  yieldeth  acceffe  and 
openeth  into  the  weft ; having  on  the  toppe  a very  faire  greene,  and 
large  plane,  containing  about  threefcore  acres  * of  ground  or  rather 
more ; a little  well  alfo  of  frefh  water  fpringing  out  of  a ftony  rocke. 
In  the  aforefaid  gullet  or  paffage  which  a man  fhall  have  much  adoe  to 
aicend  up  unto,  flandeth  a ftately  and  princelike  toure,  and  beneath 
the  faid  paffage,  the  city  (or  town)  begins,  fpreading  its  two  fides  fouth 
and  north,  but  having  the  fore  part  weftward,  and  verily  it  is  fenced 
with  a wall  of  its  owne  ; but  on  the  eaft  fide  with  the  rocke  of  the  caffle  ; 
and  both  fides  thereof  are  watered  withe  fe.  This  place,  William  Le 
Groffe,  Earl  of  Aulbermarle  and  Holderneffe,  viewing  well,  and  feeing 
it  to  be  a convenient  plot  to  build  a Caftle  upon,  helping  nature  forward 
with  a very  coftly  worke,  clofed  the  whole  plaine  of  the  rocke  with  a 
wall,  and  built  a toure  within  the  very  ftreight  of  the  paffage,  which 

* The  prefent  area  of  the  Caftle-yard  is  no  more  than  J 9 acres  5 perches.  There  is  proba- 
bly fome  miftake  in  Newburgh’s  account,  though  the  Caflle-yard  is  evidently  much  reduced. 
The  ancient  accounts  of  acres  are  generally  very  imperfeft. 
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being  in  proceffe  of  time  fallen  downe,  King  Henry  II.  caufed  to  be 
built  in  the  fame  place,  a great  and  goodly  Caftle,  after  hee  had  now 
brought  under  the  nobles  of  England,  who  during  the  loofe  govern- 
ment of  King  Stephen,  had  confumed  the  lands  of  the'  crowne,  but 
efpecially  that  William  abovefaid  of  Aulbermarle,  who  had  in  this  tradl, 
ruled  and  reigned  like  a King,  and  poffeffed  himfelfe  of  this  place  as  his 
owne.  * 

Leland  gives  the  following  account : 

“ At  the  eft  ende  of  the  tonne,  on  the  one  poynt  of  the  bofom  of  the 
Se,  where  the  Harborow  for  fhippes  is,  ftondith  an  exceeding  goodly 
larg  and  ftronge  Caftelle  on  a ftepe  rok,  having  but  one  way  by  the 
ftepe  flaty  crag  to  cum  to  it.  And  or  ever  a man  can  entre:  aream 
Cqjlelli  there  be  2 toures,  and  betwixt  eche  of  them  a Draw-Bridg,  having 
ftepe  roks  on  eche  fide  of  them.  In  the  firft  court  is  the  Arx  and  3 toures 
on  a row,  and  then  yoinith  a waul  to  them,  as  an  arme  down  from 
the  firft  courte  to  the  point  of  the  Se  cliff,  conteining  in  it  vj  toures 
whereof  the  fecond  is  fquare,  and  full  of  longging  (lodgings)  and  is  caulid 
the  ^need’s  Donre  or  Lodging .” 

“ Without  the  firft  Area  is  a great  Grew,  conteyning  (to  reken  down 
to  the  very  fhore)  fixteen  acres,  and  yn  it  is  a Chapelle,  and  befide 
olde  waulles  of  houfes  of  office  that  flood  there.  But  of  all  the  Caftelle 
the  Arx  is  the  eldeft  and,  ftrongeft  part.  The  entery  of  the  Caftele  be- 
twixt the  Draw-Bridges  is  fuch,  that  with  coftes  f the  Se  might  cum 
round  about  the  Caftelle,  the  which  ftandith  as  a little  foreland  or  poynt 
betwixt  2 Bayes.” 

The  veftiges  of  this  once  noble  and  formidable  Caftle,  convey  but  a 
faint  idea  of  its  original  ftrength  and  grandeur ; but  the  following  de- 
fcription  of  the  general  plan  of  the  works  of  ancient  fortifications,  will 
affift  the  reader  in  his  conceptions  of  the  fubjedl. 

“ The  firft  member  of  an  ancient  Caftle  was  the  Barbican , which  was  a 
watch-tower,  for  the  purpofe  of  defcrying  an  enemy  at  a great  diftance. 

* Vide  William  of  Newburg’s  account  in  Camden’s  Britannia,  Art.  Scarborough . 

+ Coll  or  expence. 
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It  Teems  to  have  no  pofitive  place,  except  that  it  was  always  an  outwork, 
and  frequently  advanced  beyond  the  ditch  ; to  which  it  was  then  joined 
by  a draw-bridge,  and  formed  the  entrance  into  the  caflle.” 

“ The  work  next  in  order  was  the  ditch,  moat,  graff,  or  fofTe,  for  by 
all  thefe  names  it  was  called.  This  was  either  wet  or  dry,  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  fituation,  though  when  it  could  be  had,  our 
anceftors  generally  chofe  the  former ; but  they  do  not  feem  to  have 
had  any  particular  rule  for  either  its  depth  or  breadth.  When  it  was 
dry,  there  were  fometimes  fubterranean  paflages,  through  which  the 
cavalry  could  fally.  This  ditch  was  fometimes  called  the  ditch  Del 
Bayle , or  of  the  Ballium  ; a diftintflion  from  the  ditches  of  the  interior 
works.  Over  it  was  either  a Handing  or  draw-bridge,  leading  to  the 
Ballium.  Within  the  ditch  were  the  walls  of  the  Ballium , or  outworks.’* 

“ The  wall  of  the  Ballium  in  Caftles  was  commonly  high,  flanked 
with  towers  ; and  had  a parapet,  embattled,  crenellated,  or  garretted  : 
for  the  mounting  of  it,  there  were  flights  of  fteps  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, and  the  parapet  often  had  the  merlons  pierced  with  long  chinks, 
ending  in  round  holes,  called  oilets.” 

“ Within  the  Ballium  were  the  lodgings  afnd  barracks  for  the  garri- 
fon  and  artificers,  wells,  chapels,  and  even  fometimes  a monaftery. 
Large  mounts  alfo  were  often  thrown  up  in  this  place,  and  thefe  ferved, 
like  modern  cavaliers,  to  command  the  adjacent  country.” 

“ The  entrance  into  the  Ballium  was  commonly  through  a ftrong 
machicolated  * and  embattled  gate,  between  two  towers,  fecured  by  a 
herfe,  or  portcullis.  Over  this  gate  were  rooms,  originally  intended  for 
the  porter  of  the  caflle : The  towers  ferved  for  the  corps  de  garde. 

“ On  an  eminence,  in  the  centre,  commonly,  though  not  always, 
flood  the  keep  or  dungeon ; fometimes  emphatically  called  the  tower ; 
it  was  the  citadel,  or  laft  retreat  of  the  garrifon,  often  furrounded  by  a 

* Machicolations  over  gates  are  fmall  proje£Hons,  fupported  by  brackets,  having  open  intervals 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  melted  lead  and  Hones  were  thrown  on  the  heads  of  the  aflailants  ; 
and  likewife  large  weights  faflened  to  ropes  or  chains,  by  which,  after  they  had  taken  effe£l,they 
were  retraced  by  the  befieged. 
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ditch,  with  a draw-bridge  and  machicolated  gate  j and  occasionally  with 
an  outer  wall,  garnifhed  with  fmall  towers.  In  large  Caftles  it  was  ge- 
nerally a high  tower,  of  four  or  five  (lories,  having  turrets  at  each  an- 
gle : in  thefe  turrets  were  the  ftair-cafes  j and  frequently,  as  in  Dover 
and  Rochefter  Caftles,  a well.  If,  inflead  of  a fquare,  the  keep  or  dun- 
geon happened  to  be  round,  it  was  called  a 'julliett , from  a vulgar  opi- 
nion that  large  round  towers  were  built  by  Julius  Cjesar.” 

41  The  walls  of  this  edifice  were  always  of  an  extraordinary  thicknefs, 
which  has  enabled  them  to  outlive  the  other  buildings,  and  to  with- 
(land  the  united  injuries  of  time  and  weather : the  keeps  or  dungeons, 
being  ahnoft  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  our  ancient  Caftles.* ' * 

44  Here,  commonly  on  the  fecond  fiery,  were  the  (late  rooms  for  the 
governor,  if  that  title  may  be  given  to  fuch  gloomy  cells  ; whofe  dark- 
fome  appearance  induced  Mr.  Borlafe  to  form  a conjecture  more  inge- 
nious than  well-grounded  ; namely,  that  thefe  buildings  were  filled  dun- 
geons, from  their  want  of  light,  becaufe  the  builders  to  flrengthen  their 
ramparts,  denied  themfelves  the  pleafure  of  windows  : not  but  mo  ft  of 
them  had  fmall  chinks,  which  anfwered  the  double  purpofe  of  admit- 
ting the  light,  and  ferved  for  embrafures,  whence  they  might  fhoot 
with  long  and  crofs-bows : thefe  chinks,  though  without,  they  have 
fome  breadth,  and  carry  the  appearance  of  windows,  are  very  narrow 
next  the  chambers,  dimimfhing  confiderably  inward.  Some  of  the 
fmaller  keeps  had  not  even  thefe  conveniences  ; but  were  folely  lighted 
by  a fmall  perforation  in  the  top,  or  fkylight,  called  Courts,”  * 

44  The  different  (lories  were  frequently  vaulted,  and  divided  by  firong 
arches  ; fometimes  indeed  they  were  only  feparated  by  joifh  : On  the 
top  was  generally  a platform,  with  an  embattled  parapet,  whence  the 
garrifon  could  fee  and  command  the  exterior  works,”  * 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  works  of  ancient  fortreftes  ; and  by 
comparing  the  correfpondent  members  with  the  following  defcription 
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of  the  veftiges  of  Scarborough-Caftle,  a tolerable  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  fome  of  its  principal  parts. 

The  lofty  promontory  at  Scarborough,  on  which  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Caftle  are  fituated,  is  bounded  on  three  fides  by  the  German 
ocean,  and  elevated  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea,  prefenting  to  the  north,  the  eaft,  and  the  fouth,  a vaft  fweep  of 
craggy,  perpendicular  rocks,  totally  inacceflible.  The  tremendous  ap- 
pearance from  its  afpiring  fummit,  perfectly  aftimilates  with  the  de- 
fcription  of  Dover-cliff,  by  the  inimitable  pen  of  Shakefpeare.  * 

Its  weftern  afpetft  is  bold  and  majeftic.  A high,  fteep,  and  rocky 
Hope,  thinly  covered  with  verdure,  commands  the  town  and  the  bay  by 
its  fuperior  elevation. 

The  firft  approach  to  the  Caftle  is,  by  the  gateway  on  the  fummit  of 
a narrow  ifthmus,  on  the  weftern  fide,  above  the  town.  Within  this 
gate,  the  north  and  fouth  walls  of  the  Caftle  form  an  angular  projec- 
tion. j*  This  outwork  or  corps  de  garde , which  is  without  the  ditch,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a draw-bridge,  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
Caftle,  and  is,  what  was  anciently  called  the  Barbican. 

The  draw-bridge  is  a fmall  diftance  within  the  gate,  and  under  it  is 
a deep  and  perpendicular  fofle.  This  fofle  continues  fouthward,  along 
the  foot  of  the  weftern  declivity  of  the  Caftle-hill,  the  whole  length  of 
the  line  of  the  wall. 

» “ How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ’tis  to  caft  one’s  eye  fo  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles. 

The  fifhermen  who  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminifh’d  to  her  fluff,  her  fkiff  a buoy 
Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight— The  murm’ring  furge 
That  on  th’  unnumber’d  pebbles  idly  chafes, 

Can  fcarce  be  heard  fo  high.” 

+ At  the  weftern  point  of  this  projeflion,  without  the  walls,  is  an  outwork  on  an  eminence, 
which  was  a battery,  at  the  fiege  of  the  Caftle  in  164$,  mounting  feven  guns,  and  was  called 
Bulhel’s  Battery. 
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Within  the  draw-bridge,  on  the  right,  is  a part  of  the  wall  of  the 
Ballium , to  which  there  is  a little  acclivity ; and  here  rifes  a flately 
tower,*  majeflic  even  in  ruin.  This  tower,  which  has  been  the  keep 
or  dungeon,  is  a very  lofty,  fquare  building,  ninety-feven  feet  high, 
and  has  formerly  had  an  embattled  parapet.  7 The  walls  are  twelve 
feet  thick,  cafed  with  fquared  Hones,  and  the  mortar,  having  been  mixed 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients,  in  a fluid  (late,  which  required 
a long  period  for  the  gradual  exhalation  of  the  moifture,  has  received  a 
confiftency  by  age,  that  renders  it  more  impenetrable  and  durable  than 
even  the  flone  of  the  building.  The  different  flories  have  been  vaulted, 
and  divided  by  ftrong  arches  ; and  private  paffages  are  vifible  in  fome 
of  the  intervals  of  the  cafing  of  the  walls.  The  windows  have  femi- 
circular  arches,  fupported  by  round  pillars,  and  are  larger  than  ufual 
in  fuch  buildings. 

The  area  of  the  Ballium , where  the  tower  is  {iterated,  contains  more 
than  half  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  feparated  from  the  internal  part  of 
the  Caflle-yard  by  a ditch  and  a mound,  furmounted  with  a wall. 
Near  to  the  weftern  wall,  on  plowing  out  this  ground,  in  the  year  1783, 
a pavement  of  neat  fquare  bricks  was  difcovered,  and  a fire-place  of 
grit  flone.  Here  was  alfo  a deep  well ; but  whence  it  was  fupplied 
with  water,  cannot*  at  prefent,  be  afcertained.  In  the  Ballium , were 
moft  of  the  habitable  buildings  belonging  to  the  Caflle,  and  adjoining  it 
were  the  towers,  mentioned  by  Leland,  containing  the  Queens  lodging, 
&c.  The  embattled  wall  which  has  defended  and  adorned  the  fummit 
of  the  hill  on  the  weflern  fide,  continues  hence  to  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  Caflle-yard.  It  is  flanked  with  numerous  femicircular 
turrets,  with  chinks  or  openings,  whence  they  difcharged  their  arrows 
and  other  miffiles. . Thefe  are  haftening  to  decay,  and  exhibit  a fcene 
of  venerable  ruin. 

* This  is  the  Arx  mentioned  by  Leland,  who  alfo  writes  that  there  were  two  other  towers 
which  defended  the  approach  to  this,  and  between  each  of  them  a draw-bridge. 

+ In  its  original  ftate,  it  cannot  have  been  lefs  than  120  feet  in  height. 
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Various  modes  of  defending  the  Cadies  were  anciently  practiced,  ana 
every  contrivance  that  ingenuity  could  devife,  was  adopted. 

“ The  befieged  oppofed  the  aflailants  with  flights  of  darts  and  large 
Aones,  fhot  from  their  engines,  with  arrows  and  quarrels  from  their 
crofs-bows.  They  alfo  made  Tallies  wherein  they  attempted  to  burn  or 
demoliih  the  machines  of  their  enemies.  Upon  the  catius  and  fow  they 
threw  mondrous  weights  to  break,  and  wildfire  to  burn  them.  Sacks 
filled  with  wool  were  loofely  fufpended  from  the  wall,  in  the  part  at- 
tacked, to  break  the  flroke  of  the  ram , and  befides  this,  there  were  divers 
other  inventions,  fuch  as  nippers,  worked  by  a crane,  for  feizing  it ; 
and  fometimes  .they  let  fall  upon  it  a huge  beam,  fadened  with  chains 
to  two  drong  leavers.”  * 

Hence,  may  be  perceived  the  extreme  difficulty  of  any  hoflile  attempt 
Succeeding  againd  a fortrefs,  fo  Aronglv  fituated  by  nature,  and  im- 
proved by  art,  as  that  of  Scarborough ; more  particularly  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  the  enemies’  battering,  engines  could  not  be  brought 
to  aft  againd  the  walls,  on  account  of  the  deep  declivity  of  the  hill  in 
front ; and,  it  is  faid,  that  large  mads  and  fpars  were  fo  placed,  as  to 
be  in  condant  readinefs  to  be  rolled  down  the  flope  at  the  moment  of 
any  fudden  alarm  of  an  attempt  to  gain  the  walls  by  Surprize. 

The  Gate-way  has  evidently  been  machicolated  : the  approach  to  it, 
by  the  narrow  ijthmus , was  alfo  flanked  with  numerous  turrets,  and  the 
entrance  triply  defended  with  draw-bridges  and  towers,  particularly  by 
the  formidable  Arx,  which  feems,  in  early  ages,  to  have  been  impreg- 
nable. 

The  pofleffion  of  this  important  fortrefs  mud  have  added  much 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  William  Le  Gros,  who  having  thus 
attained  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  ruled  in  thefe  parts  with  princely 
authority,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  Stephen,  his  fovereign. — 
But  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  II.  he  experienced  a fevere  humi- 
liation. This  King,  in  order  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of 
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the  nobles,  commanded  all  the  Caftles  eredted  in  the  preceding  reign  to 
be  demolifhed.  The  Earl  of  Albermarle  refilled  the  royal  mandate, 
until  he  was  compelled  by  force,  to  deliver  up  a fortrefs,  which  at  an 
immenfe  expence  he  had  rendered  almolt  impregnable.  Henry  II.  came 
into  the  north  to  fee  his  orders  carried  into  execution  ; and  the  fituation 
of  Scarborough  Caftle  appeared  fo  great  a defence  to  the  fea-coaft,  that 
he  not  only  preferved  it  from  deftruction,  but  improved  it  in  ftrength 
and  magnilicence. 

William  Le  Gros  was  fo  much  affedled  with  this  fudden  reverfe  of 
fortune,  that  he  retired  from  the  feenes  of  public  life  to  a fequeftered 
retreat  at  Thornton  in  Lincolnfhire,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1 1 79, 
(25th  Henry  II.)  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  at  that  place,  which  he 
had  founded  and  liberally  endowed. 

This  illuftrious  Nobleman  was  grandfon  of  Odo  * de  Campania,  who 
married  Adeliza,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whence  it 
appears  that  he  was  of  the  blood-royal  of  England. 

To  Odo,  fucceeded  Stephen,  Earl  of  Albermarle  and  Holdernefs.  And 
William  his  fon,  furnamed  Le  Gros  ( the  fat ) inherited  his  titles  and 
eftates.  He  married  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.)  Cecilia,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  William,  the  fon  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  and  bro- 
ther to  King  David. 

William  Le  Gros,  in  early  life,  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  military 
accomplifhments.  He  is  deferibed  as  “ juvenis  JlrenuiJfimus ; in  armis  muL 
turn  cxercitatus .”  f 

* The  Conqueror,  at  the  interceffion  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Roan,  gave  Odo  the  feigniory  of 
Holdernefs,  and  he  was  alfo  endowed  with  the  city  of  Albermarle,  upon  condition,  that  in  every 
expedition  in  which  the  Archbifhop  attended  in  perfon,  he  fhould  be  the  ftandard. bearer  with 
twelve  Knights.  v 

Odo,  when  he  came  to  fettle  in  Holdernefs,  found  it  a barren  country,  bc&Ting  nothing  but  oats9 
he  therefore  requefted  the  King  to  give  him  fome  lands  that  would  produce  wheat.,  ufwhich  he 
confented,  and  granted  him  the  Lordfhip  of  Bytham  in  Lincolnfhire.  The  Englifh  hiftory  fays 
this  grant  was  made  to  Stephen  (fon  of  Odo)  to  feed  his  fon  William,  then  an  infant,  with 
wheaten  bread. 

+ A moft  vigorous  young  man,  of  great  experience  in  arms. 
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He  had  the  honour  of  the  chief  command  of  the  Englifh  army, 
which  engaged  and  defeated  that  of  David,  King  of  Scotland,  upon 
Cuton-Moor,  near  Northallerton,  anno  1138.  This  battle  was  called  The 
Standard,  from  a carriage  upon  wheels  of  a Angular  conflru&ion,  in 
which  was  erected  a maft,  furmounted  by  a filver  crofs,  and  under  that 
were  fufpended  three  banners,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  St.  John  of  Bever- 
ley, and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon.  This  was  a fignal  difplayed  only  upon 
the  mofl  extraordinary  occafions,  when  the  very  kingdom  itfelf  was  in 
danger,  and  fo  great  confidence  had  the  Englifh  in  this  Standard,  that 
they  thought  themfelves  invincible,  fighting  under  it. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  this  remarkable  battle. 

u David,  King  of  Scotland,  puffed  the  Tyne  with  twenty-fix  thoufand 
men,  and  was  advancing  towards  Yorkfhire,  propofing  to  fubdue  and 
defolate  the  whole  north  of  England. — Stephen,  having  full  employ- 
ment for  his  forces  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  committed 
the  defence  of  the  north  to  the  northern  barons,  who  were  affembled 
at  York  to  confult  on  the  befl  means  of  obviating  the  danger. — The 
Archbifhop  of  York,  though  very  old  and  infirm,  difplayed  on  the  oc- 
cafion  a moil  heroic  fortitude.  By  his  fpeeches  and  example  he  excited 
the  moil  enthufiaflic  zeal  in  the  caufe,  and  agreeably  to  the  religious 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  enjoined  a fail  of  three  days ; at  the  end  of 
which,  after  hearing  their  private  confeffions,  he  gave  them  a public 
abfolution  and  his  epifcopal  benediction. — He  had  a ftrong  inclination 
to  accompany  them  to  the  field  of  battle  ; but  upon  account  of  his  great 
age  and  infirmities,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  ftay  at  home  and  offer 
up  his  prayers  for  their  fuccefs  : however  he  fent  all  his  vaffals  with 
them,  together  with  his  Archdeacon  and  one  of  his  fufFragans,  Ralph, 
Bilhop  of  the  Orkneys  ; for  at  that  time  thefe  iflands  were  not  fubjedl 
to  Scotland. — Thus  prepared,  and  afiifled  by  a body  of  cavalry  fent  by 
Stephen,  the  army  of  the  Barons,  confiding  of  many  Knights  and  Gen- 
tlemen, with  about  eight  thoufand  of  their  vafials,  marched  to  meet 
the  enemy,  who  had  now  paffed  the  Tees,  and  with  the  mofl  horrid 
barbarities  were  ravaging  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire. — The  forces  of  the 
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Barons  were  commanded  by  William  Le  Gros,  fouiider  of  Scar- 
borough Cadle,  who  led  them  to  Guton-Moor,  where  they  arrived  at 
the  break  of  day,  on  the  22ci  Augud,  1138.  Being  fecured  on  their 
flanks  by  moralfes  and  entrenchments,  they  difpofed  their  foot  in  clofe 
compact  order  round  their  flandard. — The  cavalry  were  ordered  to 
ferve  on  foot,  except  fome  few,  who  were  polled  in  the  rear  to  guard 
the  horfes  of  thofe  who  were  difmounted,  which  were  removed  to  fome 
diftance  behind  the  army,  that  they  might  not  be  affrighted  with  the 
lliouts  of  the  enemy. — In  the  foremolt  ranks  of  the  Englilh  army  were 
all  the  braveft  of  the  Barons  and  Knights,  intermingled  with  the  heavy 
armed  foldiers,  and  under  their  protection  were  placed  a great  number 
of  archers  and  pikemen- — By  the  time  they  were  completely  formed, 
the  Scottifh  army  appeared  in  fight,  and  was  difpofed  for  the  attack  in 
three  lines. — The  firft  confided  chiefly  of  Galwegians,  the  moll  feroci- 
ous and  daring,  but  the  word  armed  and  word  difciplined  corps  in  the 
field. — The  fecond  line  was  commanded  by  the  gallant  young  Prince 
of  Scotland,  and  the  third  by  King  David  himfelf. 

“ As  foon  as  the  vanguard  of  the  Scots  began  to  advance,  Ralph, Bffhop 
of  the  Orkneys,  exhorted  the  Englilh  to  fight  valiantly ; then  calling  upon 
God  to  affifl  them,  he  fil'd  gave  them  a general  abfolution,  and  then 
his  blefling. — The  Galwegians  came  on  with  terrible  Ihouts  or  rather 
yells,  and  charged  with  fuch  fury  as  compelled  the  Englilh  pikemen  in 
the  firfi  ranks  to  give  ground  ; but  they  were  repulfed  by  the  men  at 
arms. — The  Galwegian  fpears  being  long  and  fender,  and  of  little  ufe 
againd  helmets  and  bread-plates  of  iron,  they  threw  them  away  and 
boldly  maintained  the  fight  with  fwords. — In  the  confiiCl,  however, 
another  difadvantage  attended  them ; their  targets  covered  with  hides. 
Were  no  defence  againd  the  Englilh  archers,  whofe  fird  ranks,  in- 
termixed with  the  men  at  arms,  levelled  their  arrows  fo  well  at  the 
breads  and  faces  of  the  enemy,  while  the  rear  ranks  fent  their 
rovers  into  the  air  with  fuch  a well-direcded  range,  that  they  inceflantly 
fell  in  mortal  Ihowers  upon  the  Galwegians,  and  together  made  fo 
dreadful  a carnage,  that  the  fields  were  foon  covered  with  the  dead  and 
dying.  The  flanks  gave  way  and  began  to  quit  their  pods.  The  Prince 
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of  Scotland,  feeing  this,  advanced  to  their  fuccour  at  the  head  of  his 
■cavah}7',  and  made  fo  fierce  an  attack  upon  the  Englifh  that,  in  one 
•part,  he  broke  through  them,  then  attacked  the  Engiiih  cavalry  in  the 
rear,  drove  them  before  him,  and  raihly  went  in  purfuit  of  them. — 
The  terror  and  confufion  in  the  Engiiih  army  was  at  this  period  fo 
great,  that  fome  of  them  were  beginning  to  quit  the  ground ; but  an 
old  foldier,  having  cut  ofF  the  head  of  one  of  the  enemy,  fixed  it  upon 
his  fpear,  and  called  out,  “ The  head  of  the  SCOTTISH  KING.” 
An  objeCt  fo  interefting  inilantly  flopped  the  flight. — The  Engiiih, 
doling  their  ranks  with  redoubled  alacrity,  charged  the  remaining 
Galwegians,  who  could  no  longer  fuilain  the  Engiiih  arrows,  nor  the 
fwords  of  the  Knights. — Their  two  chiefs  being  ilain,  they  fled  out  of 
the  field. — Tire  victorious  Engiiih  then  attacked  the  third  divifion  of 
the  Scots,  who  difmayed  by  the  deft  ruCtion  of  their  firft  and  the  total 
difappearance  of  their  fecond  line,  hardly  flood  the  firft  onfet. — David 
liimfelf  refufed  to  flee,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  that  the 
Knights  of  his  guard  forced  him  away  from  captivity  or  death. — Thus 
the  King  returned  to  Carlifle  in  great  anxiety  for  the  lofs  of  the  battle, 
and  the  fate  of  his  fon,  who  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  third  day  after 
his  father,  with  part  of  his  cavalry,  the  reft  of  the  divifion  having  been 
difperfed  or  deftroyed. — The  Scottiih  infantry  left  upwards  of  ten 
thoufand  dead  upon  the  field,  and  many  were  flaughtered  in  the  flight 
by  the  foldiers  who  purfued,  and  the  enraged  country  people.  Many 
Knights  were  made  prifoners,  many  banners  and  moil  of  the  Scottiih. 
baggage  taken.  The  Engiiih  loft  only  one  gentleman  of  diftinClion, 
and  but  a Email  number  of  foldiers.” 

The  government  of  Scarborough  Caftle,  after  the  difpofleflion  of 
William  Le  Gros,  was  efteemed  an  office  of  fuch  diftintftion,  that  the 
honour  of  the  appointment  was  folicited  by  the  firft  nobility. 

Roger,  * the  celebrated  Archbiihop  of  York,  was  appointed  gover- 

* A contention  arole  in  his  time,  between  the  Sees  of  York  and  Canterbury,  refpefling  the 
fupremacy,  which  was  not  finally  determined  until  the  year  1534,  when  Pope  Innocent  the  Sixth, 
defirous  to  gratify  both  parties,  invented  the  nice  diltin&ion  of  Primate  of  England , which  was 
given  to  the  Archbiihop  of  York,  and  that  of  Primate  of  All  England  to  the  Archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury. 
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nor,  in  the  year  1174,  (20th  Henry  II.)  which  was  five  years  previous 
to  the  death  of  its  illuftrious  founder. 

It  may  appear  flrange  to  fome,  that  one  of  the  firfl  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  fhould  have  been  inverted  with  fuch  an  office  ; but  it  was  not 
uncommon,  in  thofe  days,  for  the  epifcopal  order  to  engage  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs ; and  Bifhops,  fometimes,  had  the  command 
of  armies. 

The  Archbifhop  of  York  continued  in  the  government  of  Scar- 
borough Caftle  during  his  life,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Hugh  Bardolph, 
a younger  fon  of  Lord  Bardolph.  This  young  nobleman  was  in  fa 
great  eftimation  with  Richard  I.  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four 
commiffioners  to  affift  the  Bifhops  of  Ely  and  Durham  in  the  exercife 
of  the  government  of  the  realm,  during  the  King’s  abfence  on  a Crufade 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  infatuation  of  the  human  mind,  under  the  influence  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  is  aftonifhing.  Richard  I.  was  accompanied  by  the  flower  of  the 
Englifh  Nobility.  The  whole  of  Chriftendom  was  agitated  with  a 
fpirit  of  enthufiafm. — Princes,  Prelates,  Nobles,  and  even  Ladies  of  the 
firft  diftin&ion,  embarked  to  fhare  in  the  glory  of  the  Holy  War ; and 
the  frenzy  did  not  terminate,  until  more  than  two  millions  perifhed  in 
the  different  crufades. 

Richard  I.  obtained  diftinguifhed  honour  in  the  fields  of  Paleftine, 
by  his  fuperior  valour  ; but  while  he  was  gathering  laurels  in  a foreign 
land,  the  unwelcome  tidings  of  the  diffentions  which  prevailed  in  his 
own  kingdom,  haftened  his  return ; and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
degraded  Bardolph  for  various  mifdemeanors,  and  difpoffeffed  him  of 
the  government  of  Scarborough  Caftle. 

A.D.  1215.  The  memorable  compa<5t  made  between  King  John  and  his 
fubjedls  at  this  period,  forms  an  illuftrious  aera  in  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try: the  plains  of  Runnemede  were  covered  with  a vaft  affemblage  on  the 
important  occafion.  The  King,  the  Prelates,  the  Barons,  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  the  other  claffes  of  the  people  appeared  in  great 
folemnity  ; and  after  fome  conferences,  the  King  eftablifhed  the  confti- 
tutional  rights  of  the  fubjed:s,  by  the  two  celebrated  charters  of  Magna 
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Chart  a and  Chart  A de  Foresta.  The  Government  of  Scarborough 
Cable  was  then  ebeemed  of  fo  much  importance,  that  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  bind  himfelf  by  an  oath,  to  conform  to  the  diredlions 
of  the  feledl  noblemen  who  were  appointed  guardians  of  the  privileges. 
And  it  was  agreed,  that  fuch  only  fhould  be  placed  as  governors  in  this 
fortrefs,  who  were  judged  to  be  moft  faithful  to  the  Barons  and  the 
realm. 

Brian  Fitz-Alan  of  Bedale,  Sheriff  of  Yorkfhire,  (20th  of  Henry  TIL) 
was  made  governor  of  this  caftle.  And  William  de  Dacre  of  the  North, 
(3  2d  of  the  fame  reign)  was  appointed  to  both  thefe  offices. 

John  de  Vefci,  (in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.)  having  returned  from  a 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  fucceeded  to  the  government  of  this 
Cable,  which  he  retained  to  his  death.  And  Ifabel  de  Beaumont,  his 
fecond  wife,  who  furvived  him,  being  a kinfwoman  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
had  the  cubody  of  it  committed  to  her,  and  continued  it  during  her 
life. 

William  de  Vefci,  the  brother  and  heir  of  John,  fucceeded  Ifabel  de 
Beaumont.  And  Thomas  de  Oughtred,  in  the  fame  reign,  having  difi- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  Scottifh  wars,  was  rewarded  by  the  King,  for 
his  ferviees,  in  being  appointed  the  governor. 

A.  D.  1312.  Piers  de  Gavejlon , a Gafcon  Knight,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  II.  having  by  his  unbounded  infolence  excited  the  refentment 
of  the  Englifli  Barons,  they  formed  a powerful  confpiracy  againb  him. 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaber,  Coufin-german  to  the  King,  and  firb  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  was  the  chief  of  the  party,  who  had  confederated 
and  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  expel  Gavebon.  The  Earl  of  Lan- 
caber fuddenly  raifed  an  army  and  marched  to  York,  where  he  found 
the  King  already  removed  with  his  favourite  to  Newcable.  He  habened 
thither  in  purfuit  of  them,  and  Edward  had  jub  time  to  efcape  to  Tirn- 
mouth,  where  he  embarked  and  failed  with  Gavebon  to  Scarborough, 
and  appointed  him  the  governor  of  the  Cable,  which  was  then  ebeemed 
one  of  the  brongeb  fortrebes  in  the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
was  fent  by  the  confederate  Nobles  with  a confiderable  force  to  befiege 
the  Cable ; but  Gavebon  with  great  bravery  repulfed  feveral  abaults, 
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and  it  was  the  want  of  provifions  only  which  obliged  him,  after  a no- 
ble defence,  to  capitulate  and  furrender  himfelf  prifoner.  The  con- 
ditions which  he  had  ftipulated  with  Pembroke  were  totally  difregarded ; 
and  he  was  condu&ed  to  Dedington  Caftle  near  Banbury,  where  he  was 
feized  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  beheaded  on  Blacklow-hill  (now 
Gaverfley  Heath)  20th  June,  A.  D.  1312.  * 

Edward  II.  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  feized  the  Caftle  and  Town 
of  Scarborough  into  his  own  hands,  f And  in  the  14th  of  Edward  III. 
an  inquifition  was  taken  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  their 
rents,  of  which  the  following  are  particulars,  viz.  15  acres  of  meadow 
within  the  Caftle,  valued  at  60s.  per  annum. — The  herbage  without  the 
walls,  1 os. — The  filhery  (or  taking  of  fifh)  belonging  to  the  Caftle,  6s.  4ci 
—The  drying  of  nets  within  the  Caftle,  communibus  annis , 13s.  4ft. — 
Rent  of  aflize  in  the  town  called  Gablage,  1 61.  17s.  nd. — Other  rents 
of  aflize,  rol.  7s.  6d.  which  it  is  Hated  would  have  been  higher,  but  that 
feveral  houfes  fpecified  in  the  writ  had  been. dilapidated — 4s.  rents  paid 
by  the  Ciftercian  Monks — rents  of  aflize  at  Waifgrave,  7I.  5s.  9’d. — 6o 
acres  of  land  which  Henry  III.  recovered  in  an  atftion  again  ft  certain 
burgefles  of  Scarborough,  valued  at  60s.  per  annum.— The  tolls  of  the 
Borough,  valued  at  27k — Eour  water-mills  and  one  wind-mill,  valued  at 
1 61.  per  ann. — The  drying  of  nets  in  the  fields  at  Scarborough,  valued  at 
100s.  per  ann. — Three  tenements  belonging  to  the  Crown,  valued  at 
1 os.  8d.— Profits  of  Court,  1 00s.  per  ann  —The  whole  value,  1 ool.  4s.  1 o\ d.$ 
“ In  the  unfuccefsful  war  which  Edward  the  Second  carried  on 
againft  Robert  de  Brus,  King  of  Scotland,  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Yorkfhire  , were  ravaged  by  the  latter  : and,  in  the 
yearn  3 1 8,  Douglas,  the  Scottifh  general,  burned  the  towns  of  North- 
allerton and  Boroughbridge,  and  impofed  a contribution  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Ripon.  Then  he  reduced  Scarborough  and  Skipton  to 
allies,  and,  together  with  much  plunder,  carried  a great  number  of  pri- 
foners  into  Scotland.  § 

* Hume’s  Hiftory  of  England.  d Claufe  Roll,  5 Ed.  III. 

f Brevia  Regum  Ebor.  pt.  1.  No.  43.  \ Smollett’s  Hiftory  of  England. 
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The  formidable  fituatioti  of  the  Caftle  feems  to  have  preferved  it  from 
.the  fury  of  thofe  invaders,  as  there  is  no  account  in  hiflory  of  its  hav- 
ing fuffered  on  this  occaficn. 

In  the  patent,  14th  Edward  II.  * is  a grant  that  the  fervices  rendered 
gratuitoufly  by  the  men  of  Scarborough  in  watching  and  fortifying 
the  Caftle,  {hall  not  be  conftrued  into  a precedent  to  their  difadvantage. 

It  alfo  appears  by  a record  among  the  Brevia  Regum  Ebor.  f that, 
previous  to  the  16th  of  Edward  III.  the  following  perfons  had  been  con- 
{tables  (or  governors)  of  Scarborough  Caftle. 

John  Sampfon,  (in  whofe  time  the  dilapidations  amounted  to  iool.) — > 
RalphFitzwilliam — John  de  Mowbray:  In  his  time  the  great  hall  and  other 
parts  of  the  Caftle  became  fo  ruinous  that  they  fell  down ; the  dilapi- 
dations were  eftimated  at  200I. — Talliferus  de  Tyke,  and  John  de  Rob. 
lefton — Giles  de  Bello  Campo  (or  Beauchamp) — Henry  de  Percy  and 
Eleanor,  his  mother — Robert  de  Sapy — William  Ward,  and  Robert 
Wawayne — Robert  Wawayne,  and  Alex,  de  Bergh — Roger  de  Som- 
mer v ill. 

In  the  1 6th  of  Edward  III.  Henry  de  Percy  was  governor,  at  a fa- 
lary  of  40  marks  per  annum. — The  whole  expence  of  putting  the 
Caftle  into  repair  was  then  eftimated  at  2000I. ; the  principal  dilapida- 
tions were  in  the  Barbican  and  the  walls. 

A.  D.  1377,  1 ft  of  Richard  II. — A daring  Scottifh  freebooter,  of  the 
name  of  Mercer,  having  been  taken  by  fome  northern  fhips,  was  com- 
mitted prifoner  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Scarborough  Caftle. 
His  fon,  in  revenge  for  the  father’s  imprifonment,  formed  a defperate 
enterprife,  and  entering  the  harbour  of  Scarborough  with  fome  Scottifh, 
French,  and  Spanifh  fhips,  carried  away  feveral  veffels  in  triumph. — 
Alderman  PHiLroT,  an  opulent  Citizen  of  London,  of  a noble  and 
patriotic  fpirit,  refenting  fo  great  a national  indignity,  equipped  a fleet 
of  armed  fhips,  and  embarked  in  perfon.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
encounter  Mercer’s  fleet,  and  obtained  a glorious  victory.  All  the 
veffels  taken  from  Scarborough  were  recovered,  and  fifteen  Spanifh  fhips 

* Pt.  2.  m.  5.  + Pt.  a.  No.  18. 
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richly  laden  were  captured.  The  gallant  Alderman,  on  his  return  to 
London  with  his  prizes,  was  impeached  for  prefuming  to  raife  a navy 
without  the  confent  of  the  King  and  Council ; but  his  motives  appeared 
lo  generous  and  noble,  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  ever 
after  lived  in  great  efteem  and  reputation.  “ He  alfo  maintained  a 
thoufand  foldiers  at  his  own  charge,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
againft  the  French,  who  forely  infefted  the  fouthern  coafls  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.”  He  had  the  honour  of  Knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him  in  the  year  1382,  for  his  eminent  fervices. 

John  de  St.  Quintin  was  made  governor  of  the  Caftle,  for  life,  in  the 
6th  of  Richard  II.  with  the  annual  falary  of  40  marks. 

It  appears  by  a record  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  that  the  Caftle  and 
Town  of  Scarborough,  with  the  port  and  haven,  and  the  manor  of  Waif- 
grave,  were  granted  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  Anne,  his 
wife,  and  her  heirs,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Buffiey ; and  that  in 
1473  (12  Edward  IV.)  an  aft  of  Parliament  paffed,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  if  the  faid  grant  were  ever  annulled,  they  fhould  have 
poffeftion  again  of  the  faid  manor  of  Bufhey.  * 

Sir  Thomas  Lumley,  Knight,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  governor, 
23d  of  Henry  VI.  He  married  a natural  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV. 
and  was  fummoned  to  Parliament  from  the  10th  of  this  King’s  reign 
to  the  13th  of  Henry  VII. 

In  the  year  1536  (27th  of  Henry  VIII.)  the  internal  peace  of  the  nation 
was  difturbed  by  various  infurretftions,  on  account  of  the  fuppreffion  of 
religious  houfes.  Forty  thoufand  men,  affembled  in  Yorkfhire,  were  fur- 
niffied  with  armour,  artillery,  and  all  the  implements  of  war.  Priefts  in  fa- 
cerdotal  veftments,  bearing  crucifixes,  preceded  this  tumultuous  army, 
and  they  ftiled  their  infurredlion,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Their 
banners  were  painted  with  curious  devices,  reprefenting  the  five  wounds 
of  Chrift,  the  cake,  the  chalice,  &c.  and  on  their  fleeves  was  inferibed 
the  name  of  Jefus.  Robert  Aske,  a gentleman  of  inconfider- 


* Cotton,  MSS.  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  212. 
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able  property  and  of  a bold  and  enterprifiilg  fpirit,  was  their  com- 
mander, with  one  Rudstone,  his  affociate  in  the  field.— James  Dia- 
mond was  general  of  the  foot,  with  his  colleague,  a poor  fifherman, 
who  filled  himfelf  the  Earl  of  Poverty. — They  all  took  an  oath,* 
that  they  had  engaged  in  the  Holy  Pilgrimage,  from  no  other  motive 
than  love  to  Almighty  God  and  the  Church,  the  prefervation  of  the 
King’s  perfon  and  iffue,  the  purifying  of  the  nobility,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  all  bafe-born  perfons  and  evil  counfellors  from  the  prefence  of 
the  King. 

A detachment  of  this  fanatical  army,  under  the  command  of  Robert 
AsKE,befiegedScarboroughCaflle,and  expected  inflantly  to  have  reduced 
it. — Sir  Ralph  Eure  or  Evers,  defcended  from  a family  diflinguifhed 
for  military  honour,  was  then  governor.  The  garrifon  was  inconfider- 
able,  confining  principally  of  the  tenants  and  fervants  of  the  governor, 
and  a few  volunteers  who  were  attached  to  him  from  motives  of  per- 
fonal  efleem.  They  were  deflitute  of  military  dores  and  in  iuch  want 
of  provifions,  that  they  were  under  the  necedity  of  fudaining  them- 
felves  half  the  time  with  bread  and  water ; yet  from  the  great  natural 
drength  of  the  Cadle,  and  the  fkill  and  intrepidity  of  the  gallant  Ralph 
Eure,  the  furious  affailants  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize 
with  confufion  and  difgrace.  f 

This  infurreiftion  was  fuppreffed,  without  much  bloodfhed,  by  the 
Earl  of  Shrev/fbury  and  other  Generals  of  the  King,  and  the  deluded 

* “Ye  fhall  not  enter  into  this  our  Holy  Prilgrimage  of  Grace  for  commynfelth,  but  only  for  the 
love  vou  doe  bere  Almyghte  Godde  his  faith,  and  to  Holy  Church  militant,  the  maintenance  thereof 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  King’s  perfon,  his  iffue,  the  puryfyingNobilitie,  and  to  expulfe  all  villayne 
blode,  and  evil  councelLors  agaynfl  the  Commynvvelthe,  from  his  Grace,  and  the  Privie  Counfel 
fame,  and  that  ye  fhall  not  enter  into  ouer  faid  Pilgramege,  for  no  particuler  proffiie  to  youre  felfe, 
nor  to  doe  no  difpleafure  to  no  privey  perfon,  but  by  counfel  of  the  Commynwelthe,  nor  flee, 
nor  murder,  for  no  envye,  but  in  your  herts  put  away  all  feare  and  dreade,  and  take  afore  you 
the  Croffe  of  Chrifle,  and  in  your  herts  his  laithe,  the  reflitution  of  the  Churche,  the  fupprefiion 
of  the  Herytyks  and  their  opynions,  by  all  the  holle  contents  of  thys  booke.” 

i Another  detachment  under  the  command  of  one  Hallam.took  the  town  of  Hull  by  furprife  ■„ 
but  their  triumph  was  of  fhort  duration  — the  Mayor,  with  afliflants,  attacked  Hallam’s  party,  and 
feized  him  with  other  ringleaders. 
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multitude  difperfed  peaceably  to  their  own  habitations.  But  the 
flames  of  civil  difcord  were  not  entirely  extinguiflied,  as  they  broke 
out  again  in  the  year  1537,  in  the  north  and  eaft  of  Yorklhire  ; in 
which  moft  of  the  perfons,  who  had  been  principal  aftors  in  the  former 
commotions,  were  concerned. — Sir  Francis  Bigott  difplayed  his  banners 
in  this  vicinity,  and  having  collected  a great  multitude  from  Settring- 
ton  and  Pickering  Lyth,  he  lent  an  imperious  mandate*  to  the  Bailiffs 
of  Scarborough. 

1,6  They  alfo  attempted  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  town  of  Hull; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  intention,  pulhed  forward  with  all  expedition,  in 
hopes  of  furpriling  it;  but  Sir  Ralph  Ellerker  and  Sir  John  Conltable, 
Knights,  who  reiided  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  plan,  with  fuch  forces  as  they  could  collect  on  a fudden, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  town,  Ihut  the  gates,  and  determined  to  de- 
fend it.  Scarce  were  they  entered  into  the  town,  when  the  rebels  ap- 
peared before  it ; who  were  fo  highly  exafperated  at  the  deflgn  of  fe- 
curing  this  fortrefs  being  defeated,  that  they  revenged  themfelves  on  the 
furrounding  wind-mills,  all  of  which  they  fet  on  fire.  After  this  effort 
of  revenge,  they  clofely  befieged  it  for  feveral  days,  and  in  very  haughty 
and  menacing  language  demanded  entrance.  The  garrifon  refufed, 
and  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  to  reduce  the  fortrefs,  being  informed 
that  the  country  was  arming  againll  them,  they  thought  proper  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  make  a timely  retreat.  Mr.  John  Harrifon,  the 

* Wellbelouyd,  we,  Francis  Bigolt,  Knyghte,  and  John  Hallom,  Yeoman,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  communes  commande  and  charge  you,  that  ye  alfemble  yourfelves  mediately  upon  recepete 
hereof,  and  fo  take  this  oatli  wych  we  here  fende  unto  you  ; and  then  after,  in  all  hafte  polhble, 
to  affyft  and  hayde  theis  ower  brethren,  wome  wee  fende  to  you  to  kepe,  and  make  fure  the 
caftdi  and  towne  and  port  of  Skarboro’,  that  no  man  enter  into  the  fame  caftell,  that  belongys 
unto  Rafe  Evers,  the  younger,  Knyghte,  nor  any  other  wych  did  not  take  full  part  with' the 
Communes,  at  our  firft  and  laft  affemblynge,  in  whoys  name,-  authority  or  attorney  fo  ever  they 
cume,  unlefs  they  have  licence  of  all  the  Communes,  wythe  wyche  we  charge  you  at  our  late 
being  here,  and  thys  not  to  layle ; upon  payne  of  your  lives  ye  {hall  refer  credence  unto  thys 
Melfenger,  thus  in  haft.  Fare  yee  well,  from  Settrington,  this  Mondaye  S-anfte  Mawrii  daye, 

“ FRANCIS  BIGOTT,  Knyghte, 

“ In- the  name  and  by  the  commandment  of  all  the  Communes.’’ 
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mayor,  Sir  Ralph  Ellerker,  and  Mr.  John  Conftable,  with  a ftrong  party 
of  the  town’s-rnen,  purfued  them,  fell  upon  their  rear,  flew  feveral,  and 
took  many  prifoners.” 

“ The  rebels  had  no  fooner  raifed  the  fiege,  than  Sir  Robert  Confta- 
ble, and  fome  others,  of  his  fentiments,  who  had  favoured  the  infur- 
recftion,  finding  their  ftrength  would  not  avail,  made  ufe  of  a ftrata- 
gem  ; and  entering  the  town  difguifed  like  market-people,  yet  fecretly 
armed,  they  feized  the  gates,  admitted  the  remainder  of  their  followers, 
and  took  pofleflion.  Having  thus  fecured  the  town,  he  afliimed  the 
title  of  governor.  He  continued  mailer  of  the  town  about  a month, 
when,  to  his  great  mortification,  intelligence  was  brought  him,  that  his 
partners  in  the  country  were  either  flain,  difperfed,  or  taken  prifoners 
by  the  King’s  forces.” 

u On  receiving  thefe  unwelcome  tidings,  his  fortitude  abandoned  him; 
he  became,  indeed,  fo  very  much  difpirited,  that  the  forebodings  of  his 
diftradled  mind  were  vifible  in  his  countenance,  which  was  overfpread 
with  a defponding  melancholy.  The  loyal  magiftrates  and  inhabitants 
of  Hull,  obferving  his  confternation,  and  that  of  his  party,  imagined  this 
.a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  the  town ; accordingly  the  inhabi- 
tants, headed  by  the  Mayor,  fell  upon  the  Knight  and  his  adherents  in 
the  middle  of  the  night ; when,  after  a faint  refiftance  the  rebels  were 
quite  overpowered,  and  many  of  them  were  taken  prifoners,  amongft 
whom  was  their  chief,  Sir  Robert  Conftable.”  * 

The  Infurgents  were  afterwards  defeated  in  every  quarter,  and  many 
of  the  leaders  taken  prifoners. 

Lord  Darcy,  Robert  Afk,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Thomas  Percy,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  &c.  were  apprehended  and  fent  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  being  arraigned  for  High  Treafon,  were  found 
guilty  and  fuffered  death.  As  alfo  at  the  fame  time,  William  Thurft, 
Abbot  of  Fountains ; Adam  Sudbury,  Abbot  of  Jorval;  William  Wold, 
Prior  of  Bridlington  ; and  the  Abbot  of  Ryval  or  Riveaux. 


* Tickel’s  Hiflory  of  Hull. 
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A.  D.  iJ53*~In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  &c.  having  engaged  in  a rebellion  ; and  Mr.  Thomas 
Stafford,  a gallant  young  nobleman,  the  fecond  fon  of  Lord  Stafford, 
being  at  that  period  in  France,  he  colle&ed  fome  fugitives,  and  return- 
ing with  them  to  England,  by  the  following  firatagem,  obtained  poff 
feflion  of  Scarborough  Caflle,  which  was  flightly  garrifoned. 

Having  previoufly  arranged  his  plan  of  taking  the  Caflle  by  fur- 
prife,  he  difguifed  his  little  troop  in  the  habit  of  peafants  and  country- 
men, and  came  to  Scarborough  on  a market-day,  under  the  moil  nn- 
fufpicious  appearances.  He  gained  an  eafy  admittance  into  the  Caflle, 
and  flrolled  about  with  a carelefs  air,  apparently  to  gratify  his  curiofity. 
About  thirty  of  his  men  alfo  entered  without  the  leafl  fufpicion,  and 
embracing  a favourable  opportunity,  inftantly  fecured  the  different 
centinels,  took  poffeflion  of  the  gate,  and  admitted  their  remaining 
companions,  who,  under  the  exterior  garb  of  countrymen,  had  con- 
cealed arms.  But  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Stafford  was  of  tranfient 
duration,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize  was  eventually  the  caufe 
of  his  death.  He  had  retained  the  poffeffion  only  three  days,  when 
the  Earl  of  Weflmoreland,  with  a confiderable  force,  recovered  it  with- 
out lofs. — Mr.  Stafford,  Captain  Saunders,  and  three  other  of  the  leaders 
were  taken  prifoners,  conduced  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 
They  were  afterwards  arraigned,  and  being  convidled  of  High  Treafon, 
Mr.  Stafford,  on  account  of  his  quality,  was  beheaded,  and  three  of  his 
affociates  were  hanged  and  quartered. 

There  are  no  other  memorable  incidents  upon  record,  relative  to  the 
Caflle,  until  the  civil  war,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
during  which  period  it  was  twice  befieged,  and  taken  by  the  Parliament’s 
forces,  viz.  by  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  July  25th,  1645  ; and  by  Colonel 
Bethell,  December  19,  1648. 

The  confufed  accounts  of  thofe  agitated  times,  render  it  difficult  to 
prefent  a regular  detail  of  the  operations.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  who 
was  the  governor  of  the  Caflle,  during  the  principal  fiege,  in  1 644-5,  had 
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kept  ail  accurate  journal ; but  this  and  other  family  papers  were  un- 
fortunately confumed  by  an  accidental  fire.  One  manufcript,  contain- 
ing a detached  account,  has  been  preferved.  Sir  Hugh,  after  aligning 
his  reafons,  in  this  memoir,  for  abandoning  the  fervice  of  Parliament, 
and  attaching  himfelf  to  the  Royal  caufe,  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  preparations  to  defend  the  Caftle. 

“ Sir  Hugh,  by  a commiffion  from  the  Marquis  of  Newcaflle,  ge- 
neral for  the  King  in  the  north  parts,  was  now  governor  both  of  the 
Town  and  Caftle  of  Scarborough.  * — He  had  likewife  a commiffion  for 
being  a Colonel  of  Horfe  ; and  another  to  be  Colonel  of  Dragoons  ; and 
had  alfo  a commiffion  to  order  and  judge  of  all  marine  affairs, 
within  all  the  ports  from  the  Tees  to  Bridlington,  that  fell  within 
that  extent.  He  lived  at  Scarborough  in  a very  handfome  port  and 
fafhion  ; but  upon  fuch  an  account,  as  he  thought  not  many  in  employ- 
ment for  the  King  and  Parliament  did  the  like,  for  he  had  neither  pay 
nor  allowance,  but  maintained  the  poll  of  the  Governor’s  place  at  his 
own  expence  ; not  having  the  worth  of  a chicken  out  of  the  country 
that  he  did  not  pay  for,  till  the  time  was  come  to  be  befieged.” 

“ At  the  liege  of  Hull,  the  Marquis  of  Newcaftle  required  his  pre- 
fence, and  would  have  needs  impofed  upon  him  the  command  of  a 
brigade  of  horfe  (which  was  the  curfe  of  the  army)  and  whither  he  car- 
ried him  his  own  regiment  of  horfe,  being  the  bell  in  the  army,  con- 
fiding of  350  men  raifed  at  his  own  charge  ; and  drew  400  foot  out  of 
this  garrifon,  anno  dom.  1644. — After  the  battle  of  Heffe-moor,  the 
Marquis  of  Newcaftle  came  to  Scarborough,  and  lodged  at  his  lioufe 
two  days,  till  he  had  furnifhed  him  (the  Marquis)  with  a {hip  to  go 
beyond  fea ; at  his  departure,  the  Marquis  thanked  him  for  his  enter- 
tainment, and  told  him  he  had  feared  he  fhoul'd  have  flopped  him  ; faid 
he  gave  all  for  loft  on  the  King’s  fide,  and  wifhed  his  departure  with 
him,  which,  he  conceived,  would  be  fome  countenance.  To  this,  Sir 
Hugh’s  anfwer  was,  that  he  would  wiffi  the  Marquis  to  flay ; that  if 


* He  had  previoufly  held  them  for  the  Parliament. 
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he  (Sir  Hugh)  had  committed  an  error,  he  knew  his  duty  fo  well,  that 
he  was  not  to  call  him  (the  Marquis)  to  account,  but  obey  him,  being  his 
general.- — That  for  his  own  part,  though  the  place  was  in  no  defenfible 
pofture,  he  meant  not  to  render,  till  he  heard  from  the  King,  or  was  forced 
to  it.  And  after  the  Marquis  of  Newcaftle’s  departure  moft  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  which  came  thither  with  him,  procured  paftes  to  go 
home,  or  go  to  Prince  Rupert,  then  in  Weftmoreland,  which  gave  Inch 
difcouragement  to  the  foot  foldiers,  as  many  of  them  ran  away  ; and  in- 
deed he  was  in  a very  bad  condition,  for  the  town,  by  fituation,  was  ]»ot 
tenable  ; the  caftle  was  almoft  without  habitations,  proviiion,  or  much 
ammunition; — and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  come  with  1000  horfe 
within  five  miles  of  the  place,  whereof  he  had  intelligence,  and  that  the 
foot  was  to  follow  from  York,  where  the  forces  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Manchefter,  who  had  no  other  employment  for  them  at  that 
time. — Sir  Hugh  was  not  in  a condition  to  withftand  this  {form  ; nor' 
knew  how  to  refill,  but  by  propounding  propofitions  for  rendering ; 
which  he  did  by  Mr.  Henry  Dorley,  a prifoner,  who  was  a com- 
miffioner  from  the  Parliament  to  the  Scots,  fetched  out  of  their* 
army,  during  the  fiege  at  York. — Dorley  did  not  perfectly  underhand 
how  matters  paffed  between  the  armies,  and  being  defirous  of  liberty, 
undertook  thofe  propofitions,  anck  to -obtain  ceffation  for  twenty  days, 
whilft  they  were  fent  to  the  Parliament.  The  man  being  partly  overjoyed 
with  liberty,  and  partly  over-reached  in  his  employment,  gave  them,  at 
York,  fuch  affurance  of  the  rendering,  that  Manchefter  and  his  army 
marched  to  the  fouth  ; and  the  Scots,  to  befiege  Newcaftle. — Lord  Fair- 
fax and  his  forces  fat  down  before  Helmfley  Caftle ; fo  that,  before 
the  twenty  days  expired,  Sir  Hugh  had  put  the  Town  and  Caftle,  in  a 
much  better  pofture  of  defence  ; and  had  got  into  it  400  loads  of  corn, 
cut  from  the  fields  ; he  therefore  was  out  of  fear  for  the  prefent  to  be 
befieged  — Dorley  being  returned  from  London  with  the  anfwers  to  the 
propofals  ; the  Lord  Fairfax  fent  them  to  him,  (Sir  Hugh)  requiring  his 
anfwer.  Indeed  there  was  as  much  granted  to  himfelf,  as  he  could  ex- 
pend ; yet  not  fo  much  as  was  offered  by  the  propofitions ; of  which, 
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fome  being  of  that  nature,  he  was  allured,  would  not  be  affented 
to  ; and  thereby  he  took  occafion  to  break  the  treaty,  having  then 
no  fear  of  being  befieged  ; though  it  had  been  impoffibie  for  him 
to  have  held  out,  which  he  now  did  for  about  twelve  months. — 
At  the  beginning  of  February  following,  (1644)  the  fiege  began  of 
Scarborough  Town : he  fent  into  Holland  two  of  his  children;  but 
Lady  Cholmley  would  not  forfake  him,  but  determined  on  facing  all  danger : 
Hie  continued  with  him  the  twelve  months,  during  the  fiege  of  the 
Town  and  Caflle.” 

Rufhworth’s  Collections  contain  the  following  circumflances  relative 
to  Sir  Hugh,  and  the  Caflle. 

“ Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  had  raifed  a troop  for  the  Parliament,  and  ap- 
peared active  for  their  fervice,  whereupon  he  was  by  them  entrufted 
alfo  with  the  government  of  Scarborough  Town  and  Caflle,  a place  of 
confiderable  flrength,  and  great  importance  ; but  her  Majefly  (Queen 
Henrietta)  being  landed,  * and  now  come  to  Y ork,  he,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  entered  into  intelligence  with  the  Royal  party,  and  letters 
palTed  between  him,  Colonel  Goring,  and  others  ; and  upon  one 
day,  two  trumpeters  came  to  Scarborough,  one  from  the  faid  Colonel 
Goring  at  York,  the  other  from  Sir  Francis  Mackworth  at  Thornton, 

* “ On  the  20th  of  February,  1643,  the  Queen  arrived  at  Bridlington-Quay.  Her  Majefly 
had  embarked  at  Helvoetfluys,  and  was  conveyed  over  by  a Fleet  of  Dutch  fhips  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Van  Tromp.  She  brought  with  her  thirty  pieces  of  brafs,  and  two  of 
iron  ordnance,  with  fmall  arms  for  ten  thoufand  Men  ; and,  in  expe&ation  of  her  arrival,  the 
Earl  of  Newcaftle  had  drawn  his  Army  that  way  in  order  to  proteft  her  from  the  infults  of  her 
Enemies.  Four  of  the  Parliament’s  fhips,  however,  which  lay  at  anchor  ofFNewcaflle,  and  which 
had  been  cruizing  with  a view  to  intercept  her,  having  notice  of  her  arrival,  immediately  weighed 
their  anchors  and  came  into  the  bay  before  Bridlington.  Chagrined  at  the  difappointment.  Bat- 
ten, the  Parliament’s  Vice  Admiral,  drew  up  his  fhips  in  the  night  as  near  the  Quay  as  pofTible, 
and  difcharged  above  a hundred  fhot,  many  of  which  were  bar  fhot,  and  all  of  them  direfted  to 
the  Houfe  where  the  Queen  lodged.  Some  of  thefe  aftually  paffed  through  her  chamber,  fo 
that  fhe  was  obliged  to  quit  her  bed,  and  fhelter  herfelf  in  a ditch,  in  a neighbouring  field  ; 
and  as  fhe  changed  her  uncomfortable  fituation  in  fearch  of  a more  commodious  place,  the  balls 
flew  fo  very  thick,  that  a Serjeant  was  Plain  near  her  Perfon,  and  here  fhe  might  probably  have 
terminated  her  life,  had  not  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  the  menaces  of  Van  Tromp  obliged  them 
to  defift.” 
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where  there  had  lately  happened  a rencontre  between  fome  of  the 
King’s  forces,  and  a party  fent  out  of  Scarborough,  the  latter  having- 
brought  in  feveral  prifoners  : and  the  errand  of  thefe  trumpeters  was 
•now  given  out  to  be,  to  treat  about  exchange  of  prifoners.  But,  from 
that  time,  Sir  Hugh  was  obferved  by  fome  officers  of  the  garrifon,  to 
be  very  frequently  magnifying  the  Earl  of  Newcaftle’s  forces,  in  his 
difcourfes,  and  undervaluing  thofe  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Effex,  and  the  Lord  Fairfax  ; he  alfo  complained  that  he  was  (lighted 
by  the  Parliament ; for  that  having  feveral  times  importuned  them  for 
fupplies,  he  could  never  obtain  them  in  that  meafure  he  defired. — Mr. 
James  Cholmley,  his  kinfman,  whole  fon  ferved  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
(and  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence  with  him  in  his  turn)  was 
fent  to  York,  as  was  believed,  about  effecting  this  defign,  though  at  his 
return,  he  gave  out  with  deep  proteftations,  that  riding  into  the  coun- 
try about  bufmefs,  he  was  cafually  made  prifoner,  fix  miles  from  Scar- 
borough, and  carried  to  York;  whence,  he  faid,  by  fome  friends  and 
acquaintance,  he  found  means  to  efcape. — On  Monday,  March  20th, 
Sir  Hugh  rode  out  early  with  one  fervant  only,  and  declared  to  a prin- 
cipal Officer  of  his,  that  he  was  to  meet  Sir  John  Hotham  to  confult 
about  fending  forces,  for  clearing  that  fide  of  the  country  ; but  defired, 
if  any  alked  for  him,  it  ffiould  be  faid  he  was  gone  to  Whitby  to  his 
own  houfe,  to  take  care  for  the  prefervation  of  it,  and  the  town ; he 
llaid  out  all  night,  and  alleged  next  day,  that  he  lay  at  Ganton,  at  a 
friend’s  houfe,  about  fx  miles  from  Scarborough,  but  indeed,  in  that 
time  waited  on  the  Queen  at  York,  and  received  a qommiflion  to  hold 
Scarborough  Caftle  for  the  King.  Having  now  f xed  his  refolutions, 
and  confidering  that  he  had  money,  goods,  and  other  things  of  value, 
in  Hull,  which  upon  his  declaring  for  the  King,  would  be  feized  ; he, 
therefore, refolved  to  get  them  firft  thence,  and  onThurfday,  March 24th, 
fent  Captain  Brown  Bulhell  thither  with  a fmall  flip,  and  feven  pieces 
of  ordnance,  to  bring  them  away ; but  it  fo  happened,  that  very  night 
Sir  John  Hotham  had  fome  intimation  of  his  practices,  and  being  con- 
firmed therein,  by  his  fending  for  his  goods,  the  faid  Sir  John  Hotham 
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not  only  flopped  tlie  fhip  from  returning,  but  alfo  difpatched  a ketch 
to  Captain  Stcddoe,  and  other  Parliament  fhips  abroad,  to  give  them 
notice,  left  they,  not  fufpecling  a revolt,  fhould  put  into  the  haven,  and 
fo  be  fnapped. — This  ketch  being  at  fea*  well  manned,  and  having  in  her 
four  guns,  met  with  a Scarborough  {hip  laden  with  ammunition,  going 
from  Parliament  to  Sir  Hugh,  viz.  three  pieces  of  ordnance,  twenty 
barrels  of  powder,  forty  carbines,  with  piftols,  fwords,  and  two  great 
fats  of  matches  ; all  which  they  feized,  and  carried  away  to  Hull. — In 
the  mean  time,  on  Friday,  March  25,  in  the  evening,  Sir  Hugh  fent 
for  one  of  the  Captains,  a kinfman  of  his,  to  the  Caftle  where  he  lay, 
and  told  him  he  was  refolved  to  hold  the  Caftle  for  the  King ; but 
withal,  was  willing  to  allow  him  the  ufe  of  his  confcience  ; fo  that  if 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  his  command  there,  he  fhould,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  freely  go  to  Hull ; and  the  next  morning  declared 
fuch  his  refolution,  to  Sir  Thomas  Norcliff,  Captain  Froom,  and  Captain 
Vanderhurft,  a German,  that  likewife  ferved  under  him  in  the  garrifon, 
who  were  all  much  diffatisfied  with  it. — The  fame  day  he  gave  leave  to  his 
kinfman,  the  firfl  mentioned  Captain,  to  go  to  Hull,  upon  his  parole, 
and  promife  to  procure  Sir  John  Hotham  to  enlarge  Captain  Bufhell 
within  two  days,  or  elfe  he  himfelf  to  return  to  Scarborough. — Captain 
Froom,  and  Captain  Vanderhurft,  with  feveral  troopers,  followed,  re- 
futing to  ferve  for  the  King  in  Scarborough  ; but  Captain  Brown 
Bufhell  was,  by  Hotham,  releafed,  and  came  back  to  Scarborough  ; and 
though  he  were  Coufin-german  to  Sir  Hugh,  yet  he  made  many  pro- 
teftations,  ere  he  went  from  Hull,  to  recover  the  Caftle,  and  accord- 
ingly performed  it ; for  Sir  Hugh,  having,  as  he  thought,  firmly  fettled 
all  things,  repaired  to  the  Queen,  and  committed  the  Caftle  to  the  trufl 
of  Mr.  James  Cholmley,  a man  of  no  great  experience  in  war,  under 
whom  Henry  Bufhell,  (Captain  Bufhell’s  brother)  was  lieutenant. — The 
two  brothers  conferred  together,  and  having  prepared  the  foldiers,  who 
were  diffatisfied  at  the  former  revolt,  on  Thurfday  the  laft  day  of  March, 
in  the  night,  they  firft  feized  the  ferjeant  that  commanded  the  guard,  and 
next  the  gunners,  and  then  caufing  the  ferjeant  to  knock  at  the  gate  of 
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the  tower,  (a  place  of  great  flrength)  where  the  Captain  was  lodged, 
under  pretence  of  an  alarm  in  the  town,  and  defiring  powder  and  ihot 
for  the  foldiers  from  the  keeper  of  the  magazine,  got  the  gate  open,  and 
fo  became  mailers  of  the  whole  Caftle  and  Garrifon.  Which,  though 
able  to  hold  out  againft  an  army  of  1 0,000  men,  was  thus  twice  taken 
in  one  week,  without  fhedding  one  drop  of  blood. — And  upon  notice 
thereof,  Sir  John  Hotham  fent  thither  more  foldiers  to  relieve  them,  and 
20I.  to  the  garrifon  to  drink. — And  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  in- 
telligence of  Sir  Hugh’s  revolt,  refolved  that  he  fhould  be  difabled  from 
continuing  any  longer  a Member  of  that  Houfe,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
impeached  of  High  Treafon. — But  notwithftanding  all  this,  Captain 
Bufhell,  fome  time  after,  held  correfpondence  with  the  Royal  party,  and 
delivered  up  Scarborough  ; for  which  he  was  imprifoned  at  Hull,  but 
releafed  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the 
King.” 

As  affairs  were  now  brought  to  a crifis,  the  parties  adled  againfl  each 
other  in  open  hoftiiity.  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  governor  of  Hull,  for 
the  Parliament*  concerted  a plan  with  his  fon,  Captain  Hotham,  to  feize 
the  Town  of  Scarborough  ; and,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  defign,  fent 
two  fhips  thither  with  armed  foldiers,  provided  with  ten  pieces  of  can- 
non and  other  ammunition.  Captain  Hotham  alfo,  with  a chofen  troop, 
marched  by  land  to  affift  in  the  enterprize  ; but  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  plan,  went  down  by  night  to  con- 
fult  with  the  magiflrates,  and  it  was  agreed  to  fuffer  the  fhips  to  enter 
peaceably  into  the  port ; but,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  Sir  Hugh 
and  his  affiftants  feized  the  veffels,.  landed  the  cannon,  and  placed  it  in 
-a  convenient  fituation  for  annoying  the  troops  deflined  for  the  attack 
by  land.  Captain  Hotham,  confident  of  fuccefs,  made  a rapid  march  - 
but  as  foon  as  his  detachment  approached  within  {hot,  a difcharge  of 
the  artillery  and  mufkets  killed  twenty  of  them,  and  the  reft  being  fu- 
rioufly  attacked,  thirty  more  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  remainder 
put  to  a precipitate  flight. 
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Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  affed  with  the  greateff  energy,  and  exercifed 
all  the  refources  of  his  mind  to  contrive  the  means  of  obtaining 
every  necelfary  article  to  enable  him  to  fufiain  a long  fiege ; and  upon 
this  occafion  he  equipped  fome  armed  veffels,  and  fent  them  out  of  the 
harbour  to  intercept  the  coal-fhips.  He  had  alfo  a pinnace  confantly 
employed  in  bringing  fupplies  for  the  garrifon.  But  the  Parliament 
having  received  intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings,  ordered  fome  flips  of 
war  to  be  ftationed  on  the  coaft. 

The  importance  of  Scarborough  Gaftle  induced  the  Parliament  to 
fend  Sir  John  Meldrum,  a Scotch  foldier  of  fortune,  who  had  lately  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Hull,  againf  the  King’s  forces,  to 
fucceed  Sir  William  Conftable,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Lord  Fair- 
fax, in  the  command  of  the  fiege. 

Sir  John  poffefled  an  uncommon  {hare  of  intrepidity  and  enterprize, 
and  his  ardent  Spirit  determinedhim  to  attempt  to  take  the  town  by  form. 
The  records  of  the  times  give  the  following  account  of  the  attack. 

“ On  February  1 8th,  (1644),  about  ten  o’clock,  Scarborough  was 
formed  in  four  places  by  the  Englifli  and  Scottifh  Soldiers,  who  gained 
the  Town  and  the  Church,  with  the  lofs  of  eleven  men.  In  the  Church, 
they  took  eighty  Soldiers,  and  the  Governor  of  Helmfey  Cafle.  Sir 
Hugh  Cholmley  perceiving  the  town  likely  to  be  lof,  fled  into  the 
Cafle,  and  was  purfued,  and  one  of  the  works  was  taken  ; but  the 
white  tower  in  the  Cafle  commanding  it,  they  beat  out  Meldrum’s 
men  with  f ones. — Cholmley  intended  to  efcape  by  fea  in  a little  pin- 
nace he  had  there,  which  he  called  his  running  horfe  ; but  Meldrum 
got  between  him  and  the  pinnace,  and  forced  him  back  again  into  the 
Cafle.” 

“ Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  had  five  Dunkirk  veffels  lying  in  the  road, 
which  interrupted  Meldrum’s  men  in  the  form  ; but  the  cannoneers 
funk  two  of  them,  and  the  other  three  fled.” 

“ Meldrum  took  in  the  Town  and  Church,  thirty-two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, with  fore  of  arms  and  other  prize;  and  in  the  haven,  1 20  Snips.” 
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Hi  The  Commons  were  fo  gratified  with  the  account  of  this  fuccefsful 
enterprize,  that  they  ordered  one  thoufand  pounds  to  be  prefented  to 
Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  twenty  pounds  to  the  meflenger  who  brought 
the  news.”  * 

Sir  John,  having  by  this  fortunate  coup  de  main , obtained  pofTeffion  of 
the  town,  regularly  inverted  the  Caftle  ; and  being  convinced  of  the 
great  natural  ftrength  of  its  fituation,  as  well  as  of  the  courage  and 
abilities  of  the  Governor,  he  exerted  all  his  precaution  and  {kill  to  re- 
duce it,  not  only  eftablifhing  out-ports  to  intercept  the  fupplies,  in  order 
to  compel  the  garrifon  to  furrender  by  the  preflure  of  famine,  but  alfo 
erecting  batteries  in  the  moft  convenient  fituations. 

The  veftiges  of  one  of  the  fmall  encampments  may  yet  be  feen  upon 
the  hill  above  Peafeholm-vale,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  diftant  from 
the  Caftle,  on  the  north.  It  is  a regular  pentagon,  every  angle  and 
part  of  which  is  grown  over  with  a verdant  turf,  as  though  lately  made. 
It  may  probably  have  been  an  out-port  to  guard  the  road,  and  North- 
fand-beach,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  that  quarter,  f 

The  fouth  bay  and  road  were  commanded  by  a battery,  ftill  remain- 
ing upon  Ramfdel-cliff,  above  the  dropping- fpring  ; and,  it  is  prefumed, 
the  town,  before  it  was  taken  by  ftorm,  was  cannonaded  from  this 
point,  as  mention  is  faid  to  have  been  made,  in  an  old  parifh  regifter 
of  burials,  in  the  year  1 644,  “ of  the  town  being  beleaguered  by  the  Par- 
liament’s forces,  and  that  feveral  perfons  were  then  killed  by  cannon 
balls  from  a battery  on.  Ramfdel  Mount”  But  the  moft  formidable  works, 
which  annoyed  the  Caftle,  were  eftablifhed  upon  the  Nortb-'Clif. j not  far 
diftant  from  the  prefent  Rope-yard ; and  the  great  bank  here,  formed 
by  the  deep  excavation,  was  chofen  as  a favourable  pofition  for  the  at- 
tack of  Bufhell’s  battery J:  at  the  flank  of  the  Caftle-gate. — The  ap- 

* Whitelock’s  Memorials. 

+ The  markets  are  faid  to  have  been  prohibited  in  the  town,  during  the  liege  ; but  the  inha* 
bitaots  had  permiflion,  under  particular  redactions,  to  attend  one  which  was  kept  at  Peafeholm. 

X The  remains  of  this  battery  are  to  be  feen  on  the  little  eminence  adjoining  to  the  angular 
point  of  tfie  weft  part  of  the  Caftle.  The  communication  with  the  Caftle  is  ftill  vifible,  though 
walled  up,  and  feven  guns  are  faid  to  have  been  mounted  here,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Bufhell. 
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proaches  were  carried  on  ftill  nearer,  and  Sir  John  Meldrum  having 
made  a lodgment  with  his  troops  in  the  Church  of  St.  Malty,  conveyed 
feveral  pieces  of  artillery  into  it  in  the  night,  and  opened  a battery  from 
the  eaft  window  ; but  the  garrifon  made  fuch  a vigorous  and  well- 
direcled  fire,  that  the  choir  of  the  Church  was  demolifhed,  and  the 
ruins,  yet  handing  at  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Church-yard,  are  monu- 
ments of  this  defolation. 

The  able  defence  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  rendered  the  fiege 
tedious  and  difficult  to  the  affailants  ; but  the  works  by  inceffimt  batter- 
ing were  greatly  injured,  and  the  garrifon  was  weakened  by  fatigue 
and  ficknefs. 

“ On  the  24th  of  March,  1645,  Sir  John  Meldrum  afcending  a rock 
to  reconnoitre,  and  to  view  a convenient  place  to  plant  his  cannon 
againft  the  Caftle,  was  blown  down  by  a violent  wind,  and  bruifed.” 

“ April  15th. — A Dunkirk  fhip  loaden  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  King,  was  taken  by  the  befiegers.” 

“ May  5 th. — Sir  John  Meldrum’ s men  attempted  to  ftorm  the  Caftle  ; 
but  were  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  twenty  men.”  * 

Sir  John  was  not,  however,  difcouraged  with  this  defeat ; and,  there- 
fore, conceiving,  from  the  enfeebled  flate  of  the  garrifon,  that  Sir 
Hugh  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate,  he  fent  him  a haughty  fummons 
to  furrender  at  difcretion,  which  was  rejedted  with  the  greatefl  in- 
dignity. Having  thus  failed  to  fucceed  by  menaces,  he  prepared  for 
another  ftorm. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1645,  he  commenced  his  operations  for  the  attack  ; 
and,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  made  two  different 
affaults  ; — one,  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  Caftle 
the  other,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  wall,  towards  the  fea,  where 
flood  a lofty  tower,  (taken  down  in  the  year  1730)  known  by  the 
name  of  Charles’s  Tower.  The  ruined  ftate  of  the  outer  gate  of  the 
Caftle  gave  an  eafy  admiffion  to  the  befiegers  in  that  part,  and  they 
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penetrated  to  the  inner  one  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  Tower ; but  here 
they  met  with  the  moft  defperate  refinance,  and  were  fo  furioufly  affailed 
with  flones  and  other  miffiles,  that  they  were  repulfed  with  great 
daughter. — During  this  conflict,  Sir  John  Meldrum  at  the  head  of  a 
chofen  divifion  of  troops,  led  them  to  the  attack  at  the  foot  of  Charles’s 
Tower.— The  accefs  to  this  part  was  protected  by  a precipice  of  difficult 
afeent,  and  the  conteft  here  was  more  fevere  and  bloody  than  at  the 
gate ; but  the  garrifon,  under  the  command  of  their  brave  Governor, 
difputed  the  ground  with  fo  much  valour,  that  they  compelled  the 
affailants  to  abandon  the  attack,  with  confiderable  lofs,  the  leader  being 
feverely  wounded,  and  feveral  of  his  officers  and  men  flain.  * 

The  Parliament,  notwithftanding  Sir  John’s  fevere  repulfe,  being 
much  fatisfied  with  the  bravery  of  his  conduct,  prefented  him  with 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  pay  for  his  forces. 

• “ June  3d,  1645. — Sir  John  Meldrum  died  of  his  wounds  received  at 
the  fiege  of  Scarborough  Caftle.” 

“ June  10th. — A fnip  of  Scarborough,  driven  by  ftorm  into  Hartle- 
pool, was  there  feized  upon  by  the  Parliament’s  forces,  and  her  two 
brafs,  and  four  iron  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  (lore  of  arms.”  J 

The  reduction  of  Scarborough  Caltle  was  an  obje<5l  of  fuch  magni- 
tude in  the  eftimation  of  Parliament,  that  a ftrong  reinforcement  was 
fent,  and  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  appointed  to  fucceed  Sir  John  Meldrum  : 
the  fiege  was  therefore  renewed  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  continued, 
without  intermiffion,  from  the  above  aflault  in  May,  to  July  22,  1645. 

The  fortifications  being  ruined  by  inceffant  battering  ; — the  military 
llores  almoft  exhaufted  ; — the  provifions  diminiffied,.  and  the  garrifon' 

* The  Mercurious  Ruflicus,-  mentioning  this  tranfafhon,  fays,  “that  May  11,  1645,  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  forces  made  a gallant  fatty  from  Scarborough  Caftle,  wounded  Sir  John  Meldrum,  w.10 
commanded  the  fiege,  whereof  he  died,  flew  Col.  Cockeraine,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stanley,  Major 
Dent,  Captain  Piercy,  and  fifty  others,  whereof  moft  were  commanders,  and  took  divers  pri- 
foners.  On  his  Majefty’s  part,  were  only  flain  Captain  Gower  and  fotne  four  common  foldiers. 

+ Whitlocke’s  Memorials. 
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weakened  by  fatigue,  and  the  rage  of  an  inveterate  fcurvy ; the  foldiers 
were  feized  with  defpair,  and  determined  no  longer  to  defend  the 
walls  ; and,  it  is  faid,  that  fome  of  them  even  connived  at  a daring  plan 
of  the  enemy,  of  climbing  the  rock,  and  fcaling  the  north-weft  wall 
of  the  Caftle. 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  relief,  and  fenfible 
of  the  difpirited  ftate  of  the  garrifon,  after  having  bravely  defended 
the  Caftle  above  twelve  months,  at  length  furrendered  it  on  honourable 
terms. 

Heath's  Chronicle , for  the  year  1645,  mentions,  “that  the  Town  and 
Caftle  of  Scarborough,  fo  gallantly  defended,  a long  time,  againft  enemies, 
by  feveral  commanders,  and  lately  againft  Sir  John  Meldrum,  the  Scot, 
who  left  his  bones  under  its  walls,  was,  after,  more  vigoroufly  befieged 
by  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  to  whom,  after  a tedious  beleaguering, 
the  garrifon  worn  out  by  licknefs,  and  many  flain,  and  without  hopes 
of  relief,  the  valiant  and  loyal  commander,  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  de- 
livered it  up,  after  a long  treaty,  upon  honourable  conditions  ; moft 
part  of  the  North  being  poflefled  by  the  Scots,  and  Parliament’s  forces.” 

The  diftrefted  ftate  of  the  befieged  will  more  particularly  appear  by 
the  following  extradl  from  a letter  contained  in  a fcarce  pamphlet  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  entitled,  “ An  exaft  relation  of  the  Surrender  of 
Scarbrough  Caftle , by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  governor  of  the  fame,  to  Col. 
Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Col.  Lafcelles,  and  Col.  Needham,  commanders 
in  chief  of  the  Parliament’s  forces  in  Scarborough,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  articles  agreed  upon  at  the  faid  furrender,  publilhed  by 
authority.”  * 

“ What  we  have  fo  long  weekly  expedled  is  now  happily  effetfted  anti 
brought  to  paffe,  namely,  the  furrender  of  Pontefratft  and  Scarborough 
Caftles.  For  the  particulars  of  the  latter,  I lhall  refer  you  to  the  inclofed 
articles.  I lhall  only  add  thefe  enfuing  paftages. — Many  of  Sir  Hugh’s 
-officers  and  fouldiers  belonging  to  the  Caftle,  were  in  fuch  a weak  con- 

* “ London  : Printed  by  John  Field” — po — No  date. 
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dition,  that  fome  of  them  were  brought  forth  in  flieets,  others  were 
helped  out  between  two  men,  the  reft  were  not  very  fit  to  march.  The 
general,  and  common  difeafe  was  the  Scurvy , which  made  fuch  a 
mortality  among  the  fouldiers  as  before,  that  Sir  Hugh  haftenecl  to 
make  conditions.  The  women  in  Scarborough  could  hardly  be  kept  - 
from  ftoning  Sir  Hugh.” 

Then  follow  the  Articles  : 

“ Articles  agreed  and  concluded  upon  the  22d  day  of  July,  1645, 
betwixt  the  Hon.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Knt.  and  Bart,  one  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  for  the  Northern  AfTociation  ; Col.  Francis  Lafcells  ; 
Col.  Sim.  Needham,  Commanders  in  Chief  for  the  King  and  Parliament 
in  Scarborough ; and  the  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  Knt.  and  Bart. 
Governor  of  the  Caftle  there,  concerning  the  rendition  thereof  to  the 
perfons  before  named.” 

“ I.  That  the  Caftle  be  furrendered  on  the  25th  day  of  this  inftant, 
July,  1645,  by  twelve  of  the  clock  at  noon  : that  all  the  arms,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  provifion,  and  goods,  of  what  fort  foever,  now  in,  and  about 
the  Caftle,  (except  what  is  hereafter  excepted)  fhall  be  delivered  to  the 
Commanders  in  Chief,  in  Scarborough,  or  to  whom  they  fhall  appoint, 
to  the  ufe  of  the  King  and  Parliament.” 

“ II.  That  all  prifoners  now  in  the  Caftle  be  fet  at  liberty  within  fix 
hours  after  the  fealing  of  thefe  articles.” 

“ III.  That  the  governor,  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  and  thofe  officers  and 
gentlemen  fouldiers,  if  he  defire  it,  fhall  have  a fafe  convoy  from  hence 
into  Holland,  or  be  fafely  conveyed  to  Newark,  whether  they  fhall 
choofe,  and,  if  any,  after  their  coming  to  Newark,  fhall  then  refolve  to 
go  into  Holland,  giving  notice  thereof  within  fix  days,  to  the  Committee 
for  Military  Affairs  at  York,  they  fhall  have  paffes  from  thence  to  take 
{hipping  at  Hull,  Scarborough,  and  Bridlington-key  ; and  be  there  ac- 
commodated, paying  fmall  rates,  fo  that  they  take  the  firft  opportunity 
of  wind  and  flipping ; and  fuch  other,  who  defire  paffes,  fhall  have 
them  from  the  faicl  Committee,  to  go  to  the  King’s  army,  or  any  of  his 

R garrifons, 
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garrifons,  as  they  pleafe,  travelling  not  above  twenty  in  a company, 
where  the  Governor  or  Colonel  fhall  be  in  perfon ; otherwife  not 
above  ten  in  company : the  time  to  be  permitted  in  their  feveral  pafles, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  place  to  go  to,  fhall  require,  none  of  them  paffing 
through  any  garrifon  for  the  King,  if  there  be  another  way.” 

“ IV.  That  no  perfon  whatever  going  from  this  Caftle  be  plundered, 
arretted,  or  ttaid  upon  any  ground  or  pretence  whatfoever ; and  in  fuch 
cafe,  upon  complaint  made  to  the  aforefaid  Committee  at  York,  to  be 
fpeedily  redrefTed.” 

“ V.  That  Lady  Cholmley  fhall  have  liberty  to  live  at  her  own  houfe 
at  Whitby,  and  enjoy  fuch  part  of  her  eftate  as  is  allowed  by  ordinance 
of  Parliament : that  fhe  may  have  two  men-fervants,  and  two  horfes,  to 
carry  herfelf  and  fuch  neceffary  things  as  fhall  be  granted  her.” 

“ VI.  That  all  inferior  officers,  common  fouldiers,and  others,  who  have 
defire  to  live  at  home,  fhall  have  pafifes  granted  them  for  that  end,  and 
fhall  not  be  forced  to  take  up  armes  againft  their  mindes  : that  the  fick 
and  wounded  fhall  be  provided  for,  till  their  recovery,  and  then  haye 
pafles  to  travel  to  what  place  they  pleafe,  having  fufficient  time  allowed 
for  their  journey,  and  two  perfons  permitted  to  take  care  of  them.” 

“ VII.  That  the  Governor  march  on  his  own  horfe,  with  fword,  piftolls, 
and  defenfive  arms  ; and  all  Field-officers  upon  their  own  horfes,  with 
their  fwords  and  piftolls;  all  Captains  whatfoever,  Lieutenants,  and  Cornets 
of  Horfe,  in  like  manner  ; three  fervants  for  the  Governor,  and  one  for 
every  Field-officer  as  aforefaid,  and  all  other  Officers  and  Souldiers 
whatfoever  on  foot,  without  any  other  arms  than  their  fwords,  and  not 
to  be  compelled  to  march  more  than  ten  miles  a day.” 

“ VIII.  That  all  Officers  and  Souldiers  may  carry  upon  their  perfons 
what  is  really  their  owne ; that  nothing  be  carried  in  cloak-bags  or 
knapfackes,  but  their  own  wearing  apparell,  writings,  evidences,  and 
bills.” 

“ IX.  That  every  Officer,  Gentleman,  or  Clergyman  may  have  liberty 
to  buy  or  lawfully  procure  a travelling  horfe  for  himfelf  and  his  fer- 
vant ; that  all  fick  and  lame  men  may  enjoy  the  fame  privilege.” 

“ X.  That 
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u X.  That  all  Gentlemen  of  quality,  and  Clergymen,  have  liberty  to 
march.  Gentlemen  with  their  fwords  ; that  none  carry  above  the 
value  of  5I.  in  money  or  plate  about  their  perfons,  and  nothing  in  their 
cloak-bags,  but  as  is  expreffed  in  the  8th  article.” 

“ XI.  That  there  be  no  fraud  or  deceit  whatfoever  ufed,  in  fpoiling  or 
embezzling  any  thing  before-mentioned  or  comprized  in  thefe  arti- 
cles ; and  if  any  of  them  {hall  be  violated,  the  party  offending  {hall 
be  delivered  to  the  Commander  in  Chiefe  where  the  fafl  {hall  be 
done,  to  give  fatisfacflion  for  his  offence,  and  his  particular  a<ft  {hall 
not  be  underftood  as  a breach  of  thefe  articles,  nor  be  prejudicial  to 
any  other. 

H.  CHOLMLEY” 

“ We  do  attefl  that  the  within  written 

articles  were  figned  and  fealed  by 

Sir  H.  Cholmley,  in  our  prefence.., 

Tho.  Gower, 

Tho.  Crompton, 

Richard  Legard.” 

Another  fcarce  pamphlet  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  entitled  “ The 
Coppie  of  a Letter  from  Major  General  Poines  his  quarters,  of  the  taking 
of  Scarborough,  & c.  &c.”  * gives  the  twelve  preceding  articles  with 
this  addition : 

“ There  were  about  200  in  the  Caflle,  and  100  came  in  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  taken  in  the  Caflle  of  Scarborough,  viz.  5 brafs  peeces 
of  ordnance,  30  iron  peeces  of  ordnance  ; fome  field  peeces,  1000  armes ; 
a great  quantity  of  powder,  match,  bullets,  and  other  ammunition,  all 
Cholmley’s  bag  and  baggage.” 

Of  fuch  confequence  was  the  furrender  of  this  Caflle  efteemed  by  the 
Parliament,  that  there  appears  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
19th  Auguft,  1645,  U A.  day  appointed  for  a Thankfgiving  to  Almighty 

* “ Printed  and  publifhed  according  to  order,  by  B.  Alfop  and  J.  Coe,  London,  1645,  4to.” 

God 
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God  for  his  late  mercies  vouchfafed  to  the  Parliament's  forces  in  the 
taking  of  Scarborough  Caftle,  and  fome  other  places.” 

The  following  account  of  the  damages  fuftained  by  the  Town  of 
Scarborough,  during  the  fiege,  was  prefented  to  Parliament  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 646,  by  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Bart,  and  Luke  Robinfon,  Efq. 

“ That  the  Towne  hath  been  impoverished  by  various  oppreflions, 
both  by  the  Royal  party  and  the  Parliament’s  forces.” 

“ 1.  Difabled  in  their  Slipping,  by  the  taking  away  the  fails,  cables, 
anchors,  and  furniture  belonging  to  them.” 

“ 2.  That  Several  of  the  Slips  are  totally  fpoyled  with  continuance 
of  lyeing  on  the  fands,  having  no  proper  perfons  to  look  after  them. 
And  that  many  were  difabled  by  the  enemy  from  ever  going  to  fea 
again,  whereby  they  have  loS:  to  the  value  of  3000I.  at  leaft,  beSdes 
the  lofs  of  the  benefit  of  trading.” 

“ 3.  That  the  Towne  being  taken  by  ftorme,  the  (hips  were  made 
prizes  of  by  the  fouldiers,  and  the  owners  forced  to  pay  one  fourth  of  the 
value,  for  their  releafe.” 

“ The  Towne  hath  fnftained  thefe  further  lofies  fince  the  army  came 
■before  it.” 

“ 1.  The  wafte  and  fpoyl  which  have  been  made  of  the  grounds 
belonging  the  Towne,  there  having  beene  no  profit  at  all  received  there- 
of ; but  the  herbage  totally  eaten  up  by  the  fouldiers  horfes,  to  the 
great  impoverilhment  of  the  Towrne.” 

IC  2.  Spoiling  of  their  Conduit,  which  brought  water  in  leaden  pipes 
to  the  Towne,  a mile  from  thence,  by  pulling  up  and  breaking  the 
,pipes.” 

“ 3.  Their  Churche  wholly  ruinated,  except  the  walls  and  Lome  part 
,of  die  roof,  which  was  formerly  in  good  repaire.” 

“ 4.  Their  four  mills  belonging  the  Towne  totally  pulled  downe.” 

“ 5.  The  charges  they  have  beene  att  for  making  workes,  for  timber 
and  deales  for  the  platformes,  their  providing  candles  and  fuell  for  the 
army  ever  fince  the  Towne  was  reduced,  which  doth  (till  continue.” 

“ 6.  Thefe 
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“ 6.  Thefe  that  were  formerly  the  ableft  men  of  the  Towne  have  had 
their  eflates  fequeftered  to  the  publique  ufe,  foe  that  we  have  wanted, 
and  flill  doe  want  their  contributions  towards  thefe  great  charges.” 

“ 7.  That  whereas  there  is  but  xxviij/.  per  annum , for  the  maintenance 
of  a preaching  Minifter  att  Scarborough,  there  may  be  fome  courfe 
taken  (by  the  Committee  for  plundered  Miniflers,  or  otherwife)  for  pro- 
cureing  lx/,  more  to  be  added  to  it,  to  be  paid  yearely  for  that  purpofe.” 

“ The  valuation  of  the  Ioffes  (exclufive  of  the  {hipping) 

d. 


<c  The  fpoile  of  the  ground  3 yeares  and  more 
u The  Conduit  pipes  renewing 
“ The  repaireing  of  the  Church  * 

“ The  new  building  3 Mills,  and  1 quite  gone 
“ The  charges  of  works 
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It  does  not  appear  what  compenfation  was  allowed  on  account  of 
thefe  damages,  excepting  that  an  order  was  iffued  from  Chancery  in 
1646,  for  remitting  the  payment  of  the  fee-farm  rent  for  three  years, 
viz.  1643,  1644,  and  1645. 

There  are  other  petitions  on  record  for  long  arrears  of  pay,  advanced 
by  the  town,  to  the  foldiers  of  the  garrif on.  Thefe  petitions  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  Members  for  Scarborough,  Sir  John  Lawfon,  and  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen. 

During  this  memorable  liege,  fquare-lhaped  lilver  coins  of  the  value 
of  five  {hillings,  and  two  {hillings  and  fixpence  each,  were  iffued,  hav- 
ing, on  one  fide,  a reprefentation  of  the  Caftle,  infcribed  Obfidium 
Scarborough , 1645,  and,  on  the  reverfe,  the  nominal  value  of  the  piece. 


The  following  particulars  of  Lady  Cholmley’s  heroic  fortitude,  during 
the  fiege,  extradled  from  Sir  Hugh’s  Memoir,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 


* The  Church  was  far  from  being  effe&ually  repaired,  as  there  was  a neceflity  for  rebuilding 
it,  in  the  year  1660. 
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“ She  endured  much  hardfhip,yet  with  little  {hew  of  trouble  ; and1  in 
the greateft danger  would  never  be  daunted', but  difplayed  a courage  above 
her  fex  ; and  whilfl  the  Caftle  was  belieged,  {he  did  not  omit  to  vifit 
the  lick  perfons,  and  take  extraordinary  care  of  them,  making  fuch 
help  and  provifion  as  the  place  would  afford  ; infomuch  that  her  maids 
were  fo  overwrought  and  toiled  with  it,  that  one  of  them,  in  the  night, - 
Hole  away,  thinking  to  get  into  the  town  ; but  the  enemy’s  guards* 
taking  her  for  a fpy,  caufed  her  to  return,  which  was  acceptable  to  her 
lady  ; there  not  being  fufhcient  perfons,  in  health,  to  attend  the  lick.  At 
the  furrender  of  the  Caftie^yZ^  procured  an  article,  that  the  garrifon  at 
Sir  Hugh’s  houfe  at  Whitby  might.be  removed, and  (he  have  the  liberty  ter 
live  in  it;  but  the  Captain,  in  poffeffion,  liked  the  houfe  fo  well,  that  he  did 
not  quit  it,  until  one  of  his  fervants  died  of  the  plague  ; and  before  he 
durft  return  again  lhe  unexpectedly  (leaving  her  own  daughters  behind  her 
at  one  Mr.  Pearcy  Hay’s, near Malton)  adventured  over  the  moors  in  a dan- 
gerous feafon,  they  being  then  covered  with  a thick  fnew and  fo  got 
to  the  houfe,  and  kept  poffeffion,  though  in  a fad  condition. — Her  two* 
fons  were  beyond  fea, ; and  her  girls  fhe  durft  not  bring  thither  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  the  late  illnefs. — She  was  ill  accommodated  with  all  things ; 
the  houfe  being  plundered,  having  nothing  but  what  fhe  borrowed,  yet 
her  fpirit  would  not  fubmit  her  to  complain ; and  when  Sir  John 
Meldrum  had  fent  propolitions  to  Sir  Hugh,  with  menaces,  that  if  they- 
were  not  accepted,  he  would  that  night  be  matter  of  all  the  Works  and 
Caftle  ; and  in  cafe  one  of  his  men’s  blood  was  fhed,  would  not  give 
quarter  to  man  or  woman,  but  put  all  to  the  fword — Lady  Cholmley, 
conceiving  Sir  Hugh  would  relent  in  refpeCt  of  her  being  there,  came  to 
him,  without  any  direction  or  trouble,  and  prayed  him,  that  he  would 
not  for  any  confideration  of  her  do  ought  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  his  own  honour  or  the  King’s  affairs.” 

“By  the  article  of  render,  they  had  liberty  to  march  to  the  King,  or 
have  paffes  to  go  beyond  fea ; and  hearing  the  King  was  then  removed 
into  Wales,  at  Roy  land ; and  Sir  Hugh  neither  in  bodily  health,  nor 
having  force  to  ferve  him ; that  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  died  in 

the 
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die  way,  had  lie  attempted  to  pafs  to  the  King ; he,  therefore,  took  a jfhip 
-at  Bridlington  for  Holland. — His  brother,  Henry  Cholmley,  when  he 
came  out  of  the  Cafcle,  feat  him  200I.  which  he  diftributed  among  the 
officers  and  foldiers,  to  relieve  their  diftrefles  ; leaving  his  wife  not  above 
15I.  in  her  purfe  j and.himfelf  not  above  5I.  more  than  would  difcharge 
his  paffage.” 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  continued  in  exile  until  the  year  1649,  when  his 
brother  Henry  finding  means  to  pacify  the  Parliament,  obtained  per- 
mifiion  for  his  return  to  England  ; and,  on  certain  conditions,  he  was, 
once  more,  fuffered  to  enter  into  the  pofTdiion  of  his  eftates. 

Sir  Elugh  was  of  an  ancient,  and  honourable  family  : he  was  born  at 
Roxby,  near  Thornton,  22d  of  July,  1600,  and  after  receiving  a liberal 
educadon  at  Beverley,  and  at  Cambridge,  was  admitted  alfo  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  where  he  obtained  a confiderable  knowledge  of  the  law. 
In  1624,  he  was  chofen  a Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Scarborough  ; but  King  James  dying  this  year,  he  was,  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  fuccefibr,  Charles,  again  returned  for  the  fame  place,  to  that  Par- 
liament diftlnguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Short  Parliament,  in  which  he 
joined  the  minority  (agreeably  to  his  inftruddons  from  his  conftituents) 
in  their  oppofition  to  the  illegal  method  of  levying  fhip-money.  In 
1641,  he  was  created  a Baronet  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  King,  having 
the  fame  year  convoked  a Parliament,  Sir  Hugh  was,  once  more,  chofen 
a burgefs  therein  for  Scarborough  j and  afterwards  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cafcle. 

He  died  20th  November,  1657,  anc^  was>  according  to  his  particular 
requeft,  interred  at  Peckham,  near  the  remains  of  his  beloved  lady. 

m 

It  appears,  by  an  infcription  on  one  of  the  Towers  at  the  entrance  cf 
the  Caltle,  that  the  Gateway  had  been  repaired  in  the  year  1 645. 

The  diforders  of  the  times,  during  this  period  of  the  civil  war,  were 
fo  great,  that  the  coaft  was  frequently  infefted  with  pirates ; and  the 
following  letter  was  fent  from  the  town  of  Scarborough  to  Captain  John 
Lawfon  (afterwards  Sir  John ) on  the  fubjeck. 


“ The 
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“ The  pirates  doe  {till  continue  their  mifchiefes  upon  thefe  coafts, 
having  taken  9 {hipps,  within  8 days,  fince  the  21ft  March:  John 
Headley  being  one,  fome  of  Lynn,  fome  of  Ipfwich,  and  fome  of  other 
places,  which  will  be  the  totall  undoeing  of  all  trading,  if  fome  fpeedy 
and  efpecial  care  be  not  taken  for  our  reliefe.  3d  April,  1 646.” 

In  confequence  of  this  application,  the  Warwick,  the  Defiance,  the 
Meftenger,  the  Prefident,  the  Sampfon,  the  Hedlor,  and  the  Cygnet, 
{hips  of  war,  being  of  the  North-fea  fquadron,  received  a fpecial  order, 
23d  of  April,  1646,  to  attend  more  ftritftly  to  thefe  coafts. 

Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of 
the  Caftle,  in  1645,  (and  was  alfo  a Reprefentative  for  the  Borough  in 
Parliament)  died  in  the  fpring  of  1 647. 

In  1648,*  Colonel  Matthew  Boynton, -f*  the  fuccejfor  of  the  late  Go- 
vernor of  the  fame  name,  having  declared  for  the  King,  the  Town  and 
Caftle  of  Scarborough  fuftained  another  fiege.  The  following  detached 
narratives,  relative  to  the  circumftances,  are  extracted  from  Whitelock’s 
Memorials. 

“ Auguft  7th,  1648.  Commiflioners  were  fent  to  treat  with  Colonel 
Boynton  for  the  furrender  of  Scarborough  Caftle  to  the  Parliament,  from 
whom  he  had  revolted  ; but  they  made  no  agreement,  though  the  Com- 
miffioners  foot  in  a printed  order  to  the  foldiers  in  the  Caftle,  pro- 
mifing  them  one  thoufand  pounds  to  deliver  it  up  to  them.” 

“ September  12th,  1648.  Colonel  Bethell  and  Lafcelles  are  fent  to 
enforce  the  fiege  of  Scarborough,  where  three  hundred  Walloons  are 
landed  by  command  of  the  Prince.” 

“ September  i£,  1648.  The  Town  and  Caftle  of  Scarborough,  not- 
withftanding  the  blocking  up,  received  from  the  Prince,  relief  of  men, 

* A vote  was  pafled  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  2d  May,  1648,  for  5000I.  towards  repairing 
the  works  at  Scarborough. 

t It  does  not  appear  whether  this  gentleman  was  of  the  fame  family  as  the  former  Governor 
of  that  name,  though  it  is  moll  probable.  He  was  included  in  the  lift  of  Royalifts  excepted  from 
mercy,  171I1  March,  1648-9. 


victuals. 
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v-idtuals,  and  ammunition,  which  put  thofe  before  it  upon  refolution  t<s> 
fpeed  the  gaining  it.  They  refolved  to  florm  the  town,  which  was 
done  by  the  foot,  to  whom  joined  400  troopers,  who  did  with  firelocks 
excellent  fervice.  After  fome  difpute,  the  Town  was  taken  ; four  of 
the  affailants  were  killed,  and  eighteen  of  the  befieged ; and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  made  prifoners  ; — fome  Walloons,  whom  the  fol- 
diers  took  for  Irifhmen,  were  put  to  the  fword.” 

“ December  4th,  1 648. — Of  the  date  of  Scarborough  Caflle  more  par- 
ticularly thus  : Upon  Wednefday  night  lafl,  there  came  out  the  Gover- 
nors enfign,  who  declared,  that  upon  our  taking  off  their  boat  from  the 
fally-port,  the  night  before,  they  were  fearfully  alarmed,  upon  which 
the  common  foldiers  fell  into  a mutiny,  defiring  the  Governor  to  make 
terms'  for  their  marching  out ; for  that  their  filh  will  laft  but  a month, 
and  their  fire  three  weeks;  though  their  corn  and  butter  would  lafl  longer. 
Their  greateft  wants  are  of  fhoes,  and  cloaths ; of  which  they  had  pro- 
vided good  (tore  to  have  got  in  by  their  boat ; but  prevented : and 
their  harbinger-general,  Lieutenant  Sallet,  is  now  come  in,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  mercy.” 

“ December  23,  1648.- — Lord  Fairfax  received  letters  from  Colonel 
Bethell,  dated  at  Scarborough,  19th  inflant,  of  the  furrender  of  Scar- 
borough Caflle,*  that  day,  unto  him.  The  effect  of  the  articles  of  the 
rendition,  is,  that  the  Governor,  Officers,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers, 
fhould  march  out  with  wearing  apparel,  colours  flying,  drums  beating, 
and  bullet  in  mouth,  to  Scarborough  Common , and  there  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  Governor  to  march  with  his  horfe  and  arms,  and  three 
fervants  to  attend  with  their  fwords  ; Soldiers  alfo  with  their  fwords  to 
march  to  their  feveral  habitations.  That  all  gentlemen  within  the  faid 
Caflle,  fhall  be  fuffered  to  pafs  out  to  fuch  places  as  {hall  be  nominated. 
And  none  obliged  to  march  more  than  eight  miles  in  a day,  towards 
■their  habitations.” 

“ The  caufe  of  giving  fuch  favourable  articles,  was,  by  reafon  of  in- 
formation, that  feveral  fhips,  with  men  and  provifions,  from  the  Prince 


* Scarborough  and  Pontefra£l  Caftles  were  the  lafl.  to  furrender. 
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were  deftined  thither,  and  expected  every  hour  for  the  relief  of  the 
Caftle.  There  was  in  the  Caftle  good  ftore  of  proviflon,  efpecially  of 
rye  and  butter ; and  at  lead  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  and  great  ftore  of 
match,  fo  that  it  might  have  held  out  three  months.”  * 

A.  D.  1650.  The  coafting  trade  being  harraffed  with  {hips  of  war 
commiftioned  by  the  exiled  King,  (Charles  II.)  a fuccefsful  enterprize 
was  made  in  the  month  of  April,  with  the  approbation  of  Colonel 
Bethell,  the  governor  of  the  Caftle,  by  a fifhing  veflel  then  lying  in  Scar- 
borough harbour. 

The  particulars  will  appear  in  the  following  depofitions  : 

“ Whereas  I,  Robert  Colman,  mafter  of  a North-fea  boat  belonging 
to  Yarmouth,  being  with  my  faid  veflel  in  Scarborough  Peares,  on  or 
about  the  firft  day  of  April  inftant,  upon  the  notice  I received,  that 
a fhip  of  warr  was  on  the  coaft,  I did  offer  myfelf  to  Colonel  Bethell, 
governor  of  Scarborough  Caftle,  to  adventure  myfelfe,  and  veflel,  though 
then  loaden  with  fifh,  and  my  company  to  goe  to  fea,  to  endeavour  the 
takeing  the  faid  fhip  of  warr,  provided  Col.  Bethell  would  furnifh  mee 
with  fome  foldiers,  armes,  and  ammunition,  which  he  accordingly  did  j 
and  I perfuaded  divers  others  of  my  neighbours,  then  in  the  harbour, 
to  adventure  themfelves  alfo  in  that  fervice,  and  foe,  upon  the  faid  day, 
with  about  twenty-five  feamen  of  my  owne  company  and  neighbours, 
and  with  about  as  many  foldiers  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Laflelles,  wee  failed  forth,  and,  that  evening,  met  with  the  faid  {hip  of 
warr,  who  called  to  us,  and  commanded  us,  faying,  ftrike  yee  dogs  for 
King  Charles,  and  fo  brought  their  veflel  aboard  on  us ; whereupon  I 
gave  the  word  to  the  feamen,  then  in  my  veflel,  who  immediately  en- 
tered the  {hip  of  war,  and,  after  a very  hot  {kirmifti,  (myfelfe  and  three 
feamen  being  forely  wounded)  we  flowed  the  men,  twenty-nine 
in  number,  who  were  alive,  befides  five  more  flaine  and  drowned ; 
tooke  the  veflel,  and  brought  her,  with  one  gun,  and  other  armes  and 
provifions,  and  the  men,  as  prifoners,  into  Scarborough  Peares : All 
which  premifes  (for  the  more  full  fatisfa<ftion  of  my  owners  and  others 


* Whitelock’s  Memorials. 
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whom  it  may  concern)  I doe  defire  the  Worfhipful  the  BaylifFes  of  Scar- 
borough, to  certifye  with  mee,  under  their  hands  and  feale  of  office, 
with  what  further  they  know  to  be  true  concerning  the  fame. — Wit- 
nefs  my  hand  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1650.” 

“ ROBERT  COLMAN  ” 

u Scardbrough, 

2d  April,  1650.” 

“ The  examination  of  Jofeph  Conflant,  mafler  of  a veffel  of  war,  called 
the  St.  Peter,  of  Jerfey,  Ralph  Slee,  and  others  of  the  ffiip’s  company, 
before  Thomas  Gill  and  William  Saunders,  BaylifFes  of  the  Towne  of 
Scardbrough,  and  Juftices  of  the  Peace  within  the  fame,  and  Libertyes 
thereof.” 

“ Who  fay  that,  upon  Wednefday  laft,  being  the  27th  of  March  laft:, 
they  came  to  fea  from  Dunkirke  with  thirty-two  men  or  thereabouts, 
with  commiffion  from  Charles,  eldefl  fonne  to  the  late  King  of  England, 
to  apprehend  and  poffeffe,  and,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  to  finke,  fire,  or 
otherwife  deftroy  all  fhippes  and  veffels,  together  with  their  men,  goods, 
lading,  and  merchandize  belonging  to  any  place  or  perfon  not  in  obe- 
dience to  the  faid  Charles,  whom  they  call  King  of  England  : And  upon 
Monday  the  1 ft  of  Aprill,  towards  the  evening,  they  efpyed  a veffel 
coming  towards  them,  which  they  prefently  fayled  to,  and  layd  her 
aboard,  thinking  to  have  taken  her,  fyring  upon  the  fayd  veffiel ; but 
they  being  too  ftrong,  tooke  and  brought  them  prifoners  into  Scar- 
borough Peares.” 

Signed  by  twenty-nine  Perfons,  all  of  foreign  Names. 

Tuthe  year  1665-6,  Sir  Jordan  Crosfland  was  governor  of  Scarborough. 
Caflle,  at  which  time  it  was  fully  garrifoned. 

At  this  period,  George  Fox,  the  firfl  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
was  imprifoned  here  more  than  twelve  months,  having  incurred  a prc~ 
munire , on  account  of  thofe  religious  principles,  which  a more  en- 
lightened age  has  tolerated. 

His  conftitution  was  delicate  and  feeble,  yet  he  fupported  the  rigours 
of  a fevere  confinement,  in  a miferable  cell,  with  perfect  refignation.— 

The 
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The  peaceful  ferenity  of  his  mind  was  unmoved  by  external  accidents  -; 
and,  though  deprived  of  every  focial  intercourfe  with  his  friends,  and 
expofed  to  the  derihon  of  his  enemies,  this  holy  man,  in  patience,  pof- 
felfed  his  foul,  fuperior  to  every  indignity.  He  was  confined,  at  feparate 
times,  in  three  different  rooms  ; one  of  them  on  the  fea-fide,  now  in 
ruins,  at  a little  diffance  from  the  fpring,  called  the  Lady  s-Welh,  which 
(he  fays)  “ lying  much  open,  the  wind  drove  in  the  rain  fo  forcibly,  that 
the  water  came  over  his  bed,  and  ran  about  the  room,  fo  that  he  was 
glad  to  fldm  it  up  with  a platter.”  “ A threepenny  loaf  lafted  him 
three  weeks,  and  fometimes  longer,  and  mod  of  his  drink  was  water 
■with  wormwood  infufed  in  it.” 

The  exemplary  patience,  the  great  humility,  and  inoffenfive  eondu£l 
of  George  Fox,  fo  conciliated  the  efteem  of  the  Governor  and  Officers 
of  the  Garrifon,  that  they  became  his  friends  and  advocates,  and  were 
accuftomed  to  fay,  “ that  he  was  Jiff  as  a tree , and  pure  as  a bell^for  they 
could  never  move  him 

He  was  releafed  by  order  of  the  King,  and  the  following  paflport  was 
granted  by  the  Governor. 

“ Permit  the  bearer  hereof,  George  Fox,  late  a prifoner  here,  but  now 
difcharged  by  his  Majefty’s  order,  quietly  to  pafs  about  his  lawful  oc- 
cafions  without  any  moleftation. — Given  under  my  hand  at  Scarborough 
Caftle,  this  iff;  day  of  September,  1666. 

JORDAN  CROSSLAND, 
Governor  of  Scarborough  Caftle. 

In  the  year  1706-7,  William  Thompfon,  Efq;  was  difcharged  from 
arrears  of  rent  due  to  the  Crown  from  his  Manor  of  Humblefton,  and 
other  Lordfhips  in  the  county  of  York,  in  confideration  of  a grant 
made  by  Mr.  Thompfon’s  anceftors  to  Charles  IT.  of  the  fite  of  Scar- 
borough Caftle  ; but  this  was  not  then  effectually  done  by  reafon  of  a 
jniftake  in  the  Letters  Patent.  * 

* See  the  draft  of  difchavge  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Harl.  MSS.  No.  2262. 
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During  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  Government,  convinced  of 
the  important  fituation  of  this  Caftle,  gave  it  a temporary  repair,  and 
depohted  therein  a conhderable  quantity  of  military  (lores. 

At  this  alarming  period,  the  public  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scar- 
borough was  manifefled,  not  only  by  a liberal  fubfcription  for  general. 
defence,  but  alfo  for  local  fecurity,  the  Town  being  then  in  an  unpro- 
tected (late. 

The  following  reprefentation  will  (hew  their  exertions  on  the  occafon: 
“ To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Conyers  Darcy,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 

Deputy  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  the  County  of  York.” 

“ The  (late,  (ituation,  and  circumltances  of  the  Town  and  Port  of 
Scarborough  in  the  faid  Riding,  are  humbly  recommended  to  you  in  the 
following  particulars.” 

That  the  faid  Town  and  Port  of  Scarborough  are,  at  prefent,  in  a 
very  defencelefs  condition  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  much  expofed  to 
any  infult  or  invalion  of  the  enemy,  there  being  only  eight  guns  or  can- 
non planted  upon  the  Pier , and  no  foldiers  or  other  proper  perfons  in 
the  Town,  to  watch  or  attend  the  fame  on  any  fudden  emergency.” 

“ That  according  to  the  laudable  example  of  others,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  voluntary  fubfcription  begun  at  Bishopthorpe,  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember laft,  the  inhabitants  of  Scarborough  have  fubfcribed  and  raifed 
the  fum  of  300I.  concerning  the  application  whereof,  we  have  this  day 
had  a public  meeting,  at  which  it  was  propofed  and  concluded  (but 
with  great  fubmidion  to  your  judicious  fentiments)  for  the  good  of  the 
public  i” 

“ That,  as  this  Town  and  Port  are,  at  prefent,  fo  naked  and  defence- 
lefs, for  want  of  fome  regular  forces  therein,  we  might  be  allowed  to 
raife  fifty  men,  to  be  armed,  and  to  watch  and  attend  the  faid  guns, 
and  alfo  the  Town  and  Harbour,  as  well  within  the  fame,  as  at  the 
ufual  avenues  without  the  Town  ; and  that  we  (hall  not  be  obliged  to 
be  called  abroad  from  the  Town  and  Port.” 

“ That,  as  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  judged  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have 
your  commiffion  for  a proper  ferjeant,  able  -and  (killed  in  military  ex- 

‘ U*  * * Y ercife, 
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crcife,  and  other  officers,  to  enlift,  inflrudl,  and  train  the  men,  we  hum- 
bly requefl  that  you  would  depute,  or  commiffion  a Serjeant  upon  this 
occafion}  and  alfo  a Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  an  Enfign,  to  be  chofen 
from  among  the  Members  of  our  Affociation,  by  a majority  of  the  fame, 
the  names  of  whom  will  be  tranfmitted  for  your  approbation.” 

“ It  is  further  propofed  that,  fo  foon  as  the  money  for  fubfifling  the 
new  raifed  foldiers  ffiall  be  exhaufted,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will 
fubfcribe  and  raife  more  money  to  continue  them  in.  pay,  if  occafion 
ffiould  require. — And  as  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  fubfcribed 
confiderable  fums  at  York,  which  will  confequently  be  applied  among 
the  public  flock  of  the  County ; and  as  the  money  which  the  Quakers 
of  this  place  are  difpofed  to  contribute  on  the  occafion,  will  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  ; it  is  humbly  hoped  that  the  money  now  fubfcribed 
by  the  inhabitants,  with  the  foie  view  of  its  being  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  this  Town  and  Harbour,  may  be  permitted  to  be  referved  in 
our  own  hands  for  that  purpofe.” 

“ Thefe  circumflances  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  reprefent  to  your. 
Lordfhip,  and  offer  them  to  your  Lordfhip’s  confideration,  to  which  we 
requefl  an  anfwer  to 

Your  Lordfhip’s 
Mofl  devoted, 

Obedient  Servants, 

The  Inhabitants  of 
SCARBOROUGH, 
ioth  Odlober,  1745,” 


It  would  feem  that  this  application  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  as  the 
inhabitants  ufed  the  greateft  adlivity  to  place  the  Town  in  a refpedlable 
flate  of  defence,  by  the  eredlion  of  feveral  batteries'.  * — The  Moat  or 

Town- 


* No.  1.  North-Cliff — Tindall’s  battery  « . • 

2.  Awborough-Gate — Maling’s  do.  . . • •* 

3.  ) • • • * • • • 

> Along  the  Moat  from  Tanner-ftreet  end  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital. 
4*  ^ » • • • • • • • 


16  guns. 

6 do. 

% do. 

ll  do. 

No.  5. 


» 
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Town-ditch  was  cfeanfed  out,  and  ninety-nine  guns,  from  the  fhips  in 
the  harbour,  were  mounted,  which  were  principally  manned  by  the 
Sailors. — A report  being  circulated  that  the  rebels  were  in  full  march  to 
Scarborough ; the  feamen  repaired  with  alacrity  to  the  batteries,  under 
the  direction  of  their  refpecftive  commanders.—The  ardour,  the  intre- 
pidity, and  the  cheering  voices  of  the  Sailors  animated  the  other  inha-- 
bitants  j but,  happily,  the  report  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 

After  the  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellion,  the  Duke  of  Montague,., 
Mafter-General  of  the  Ordnance*  in  the  year  1 746,  caufed  the  prefent 
Barracks  to  be  erecfted,  which  will  contain  120  foldiers,  in  twelve  apart- 
ments ; befides  which,  there  are  others  for  the  officers* . 

On  the  fouth-eaft  point  of  the  Caftle-yard,  upon  a projecting  plain, . 
fome  diftance  below  its  fummit,  facing  the  bay  and  the  haven,  at  a con- 
venient height  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  a battery  (called  the  South-Steel) 
was  at  the  fame  time  erected,  and  twelve  guns,  1 8 pounders,  placed 
therein. — A covered  way,  defcending  from  the  Caftle-yard,  by  a flight 
of  fteps,  leads  down  to  this  battery,  which  is  the  principal  defence  of 


Along  the  Moat  from  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital  to  Newborough  Gate. 


9.  Newborough-Gate — Hodgfon’s  battery 
jo.  Along  the  Moat  behind  Harding’s  Walk 
jj«  North  end  of  the  New- Buildings 

12.  HinderwelPs  garden 

13.  South  point  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Cliff 

34.  7 

(.Near  the  foot  of  Bland’s  Cliff. 

15* b • • • 

16.  Filher’s  Staith — Fifher’s  battery 


2 guns. 
7 do. 

2 do. 
10  do. 

6 do. 
16  do. 

4 do. 

3 do* 

6 do. 

2 do,.. 

2 do. 

2 do. 


17.  Batty’s  Staithn-Batty’s  do. . J, 


V Between  Bland’s  Cliff  and  Weft  Sand  Gate. 


2 do. 


Number  of  guns  mounted  . . , , .99 

And  feveral more  offered  if  neceffary,  - 

Number  of  perfons  to  manage  them  . . . ^0Q 

Number  of  perfons,  with  fmall  arms,  quartered  at  the  refpe&ive  batteries  400 
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idle  Town  to  the  fouth ; and  is,  in  fome  degree  formidable,  from  its 
favoured  fituation. — Here  is  alfo  a ftore-houfe  with  a guard-room;  and 
a gun-room,  where  the  military  utenfils  are  deposited,  in  which  there 
are  feveral  old  cannon  balls  that  were  found  lodged  in  the  earth  and 
walls  of  the  Caftle,  fome  time  after  the  liege. 

Under  an  arched  vault  in  the  Caftle-yard,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
chapel,  there  is  a refervoir  of  water  called  the  Lady  s Well , fuppofed  to 
be  the  fpring  mentioned  by  old  liiftorians,  and  to  have  been  confecrated, 
in  the  days  of  fuperftition,  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  difficult,  upon 
philofophical  principles,  to  determine  the  fource  whence  it  is  fupplied, 
as  the  neareft  adjacent  land  of  equal,  or  greater  elevation,  is  more  than 
a mile  di  ft  ant,  with  which  it  does  not  now  appear  to  have  the  leaft  com- 
munication. The  following  circumftance  is  offered  as  a folution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  it  carries  with  it  a great  degree  of  plaulibility. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  engineer,  who  fuperintended  building  the  bar- 
racks, and  other  military  works,  about  the  year  1746,  ordered  the 
workmen  to  dig  a circular  trench  round  the  refervoir,  in  order  to 
trace  the  fource,  and  that  they  difcovered  feveral  fubterraneous  drains 
or  -channels  which  appeared  to  have  been  made  for  tire  purpofe 
of  conducing-  therein  the  rain-water,  that  might  fall  upon  the  area  of 
Caftleffiill.  , , . ' _ 

This  refervoir,  when  filled,  contains  about  forty  tons  of  water,  which 
is  very  tranfparent,  and  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  weigh  lighter 
by  one  ounce  in  the  Winchelter  gallon,  than  any  other  water  in  the 
vicinity.  I 

A facetious  circumftance  brought  it  into  eftimation  with  fome  ftrangers 
who  vifited  Scarborough  : 

The  late  -matter  of  the  Coffee  Houfe,  (Mr.  William  Cockerill)  a 
perfon  of  great  humour  and  ingenuity,  having  been  often  folicited 
by  the  company  who  frequented  his  houfe,  to  introduce  Briftol  Water 
to  his  table;  fubftituted  the  Caftle  Water  in  its  place.  The  decep- 
tion was  carried  on  with  great  dexterity. — The  wax  upon  the  corks 
bore  the  impreflion  of  the  Briftol  feal. — A frefli  importation  was 

‘ “ * pre- 
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tended  to  be  made  every  feafon,  warranted  from  the  fountain-head, 
and  the  connoijfeurs  pronounced  it  genuine.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
contriver  failed  him  in  an  unguarded  hour.  He  had,  in  a convivial 
party,  taken  too  much  wine,  and  in  the  confulion  of  an  intoxicated  mo- 
ment, the  Brijlol fea'l  was  applied  to  a bottle  of  Sherry , which  was  haftily 
fent  up  to  the  table,  even  before  the  wax  had  time  to  cool.  This  un- 
lucky circumltance  occalioned  a difcovery  ; and  the  mailer  of  the 
Coffee-houfe  not  only  received  a fevere  reprimand  for  the  impolition  ; 
but  was  obliged  ever  after,  as  its  reputation  was  ellablilhed,  to  fupply 
the  water  gratis. 

In  the  year  1 794,  a battery  of  four  guns  was  made  in  a place,  called 
the  Holmes  ; on  a fmall  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Callle,  to  guard  the 
- North  fhore  ; and,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  South  part,  a battery  of 
three  guns,  was,  in  1796,  made  in  the  fouthern  corner  of  the  Caftle-yard. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1797 , a private  in  the  North  Lincolnlhire 
Militia,  fell  from  the  South-eall  part  of  the  Calile-hill  to  the  bottom, 
among  the  rocks : — He  fradtured  his  fkull,  and  was  much  bruifed ; 
notwithllanding  which,  he  fortunately  recovered. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave,  Major  General  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  forces,  is  the  prefent  Governor  of  the  Callle. — Befides  whom,  the 
military  eftablilhment  conlifts  of  R.  V.  Drury,  Efq.  Storekeeper ; a 
Barrack-Mailer  ; Gunner  ; and  a fmall  detachment  of  Invalid  Artillery. 

The  venerable  walls  of  this  ancient  Callle,  which  have  Hood  the 
Ihock  of  many  centuries,  are  fo  much  impaired  by  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  fo  rudely  lhaken  by  the  winter  llorms,  that  they  frequently  fall  in 
malfive  fragments. 

In  turning  from  thefe  mouldering  remains  of  antiquity,  the  eye  is 
relieved,  and  the  mind  exhilarated  by  the  captivating  charms  of  the 
furrounding  profpe<il.  The  variegated  fcenes  of  the  adjacent  country; 
the  romantic  appearance  of  the  town ; the  fands  enlivened  with  vari- 
ous objedls,  and  the  unbounded  view  of  the  ocean,  form  a rich  alfem- 
blage,  beyond  conception  beautiful. 


CON- 
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CONVENTS— CHURCHES— HOSPITALS. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  Chriftianity,  many  magnificent  buildings  were 
eredted  by  the  piety  and  munificence  of  our  anceftors,  and  there  is  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  both  from  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  and  fome  of  thofe  ve- 
nerable remains  of  antiquity,  to  fhew  that  Scarborough  was  once 
adorned  with  many  facred  edifices. 

Four  Convents,  four  Churches,  and  two  Hofpitals  are  recorded  to 
have  been  eftablifhed  here,  viz. — The  Convent  or  Abbey  of  the  Cifter- 
cians,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. — The  Convent  of  Francifcan 
or  Grey-Friars,  founded  in  1245  (29th  Henry  III.)  by  Sir  Adam  Sage. 
— The  Convent  of  Dominican  or  Black-Friars,  founded  by  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  fame  King’s  reign. — And  the  Convent 
of  Carmelite  or  White-Friars,  by  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1320. — The 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  that  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  with  the  two  Hofpitals  (their  appendages)  of 
the  fame  name. — And  the  Churches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  St.. 
Mary.  * 

Cistercian  Abbey  and  Rectory- 

The  Cistercians,  on  their  firft  eftablifhment  at  Scarborough,  which 
was  prior  to  the  reign  of  John,  had  only  a folitary  cell  for  the  ufe  of 
their  community ; but  through  the  liberal  indulgence  of  Henry  ITI. 
who  granted  them  a fite  for  an  Abbey,  they  were  enabled  to  build  a 
fpacious  edifice.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  an- 
cient chapel  within  the  Caftle,  and  of  all  other  Chapels,  as  well  'within 
the  walls  of  the  Town,  as  •without , were  confirmed  to  the  Ciflercians 
in  the  year  1285,  13th  Edward  I.  and  all  right  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Redlory  was  then  given  up.  j*  The  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  to 

* See  Speed,  Dugdale,  and  Burton.  t Cart,  13  Edw.  I.  No.  57. 
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Be  appointed  by  the  Abbot,  and  the  profits,  during  a vacancy,  were  to 
be  received  by  the  Convent.  The  Vicar  was  alfo  to  fwear  obedience, 
and  to  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  Abbot.  No  perfon  was  allowed 
to  eredl  a Chapel  in . the  parilh,  or  an  altar  in  any  Chapel,  under  the 
forfeiture  of  iol.  * — ' The  claim  of  the  Abbot  of  the  Ciflercians  (as 
Redtor  of  Scarborough)  to  the  profits  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Caftle,  was 
recognifed  and  allowed  in  the  5th  year  of  Edward  III.  f And  the 
cuflody  of  the  Redlory  was  granted  to  Hugh  de  Sandto  Lupo,  1 6th  of 
Edward  III.  on  payment  of  a rent  of  35  marks  per  annum  to  the  Crown.  J 
In  the  year  1363  (36th  Edward  III.)  licence  was  given  to  the  Abbot 
of  the  Ciftercians  to  give  a Vicarage  houfe  to  ELenry  Bentelowe,  Vicar 
of  Scarborough,  and  his  fucceffors  for  ever.  § 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  pofTefiions  of  the  Ciftercian  Abbey 
having  been  feized  by  the  King  as  an  alien  priory,  he  granted  the 
cuftody  of  the  Church  and  Advowfon  of  Scarborough  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Bridlington  ; and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  the  Ciflercians 
afterwards  obtained  licence  to  alienate  them  to  the  faid  Priory.  j|  But, 
previous  to  this,  it  appears,  that  the  King  had,  in  the  firfl  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  a rent  of  no  marks,  ilTuing  out  of  the  Redlory  of  Scar- 
borough, to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Mary  de  Grace  (near  the 
Tower  of  London),  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  during  the  war,  or  fo  long  as 
the  Church  of  Scarborough  fhould  remain  in  the  King’s  hands.  ** — 
The  Redlory  of  Scarborough  was  afterwards  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  j- f 
as  parcel  of  the  attainted  Priory  of  Bridlington  ; ^ . and,  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  reign  (Sept.  50),  the  King  granted  it  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  in  tail  male. — The  Duke  dying  without  iffue,  the  Redlory 

* Cart.  13  Edw.  I.  No.  57-.  t Cl.  roll.  5rEdw.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  13. 

J Fin.  roll.  16  Edw.  III.  m.  29,  § Pat.  36  Edw.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  30. 

||  Pat.  8 Hen.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  8.  **  .Cart,  antiq.  Augmentation  Office,  H.  75. 

++  Then  eftimated  at  19I.  per  annum. 

II  William  Wode  or  Wold,  Prior  of  Bridlington,  was  attainted  of  High  Treafon  in  1537, 
28th  Henry  VIII.  and  executed  at  London  (fee  page  £2).  The  eftates,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
Priory  were  confifcated  to  the  King. 
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was  in  the  Crown  again  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fuccefiively 
leafed  to  Walter  Whalley,  Robert  Whalley,  and  John  Awdley.  * On 
the  2 2d  of  December,  1613,  and  nth  James  I.  it  was  granted  by 
Letters  Patent,  under  the  great  feal,  to  Francis  Morris  and  Francis 
Phellipps,  and  their  heirs  and  afligns,  on  a yearly  payment  of  2 81.  per 
annum  to  the  Vicar.  By  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  Rectory  and  Patronage 
are  now  held  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart,  who  is  entitled  to  the  great, 
and  fmall  tithes,  f mortuaries,  &c. 

In  a fequeftered  vale,  near  high  Peafeholm,  embofomed  with  fur- 
rounding hills,  a ruinous  building  is  vifible,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a farm  or  grange  belonging  to  the  Ciftercian  Abbey,  there  being 
a traditional  report  that  the  Manor  of  Northfead  or  Peafeholm  was  re- 
ferved  to  fupply  the  Ciftercian  Monks  with  poultry,  butter,  milk,  and 
other  neceflary  articles  for  their  table. 

The  Cistercians  were  a branch  of  the  Benedhftines,  and  derived 
their  name  from  Cifertium , or  Ciflcaux , in  the  Bifhopric  of  Chalons,  in 
Burgundy,  where  the  order  was  founded  in  the  year  1098,  by  Robert, 
late  Abbot  of  Molefme  in  that  province,  from  which  he  had  withdrawn, 
on  account  of  the  wicked  lives  of  his  Monks,  But  they  were  reformed, 
and  brought  into  repute  by  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englifhman,  (third 
Abbot  of  Cifteaux),  a perfon  of  great  zeal  and  fandlity  of  manners,  who 
was,  therefore,  efteemed  the  principal  founder.  They  were  alfo  called 
White  Monks , from  the  colour  of  their  habit,  which  was  a white  caf- 
fock,  with  a narrow  fcapulary,  and  over  that,  a black  gown,  when  they 
went  abroad  ; but  a white  one  when  they  attended  the  Church.  This 
order  came  into  England  in  the  year  1128;  and,  previous  to  the  dif- 
folution,  they  had  eighty-five  religious  houfes  in  this  country,  all  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

* Records,  Augmentation  Office. 

i As  an  encouragement  to  the  fifheries,  the  tithe  of  fiffi  is  paid  by  the  Corporation. 
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Franciscan  Convent. 

The  religious  houfe  ere&ed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  for  the  Francif- 
t:an  Grey-Friars,  or  Friars-Minor,  feems  (from  the  extent  of  the  found- 
ations, which  are  yet  vifible  in  the  Friarage,  to  the  north  of  Sc.  Sepul- 
chre-ftreet,)  to  have  been  a very  fpacious  building. 

It  appears  by  Patent,  29  Henry  III.  (in.  2.)  that  licence  was  granted 
to  the  Francifcans  to  pull  down  houfes,  and  to  build  their  Convent  on 
a fpot  of  ground  between  Cukewild-hill  and  the  water  courfe,  called 
Mill-beck , given  to  the  Crown  by  William,  fon  of  Robert  de  Morpeth. 
The  Knights  Hofpitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  (28  Edward  I.  A.  D. 
1300)  made  a grant  to  this  Convent  of  a MelTuage  in  the  town  of  Ber~ 
wick,  and  alfo  of  another  in  Scarborough , of  which  laft,  the  following  is 
a tranflation ; 

Defcription  given  by  the  Chapter  of  Hofpitallers  of  a MelTuage  in  Scar- 
borough, granted  to  the  Minor  Brethren  of  the  fame  Town. 

To  all  the  Sons  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  to  whom  the  prefent 
writing  comes. — Your  Brother,  William  de  Tothall,  humble  Prior  of 
the  Holy  Hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  in  England,  wilhes  health 
in  the  Lord.  Know  all  of  you,  that  we,  by  the  common  confent  and  will  of 
the  Brethren  of  our  whole  Chapter,  have  granted  and  given  unto  the  Con- 
vent of  Minor  Brethren  of  Scarborough,  the  whole  MelTuage,  lituated 
between  the  land  of  John  Blaks,  which  William  de  Harum  holdeth  of 
him  in  fee,  on  the  fouth,  and  the  ftreet  called  Dumple  on  the  north, 
and  which  joins  to  the  wall  of  the  Borough,  and  the  aforefaid  flreet. — 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  faid  meffuage  with  its  appurte- 
nances, to  the  faid  Convent  and  Brethren  for  ever.-— In  teftimony 
whereof,  we  and  our  faid  Brethren  have  reciprocally  fet  our  common 
feals  to  thefe  our  hand  writings. 

Witnefs,  Brother  Robert  de  Sonizby,  Brother  Robert  de  Alkeby, 
Brother  Henry  de  Lund,  Brother  Walter  de  Infula,  Brother  John  Fifchet, 
Brother  Richard  de  Annindergley,  then  preceptor  in  the  county  of 
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York,  and  others, — the  da y of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apoflle,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thoufand  three  hundred. 

Various  confirmations  of  other  grants  of"  land  are  contained  in 
Patent,  9 Edward  II.  * — Reginald  Miller  gave  a piece  of  land  in  the 
Old  Town , extending  eaft  and  well  from  St.  Sepulchre’s  burial-ground, 
to  the  highway ; and  north  and  fouth  from  the  highway  to  a water- 
courfe  called  Damgeth  ; alfo  the  land  which  extended  eall  and  weft  from, 
the  Borough  well  to  the  highway,  and  north  and  fouth  from  the  high- 
way to  the  faid  water-courfe.  Sir  John  Ughtred  gave  a rent  of  20s.  to 
find  two  great  tapers  daily,  and  bread  and  wine  for  divine  fervice, 
alfo  feveral  houfes.  A confirmation  of  the  grant  of  a well  in  a place 
called  Gildhufclijf  f was  made  by  the  Burgeffes  of  Scarborough  ( 1 3 Ed- 
w~ard  II.)  for  the  purpofe  of  making  an  aqueduct  to  the  Convent. 
Licence  was  alfo  given  (15  Edward  II.)  to  fhut  up  an  Alley  called 
Dumple ; making  another  equally  commodious. 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  Francifcan-Friars  at  Scarborough,  are  now 
in  the  poffeflion  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart,  and  the  ancient  manfion, 
fituated  in  St.  Sepulchre-flreet,  once  the  feat  of  fplendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, is  now  converted  into  a work-fliop  ; J fo  llrangely  humiliating  are. 
the  fad  reverfes  incident  to  human  grandeur ! 

The  Franciscans  came  into  England,  in  the  year  1224, — 8th  of 
Henry  III. 

Agnellus  of  Pifa,  the  firft  Provincial  of  the  Order,  who  came  here  at 
this  time,  tendered  his  commiflion  to  King  Henry,  who  favourably  re- 
ceived him  and  his  attendants,  in  refpedt  to  the  character  of  the  cele- 
brated St.  Francis,  and  in  regard  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  evan- 
gelical rules  of  life  introduced  by  this  fraternity, 

* Pt.  1.  m.  21. 

t A hill  on  Fal (grave  Moor,  the  fprings  of  which  afford  the  only  fupply  of  water  to  the  pre- 
fent  conduits  of  the  town. 

| In  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Anthony  Befwick. 
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They  were  called  Francifcans,  from  St.  Francis,  their  founder  ; Grey- 
Friars,  from  their  clothing  ; and  Friars-Minor  from  their  pretended 
humility. — Their  habit  was  a ioofe-garment  of  grey  colour,  reaching 
down  to  their  ancles,  with  a cowl  of  the  fame,  and  a cloke  over  it  when 
they  went  abroad. — Thefe  Friars  went  barefooted,  as  St.  Francis  their 
founder  did,  a.nd  girded  tiiemfelves  with  a cord. 


Dominican  or  Black  Friars. 

There  are  no  vefliges  of  the  Convent  of  Dominican  or  Black  Friary 
which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. — One  of  the  principal 
flreets  (Queen-flreet)  was  formerly  called  Black  Friar  s Gate. — The 
Friar’s  Entry,  which  branches  from  it,  dill  retains  its  name;  and  not 
far  from  thence  was  {ituated  this  religious  houfe.  * 

In  the  36th  of  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1252,  thefe  Monks  pafled  a • 
fine  for  a houfe  and  meffuage  held  by  them  in  Scardeburgh,  and  the 
Community  of  Scardeburgh  granted,  that  the  effects  of  the  Monks  and 
their  men.fhouldbe  toll-free  in  that  borough.. 

The  Dominicans,  or  Black-Friars,  came  into  England  in  the  year 
1 22 1, -and  had  their  firfi  houfe  at  Oxford. — la  the  year  1250,  a general 
chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  was  held  in  London. — Henry  III.  honoured 
them  with  his  prefence,  and  dined  with  the  order,:  The  King  provided 
a fumptuous  entertainment,  and  defrayed  the  expences  of  the  firfi 
day ; the  Queen  entertained  them  with  great  magnificence  the  fecond 
day  ; the  Bifhop  of  London  did  the  honours  of  the  third  day ; the 
Bilhop  of  Weftminfter  the  fourth  ; and  the  other  Prelates  and  Peers  in 
fucceffion. 

The  rules  obferved  by  the  Dominicans  were  rigid  perpetual  filence 
was  enjoined ; no  time  being  allowed,  for  converfation,  without  per- 

* The  late  Jeremiah  Barton,  in  digging  a cellar  in  his  houfe,  in  Friar's  Entry , evidently  met 
with  the  burying  place  of  this  Convent,  from  the  great  number  of  human  bones  which  were 
found  there. 
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million  of  the  Superior. — They  were  reftricled  to  almoft  continual  falls ; 
particularly  from  the  1 1 th  of  September  to  Ealter.  — Abftinence  from 
flefh,  unlefs  in  great  licknefs  ; wearing  of  woollen  inllead  of  linen  ; a 
rigorous  poverty,  and  feveral  other  aulterities  were  the  eltablilhed  rules 
of  the  order. 

St.  Dominic,  their  founder,  was  a Spaniard,  born  at  Culagueraga,  a 
fmall  town  in  the  diocefe  of  Ofma,  in  Old  Caftile. — His  followers  were 
alfo  called  Preaching  Friars,  from  their  office,  to  preach;  and  Black  Friars 
from  their  upper  garment.  In  France,  they  were  called  Jacobins,  from 
having  their  firlt  houfe  in  St.  James’ s-llreet  at  Paris.  They  wore  a black 
cloke  over  their  veftments,  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  with  a hood 
or  cowl  of  the  fame,  and  a fcapulary ; and  under  the  cloke,  a white 
habit  made  of  flannel,  as  large  as  the  former,  with  boots  on  their  legs* 
At  the  diflolution,  there  were  about  forty-three  houfes  of  this  order. 


Carmelite  Convent. 

In  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a grant  was  made  to  the 
Carmelites  of  certain  houfes,  late  Robert  Wawayne’s,  * for  building 
their  Convent  and  an  Oratory  : Alfo  a grant  of  licence  to  the  Cifter- 
cians  to  fell  a piece  of  ground  for  the  faid  Oratory  : And  a grant  of 
leave  from  the  Abbot  of  the  Ciftercians,  as  Reftor  of  Scarborough,  to 
build  an  Oratory  ; and  a confirmation  of  two  tenements  and  a toft  for 
its  fupport.  -f* 

Robert  Baston  defcended  from  a reputable  family  in  Yorkffiire, 
became,  in  his  youth,  a Carmelite-Friar,  and  was  afterwards  Prior  of 
this  Convent  at  Scarborough. — He  was  a perfon  of  exemplary  life  and 
behaviour,  was  Poet  Laureat  and  Public  Orator  at  Oxford,  and  extremely 
well  accomplifhed  in  all  polite  literature. 

* Conftable  or  Governor  of  the  Caflle.  i Pat.  I.  Edward  III.  pt.  2,m.  21* 
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Edward  I.  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scots  in  1304,  being  defirous 
to  have  fome  perfon  of  abilities  to  record  his  adlions,  engaged 
Robert  to  defcribe  his  battles,  particularly  the  liege  of  Stirling,  which 
he  performed  in  elegant  heroics,  and  with  much  truth  and  commend- 
ation. 

Edward  II.  alfo,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  chofe  to  have  Ro- 
bert Ballon  to  accompany  him  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1314,  to  celebrate 
his  atchievements.  He  attended  the  King  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Bannocburn,  between  the  Englifh  army  under  the  command  of 
Edward,  and  that  of  the  Scots  under  Robert  de  Brus.  As  this  wras  a 
very  memorable  battle,  the  following  account  of  it  is  fubjoined. 

“ Thirty  thousand  chofen  Scots,  trained  up  to  war  and  hardlhips, 
and  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  took  poll  on  a piece  of  ground 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  a morafs,  and  on  the  other  by  an  inaccefiible 
mountain.  A rivulet,  called  Bannocburn,  ran  in  the  front,  which  was 
rendered  almoft  impalfable  by  digging  holes  in  the  bed  or  channel* 
and  lharpened  flakes  were  fixed  for  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Englilh 
horfe  ; large  pits  were  likewife  made  between  this  rivulet  and  the 
camp,  provided  with  the  fame  inllruments  of  annoyance,  and  artfully 
covered  with  turf  and  boughs. — As  the  van  of  Edward’s  army  ap- 
proached Stirling,  under  the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucefter  and 
Hereford,  Henry  de  Bohun  perceiving  a body  of  Scots  at  the  fide  of  a 
wood,  advanced  againft  him  with  his  Wellh  followers,  and  was  drawn 
into  an  ambulh  by  Robert  de  Brus,  who  fallied  upon  them,  in  perfon, 
from  a thicket ; and  riding  up  to  Bohun  cleft  his  fkull  with  a battle- 
axe. — The  Englilh  being  reinforced  from  the  rear,  a lharp  difpute 
enfued,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter  was  difino unted,  and  the 
Lord  Clifford  repulfed  with  conliderable  lofs  ; and  the  battle  would 
have  become  general,  had  not  night  parted  the  combatants. — The  fol- 
diers  lay  upon  their  arms,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  horfes,  were  fo 
fatigued  with  their  march,  and  the  want  of  repofe,  that  the  moll  ex- 
perienced officers  of  the  army  propofed  to  defer  the*  attack  until  the 
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troops  fhould  be  refrefhed.  His  advice  was  rejected  by  the  young  nobility,, 
who  were  eager  to  fignalize  their  courage ; and  it  was  refolved  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy  in  the  morning. — The  troops  were  accordingly 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle : the  wings  conflicting  of  cavalry,  being- 
commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford  ; and  the.  King 
himfelf  taking  his  Ration  in  the  centre. — Robert  de  Brus  formed  his 
army  into  three  lines,  and  a body  of  referve,  which  was  commanded 
by  Douglas  and  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland. — As  he  had  little 
confidence  in  his  horfe,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  difmount ; he  placed 
his  brother  Edward  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  Randolph  conducted 
the  left,  and  he  himfelf  commanded  the.  main  body.: — When  the  Eng*- 
lilh  army  was  on  the  point  of  charging,  a difpute  arofe  about  the  point 
of  honour,  between  the  Earls  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford  ; and  the 
former  impatient  of  controul,  advanced  immediately  to  the  charge  with 
great  impetuofity.. — But  their  career  was  foon  flopped  by  the  hidden 
pits  and  trenches,  into  which  the  horfes  plunged  headlong,  and  were 
ftaked  in  a miferable  manner. — This  unforfeen  difafter  produced  the 
utmoft  confufion,  and  the  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  this  diforder,  fell 
upon  them,  fword  in  hand,  with  fuch  fury,  that  moft  of  them  were 
cut  in  pieces.-— The  Earl  of  Gloucefter’s  horfe  being  killed,  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  where  he  was  immediately  trodden  to  death,  and  Sir  Giles 
de  Argentein  feeing  him  fall,  fprung  forward  to  his  refcue,  but  that 
gallant  officer  was  flain,  together  with  F.obert  de  Clifford,  Payen  de 
Tibetot,  and  William  Marefchal.  While  this  havoc  was  making  in  tile 
right  wing  of  the  cavalry,  the  Englifh  archers  advanced  againft  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  galled  them  fo  effectually  with  their  ar- 
rows, that  they  were  on  the  point  of  giving  ground,  when  Douglas  and  the 
Steward  making  a wheel  with  their  body  of  referve,  fell  upon  the  flank  of 
the  Englifh,  and  routed  themwith  great  {laughter.  Meanwhile  the  centre, 
commanded  by  Edward,  moved  on  againft  the  main  body  of  the  Scots, 
and  met  with  a very  warm  reception  by  Robert  de  Brus,  who  fought  in 
the  front  of  the  line  with  unequalled  valour. — The  Englifh  were  already 
difpirited  by  the  deftru&ion  of  their  wings,  and  the  lcfs  of  the  braveft 
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officers,  when  the  boys  and  other  followers  of  the  Scottifh  camp,  who 
viewed  the  battle  from  a neighbouring  hill,  perceiving  the  fuccefs  of 
Douglas  and  the  Steward,  began  to  fhout  aloud,  and  run  towards  the 
field  for  the  fake  of  plunder. — The  Englifh  fiartled  at  their  acclama- 
tions, and  feeing  fuch  a multitude  in  motion,  imagined  they  were  re<- 
inforcements  for  the  enemy,  and  upon  this  fuppofition,  fled  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation. — Twenty-five  ftnglifh  Barons  were  taken  prifoners, 
together  with  a.  great  number  of  Bannerets  and  Knights. — The  num- 
ber of  flain  amounted  to  about  feven  hundred  Lords,  Knights,  and 
Efquires,  and  twenty  thoufand  common  foldiers. — Nor  was  the  victory 
purchafed  without  bloodfhed  on  the  fide  of  Brus,  who  loft  above  four 
thoufand  of  his  belt  men  on  the  field  of  battle,” 

Edward  efcaped  with,  great  difficulty,  and  Robert  Bafton prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  a vow  to  found  a houfe  for  the  mendicant  Carmelites, 
if  he  returned  in  fafety  to  England,  to  which  the  King  confented. 

Robert  Bafton  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner, . and  was  compelled  by 
Robert  de  Brus,,  to  extol  the  Scottifh  nation,  in. the  fame  manner  he  had 
before  magnified  the  Englifh.—-' The  performance  was  fo  painful  to  his 
feelings,  that  he  loft  all  the  fervor  of  compofition  ; and  he  was,  at  length, 
liberated  and  fent  to  England. — On  . his  return  he  reminded  the  King 
of  his  promife,  who  tQ  difcharge  his  vow,  conveyed  his  palace  at  Oxford 
to  the  Carmelite  Friars. 

Bafton  was  author  of  feveral  books, , which,  according  to  Bale  and 
Pitts,  were  the  following: — i,  The  Siege  of  Stirling. — 2.  The  fecond 
Scottifh  War.-—  3,  The  feveral  Wars  of  Scotland. — 4.  The  various  States 
of  the  World.— 5.  The  Luxury  of  Priefts.— 6.  Epiftles  againft  the 
Artifts. — >7.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. — 8.  A Book  of  Poems. — • 
9.  Synodal  Sermons. — 10.  Letters  to  feveral  Perfons. — 11,  A Volume 
of  Tragedies  and  Comedies  in  Englifh.  He  died  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  was  buried  at  Nottingham.  His  brother, 
Philip,  a learned  Friar,  fucceeded  him  in  the  Convent  of  Scarborough. 
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The  Carmelites  had  the  prefumption  to  derive  the  inftitution  of  their 
Order  from  the  Prophet  Elias,  who,  they  afterted,  was  the  firft  Carme- 
lite. But  the  sera  of  their  foundation  was  the  year  1122,  by  Albert, 
Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who,  with  a few  Hermits,  refided  on  Mount 
Carmel  in  Paleftine,  whence  they  were  driven,  by  the  Saracens,  about 
the  year  1238. 

The  firft  account  We  find  of  the  Carmelite,  or  White-Friars,  fettling 
in  England,  is,  in  the  year  1 240,  (24th  Henry  III.)  at  which  time  Sir 
John  de  Vefcy  of  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  a great  Baron  in  thofe 
days,  and  one  of  the  renowned  Commanders  of  the  Englifh  forces  in 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  brought 
with  him  into  England  this  Order  of  Friars,  and  built  chem  a Mo- 
naftery  at  Holm  in  Northumberland,  then  a defart  place,  which  had 
fome  refemblance  to  Mount  Carmel  in  Syria. — After  this  eftablifh'ment 
they  increafed  much;  and  fpread,  in  a few  years,  into  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

They  were  called  Carmelites  from  the  place  of  their  firft  refidence  ; 
White-Friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit ; and  alfo  Brethren  and 
Friars  of  the  Blefled  Virgin. — They  wore  a white  cloke  and  hood,  and 
under  it  a coat,  with  a fcapulary.  The  original  habits  were  of  this 
colour  ; but  the  infidels,  as  a mark  of  contempt,  obliged  them  to  make 
them  party-coloured,  which  they  continued  to  wear  near  fifty  years 
after  their  arrival  in  England  ; but  about  the  year  1290,  they  refumed 
the  ancient  colour.  There  were  forty  houfes  of  this  Order,  in  England 
and  Wales. 
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Church  of  St-  Nicholas. 

This  Church,  eredled  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IT,  * was  fituated 
upon  the  Cliff,  fince  called  St  Nicholas-Cliff,  where  there  is  now  a plea- 
fant  Terrace  in  the  front  of  the  New  Buildings,  There  are  not  any 
veftiges  of  it  to  be  difcovered,  as  the  land  has,  in  the  courfe  of  ages, 
confiderably  wafted  away.  In  the  year  1786,  the  entire  fkeleton  of  a 
human  body  of  large  ftature  was  found  in  the  Cliff ; the  teeth  in  the 
fkull  were  regular  and  in  great  prefervation,  which  is  fomething  re- 
markable, as  it  might  probably  have  lain  there  ever  fince  the  diffolution 
of  religious  houfes  in  the  year  1539.  A tomb-ftone  was  alfo  found  in 
the  Cliff  fome  years  fince,  without  any  infcription,  though  there  was 
the  form  of  the  crofs,  with  the  chalice  on  one  fide,  and  the  pix  on  the 
other,  in  the  rudeft  fculpture.  Several  human  bones,  in  a regular  pofi- 
tion,  were  alfo  difcovered  on  levelling  the  Terrace,  in  the  year  1791, 
which  is  a proof  that  this  muft  have  been  a part  of  the  Church-Tar d.  Con- 
tiguous to  this  Church  was,  the  Hofpital , dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  ; but 
it  has  fhared  the  fame  fate,  as  not  a veftige  of  it  is  to  be  traced.  It  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King.- — William  cle  Olive  was  made  Keeper 
of  it,  9th  of  Edward  II.  and  Robert  de  Spynge,  14th  of  the  fame  reign. 


St.  Thomas’s.  Church. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  was  a fair  and  fpa- 
cious  building,  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftreet, 
now  called  Newborough-ftreet.  The  prefent  Poor-houfe  is  built  upon 
its  fite,  and  the  houfes,  near  that  fituation,  towards  Newborough-gates, 
are  charged  with  the  payment  of  a fmall  annual  Church-rent.  This 

* See  Burton’s  Monafticon,  page  56, 
f The  Lodging-houfes,  on  the  Cliff,  are  diftinguifhed  by  this  appellation. 
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Church  was  converted  into  a magazine  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  the 
Commander  of  the  Parliament’s  forces,  during  the  liege  of  the  Caftle, 
in  the  year  1644,  and  was  totally  demolifhed  by  the  fire  from  the 
garrifon. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  fituated  near  the  Church,  was  in 
the  cnftody  of  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgeffes  of  Scarborough,  to  which  they 
appointed  a Mafter  at  their  own  difcretion,  from  the  time  of  Hugh 
Bulmer,  (who  was  a liberal  benefadtor  to  it)  till  the  time  of  William 
Champneys,  Mafter  of  the  faid  Hofpital,  whom  Roger  Weftyfe  ejected, 
with  the  Brothers  and  Sifters  thereof,  becaufe  he  falfely  informed  the 
King,  that  his  royal  grand-father  had  given  to  it  a carucate  and  a 
half  of  land. 

By  an  inquifition  taken  in  the  26th  year  of  Edward  I.  it  was  obferved 
that  the  Hofpitals  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Thomas,  the  Martyr,  were 
formerly  founded  by  the  Burgeffes  of  Scardeburgh,  and  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  St.  Nicholas  were  to  the  ufe  of  the  Brothers  and  Sifters 
of  the  faid  Hofpital,  and  that  none  of  the  Town  had  committed  any 
dilapidations. 

The  Hofpitals  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Thomas  were  both  of  St.  Au- 
guftine’s  Order  for  the  infirm.  There  were  feveral  of  thefe  Hofpitals 
in  England  appointed  for  the  Lazars , who  bound  themfelves,  by  a vow, 
to  poverty,  to  fubjecftion,  and  to  charity.  Many  of  them  had  particu- 
lar rules  of  their  own,  befides  thofe  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Bifhop  of  the  place  where  they  refided.  The  manner 
of  their  drefs  was,  to  have  a gown,  with  a fcapulary  under  it,  and  a 
cloke  of  a brown  colour,  upon  which  was  fixed  a brafs  crofs. 

The  prefent  Hofpital  of  St.  Thomas  (near  the  Rope-yard  to  the  weft 
of  the  Work-houfe)  is  under  the  airedtion  of  the  Bailiffs  and  Bur- 
geffes. It  is  a poor,  low  building,  confifting  of  a range  of  fmall  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  aged  and  infirm  perfons.  They  pre- 
ferve  the  ancient  cuftom  of  ringing  a bell  at  fix  o’clock  every  morning 
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and  evening.  This,  in  more  religious  days,  was  a fummons  to  prayer ; 
but  the  devotional  part  is  now  difufed. — The  Work-houfe  yard,  and  con- 
tiguous gardens,  are  part  of  the  premifes  belonging  to  the  Hofpital ; 
and  were  formerly  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church. 


St.  Sepulchre  Church. 

This  ancient  edifice  was  fituated  in  the  ftreet  now  called  St.  Sepulchre- 
ftreet ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  Friaragey  with  the  whole  of  the 
ground  extending  thence  to  Palace-Hill,  * belonged  to  the  Fran- 
cifcan  Convent  and  this  Church,  f 

There  were  two  Orders  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  one  Religious, 
the  other  Military.  The  Canons  were  a Religious  Order,  inflituted  at 
Jerufalem,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  the  Tomb  of  Jefus 
Ghrift.  Thefe  Canons  were  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  into  England, 
where  they  erected  feveral  religious  hofies  ; but  the  order  was  fup- 
prefled  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  who  transferred  their  revenues  and 
effects  to  that  of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  which  alfo  becoming  extinft, 
they  were  given  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  ij: 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  efta- 
bliflied  in  Paleftine,  about  the  year  1 1 14. 

* Palace-Hill  was  formerly  a noble  terrace,  and  might  probably  have  derived  its  name  from 
having  been  the  fite  of  the  refidence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Religious  Order. 

+ There  are  veftiges  of  Gothic  arches,  in  fome  old  buildings  in  Si.  Sepulchre-ftreet,  fuppofed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Church. 

t Thefe  Knights  gave  a MelTuage  in  Scarborough,  which  belonged  to  their  Order,  to  the 
Trancifcan  Convent— See  page  8,5. 
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St.  Mary’s  Church. 

This  facred  building,  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Conventual  Church,  and  was  formerly  a very  fpacious 
and  magnificent  edifice,  confiderably  furpafiing  its  prefent  extent.  The 
ruins,  yet  ftanding,  at  the  eaftern  part  of  the  church-yard,  the  difmem- 
bered  appearance  of  the  weftern  end  of  the  church,  the  many  fubter- 
raneous  arches  extending  to  the  weft,  and  the  great  quantity  of  foun- 
dation ftones  difcovered  in  the  new  burial  ground  contiguous  to  it,  are 
fufficient  proofs  that  it  is,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  only  a fmall  part  of  a 
vaft  edifice,  which  may  have  formed  the  Ciftercian  Abbey  and  the 
Church. 

It  appears,  by  Iceland's  Itinerary , that,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  it 
was  a very  noble  building,  adorned  with  three  handfome  Towers; 
two  of  which  were  at  the  vreftern  end,  and  one  was  over  the  centre  of 
the  tranfept.  There  was  alfo  a grand  arch  of  gothic  architecture  in 
the  Choir,  the  ruins  of  which  were  vifible  a few  years  ago,  but  have 
fince  been  taken  down.  The  centre,  or  tranfept  Tower  having  been 
greatly  fhaken  during  the  fiege  of  the  Caftle  in  1 644,  fell  in  October, 
1659,  and  confiderably  injured  a great  part  of  the  Nave  of  the  Church. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  which  it  occafioned,  may  yet  be  feen  by  the 
imperfect  junction  of  one  of  the  arches  in  the  middle  aifle,  near  the  pulpit. 
The  prefent  Steeple,  which  now  fwgularly  Hands  at  the  eaftern  end,  was 
erected  upon  the  ruins,  and  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  tranfept 
Tower.  The  fouthern  part  of  the  building  attached  to  the  Nave,  feems 
to  have,  in  fome  degree,  efcaped  the  injury  fuftained  by  the  other  parts  ; 
as  fome  of  the  remains  of  the  Chantries  are  ftill  vifible  under  the  Arches 
adjoining  the  fouth  aifle.  Thefe  Arches  are  three  in  number,  and 
have  formed  the  feparate  Chantries,  which,  in  the  days  of  fuperftition, 
were  founded  by  our  anceftors,  as  places  of  prayer  for  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed. 
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One  of  thefe  Chantries  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and 
endowed  with  five  houfes,  and  five  acres  of  land. 

The  Bailiffs  of  Scarborough  alfo  eredted  one,  which  they  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  endowed  it  with  five  pounds  per  annum. 

Robert  Goland  eredted  one  to  the  honour  of  St.  James,  which  he 
endowed  with  fix  pounds  per  annum. 

Robert  Riliington  founded  another,  endowed  with  three  pounds  per 
annum. 

Many  ancient  benefactions  Were  made  to  this  Church  by  the  pious 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town. 

Aylmar  de  Cliff-land  gave  liberally  to  St.  Mary’s  Altar,  with  money 
for  oblations,  and  three  Priefts  to  officiate. — A toft  was  beftowed  by 
Ofbert  de  Hanfard. — A great  houfe  on  the  rock  was  given  by  Walter, 
fon  of  Gunner,  and  money  by  his  brother  Richard. — Some  land,  on  the 
Cliff,  was  granted  by  William  de  Harton  ; and  another  parcel,  in  the 
Town,  by  Thomas  Hardin. 

Galfrid  de  Lutton,  and  Galfrid  de  Croom  gave  lands  to  this  Church, 
and  alfo  to  Kirkftall- Abbey,  * and  Keldholme  Nunnery. 

Emera,  a beautiful  and  religious  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Robert  de 
Filey,  in  the  year  1219,  was  a liberal  benefadlrefs. — And  there  appears 
a long  lift  of  Inhabitants,  too  tedious  to  recite,  who  were  very  bountiful 
to  the  Church. 

The  defolation  which  this  venerable  edifice  fuftained,  during  the 
fiege  of  the  Caftle,  and  by  the  fubfequent  fall  of  the  tranfept  Tower, 
reduced  it  to  a ftate  of  ruin ; and  the  Inhabitants  had  fuffered  fuch  a 
variety  of  misfortunes  by  a fucceffion  of  calamitous  events,  that  they 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  a Brief,  in  the  12th 
Charles  II.  (1660)  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  it. 

* Near  Leeds,  now  in  ruin. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  Brief : 

“ Charles  II.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  8tc.” 

“ Whereas  we  are  credibly  informed  by  the  humble  petition  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  Corporate  of  Scarborough,  in  the  North-Riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  as  alfo  by  a certificate  fubferibed  with  the  hands 
of  divers  of  our  Juftices  of  the  Peace  for  the  faid  Eaft  and  North-Riding, 
inhabiting  near  unto  the  faid  Corporation.  That  during  the  late  wars, 
our  faid  Town  of  Scarborough  was  twice  {formed,  and  the  faid  Inhabi- 
tants difabled  from  following  their  ancient  trade ; whereby  they  are 
much  impoverifhed,  and  almoft  ruined  in  their  eftates  ; and  that  no- 
thing might  be  wanting  to  make  their  condition  more  deplorable,  their 
two  fair  Churches  were,  by  the  violence  of  the  cannon,  beaten  down ; 
that,  in  one  day,  there  were  three  fcore  pieces  of  ordnance  difeharged 
againft  the  fteeple  of  the  Upper  Church  there,  called  St.  Mary’s,  and 
the  choir  thereof  quite  beaten  down  ; and  the  fteeple  thereof  fo  fliaken, 
that  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  the  Inhabitants  to  repair  the 
fame,  the  fteeple  and  bells,  upon  the  tenth  day  of  October  Taft,  fell  and 
brought  down  with  it,  moft  part  of  the  body  of  the  faid  Church  ; but 
the  other  Church,  called  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  was,  by  the  violence  of 
the  ordnance,  quite  ruined,  and  battered  down  ; fo  that  the  faid  Church, 
called  St.  Mary’s,  muft  be  rebuilt,  or  otherwife  the  faid  Inhabitants 
will  remain  deftitute  of  a place,  wherein  to  affemble  themfelves  for 
the  public  worfhip  of  Almighty  God.  And  that  the  charges  of  re- 
building the  Church,  called  St.  Mary’s,  will  coft  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  at  the  leaft,  which  of  themfelves,  they  are  not  able  to 
difburfe ; their  fortunes  being  almofl  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  the 
late  war,  as  aforefaid.” 

“ William  Thompfon,  Triftram  Fifh,  John  Hickfon,  William  Ford, 
and  William  Walker  were  appointed  treafurers  and  fuperintendants  of 
the  work,  to  account  unto  John  Legard,  William  Thompfon,  Efqrs. 
and  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Corporation  of  Scarborough,  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  receipt  and  difburfements  of  the  money. 
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By  the  aftiftance  of  tills  Brief,  and  other  contributions,  part  of  the 
body  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  the  Tower,  as  it  now  {lands,  were  re- 
built in  1 669,  * on  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  old  fabric,  f 

The  ancient  burial-ground,  furrounding  the  Church,  being  much 
crowded,  the  Corporation  purchaled  a piece  of  ground  contiguous  to 
the  weft,  which  was  confecrated  in  1 779. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  is  the  foie  place  of  religious  worihip  in  Scar- 
borough, where  Divine  Service  is  performed  according  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England  : — But  there  are  other  places  of  wor- 
ihip, belonging  to  the  Diftenters  of  different  denominations,  viz.  Inde- 
pendents, in  St.  Sepulchre-ftreet ; — Bciptijls , in  Weftgate  ; — Quakers,  near 
Cook’s-Row  ; — and  Roman  Catholics , in  Weftgate.  The  Methodljls  have 
alfo  a Meeting-houfe  in  Church-ftreet. 

There  are,  in  the  Church,  fever al  marble  Monuments  of  elegant 
workmanlhip,  but  of  modern  date,  f It  is  alfo  ornamented  with  a 


* By  this-  Brief,  the  fum  of  247I.7S.  6fd.  was  collefted,  of  which  54I.  only  were  from  London 

and  ten  Southern  Counties.  A rate  for  84I.  3s.  was  aifo  laid  upon  the  parifh The  accounts  of 

the  repairs  (hew  that  the  hire  of  a labourer  was  then  no  more  than  from  6d.  to  tod.  per  day. 

+ The  North  Aifle  was  then  added.  The  Pews  in  the  Middle  and  South  Aifles  were  erefled 
anew  in  1636. 


t The  following  Latin  Infcription,  upon  an  obfeure  brafs  plate  in  the  North  Aide,  may,  per. 
haps,  be  worthy  of  notice, — a Tranflation  is  alfo  offered.. 


Memorhe  Sacrum. 

Dum  te,  chara  Uxor , gelido  fub  marmore  pono, 
lllujlret  vigili lampade  funus  Amor  ; 

Ecu  ! periit  pietas  dulcijjima , cajla  cupido,. 

Teque  omnis  -virtus  qua  negat  ejfe  meam. 

Oh  quam  felieem,  nuperrima , Sponfa , beajli! 

Nunc  pariter  miferum  reddis  amata  Firum. 
IJle  dolor  lenis  eft,  charos  ubi  cafus  amicos , 
Mors  ubi,  disjungit,  fold  tremenda  venit. 


In  piam  memoriam  Anna  charljftma  Uxoris , hac 
dedicavit  majlijftmus  Maritus — North. 

Obiit  die  xmo  4to  Angufti,  Anno.  Dorn.  1695, 
JEtatis  .fuse  a a. 


| While  thee,  dear  Spoufe,  in  this  cold  tomb,  I place> 
Let  Love  with  watchful  torch  thy  fun’ral  grace  ; 
With  thee,  alas,  fweet  piety  is  gone, 

And  chafle  affection  fleeps  beneath  this  (tone, 

And  all  the  virtues,  which  too  plainly  prove 
Thou  waft  not  mine,  but  formed  for  joys  above. 
How  happy,  lately,  was  thy  Hufband’s  ftate! 

But  now,  how  chang’d,  how  wretched  is  his  fate  ! 
Light  is  the  cafual  grief  of  parting  friends, 

To  that  which  Death’s  tremendous  blow  attends. 

In  pious  Memory  of  Ann,  his  deareft  Wife,  her 
moft  forrowful  Hulband — North,  hath  dedicated 
thefe  lines. 

She  died  the  14th  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  of 
| our  Lord  1695,  and  in  the  »2d  of  her  age. 


hand- 
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handfome  Organ,  dretfted  in  1762,  and  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  are 
infcribed  with  the  benefadions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Poor. 
Amongft  the  mod  memorable  of  thefe,  is  the  following  by  Sir  John 
Lawson,  a celebrated  naval  commander  of  the  laft  century. 

“ Sir  Mn  Lawfon,  by  his  Will,  gave  one  hundred  pounds  : The 
inter  eft  thereof,  fix  pounds  per  annum , to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation 
yearly,  on  St.  Thomas’s  day,  to  the  Poor  of  Scarborough.” 

Sir  John  was  a refident  of  this  place  ;*  and  as  a proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  it  and  to  the  Poor,  he  bequeathed  the  above  legacy.  The 
following  account  of  him  is  extraded  from  Campbell’s  lives  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, and  from  the  works  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon. 

“ The  adive  part  which  this  gallant  officer  bore  in  the  naval  tranfac- 
tions  of  his  time,  entitles  him  to  a diftinguifhed  rank  amongft  the  moft 
illuftrious  commanders.” 

“ His  parents  were  in  the  lowed  circumftances  of  life,  and  he  was  fent 
at  an  early  age  to  fea.  After  having  been  fome  years  employed  in  the 
merchant’s  fervice,  he  paffed  from  that  to  the  royal  navy,  where  he 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  although  deftitute  of  friends  and  in- 
tereft,  was  advanced,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  to  the 
command  of  a (hip  of  war.  During  the  Civil  Wars  he  joined  the  Par- 
liament, whom  he  ferved  faithfully,  and  was  prefent  in  moft  of  the 
great  adions  of  thofe  times,  in  which  he  difplayed  a fuperior  degree  of 
bravery  and  fkill.” 

“ In  the  famous  fea-fight  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets,  which 
commenced  on  the  18th  of  February,  1653,  near  Cape  La  Hogue,  and 
continued  three  fucceffive  days,  Captain  Lawfon  had  the  command  of 
•the  Fairfax,  and  gallantly  feconded  the  Admirals,  Blake  and  Deane,  in 

* The  houfe  in  which  he  lived  is  flill  remaining,  and  fituated  oppofite  to  the  lower  end  of 
Merchants-Row,  near  the  Weft  Sandgate.  It  appears  that  Sir  John  Lawfon  purchafed  this 
houfe  in  June,  1647;  and  it  was  fold  in  1695,  by  one  of  his  daughters,  Dame  Anna  St.  George, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  St.  George,  to  Mr.  James  Rickinfon  ot  Scarborough,  and  is  now  occupied 
bv  Mr.  John  Parkin,  who  has  the  deeds  in  his  pofleflioh. 

A parcel  of  land  at  Scarborough,  belonging  to  Sir  John,  was  alfo  fold  by  his  grand-daughter, 
Ann  Kenafton,  in  the  year  1698. 
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the  Triumph.  In  the  firft  day’s  engagement,  one  hundred  men  were 
killed  on  board  the  Fairfax,  and  the  {hip  was  wretchedly  fhattered. 
In  the  fecond  day’s  engagement,  Captain  Lawfon  boarded  one  of  the 
Dutch  fhips  of  war,  and  brought  her  off. — On  the  third  day  as  the 
Dutch  endeavoured  to  efcape  among  the  {hallows,  Captains,  Lawfon, 
Marten,  and  Graver,  followed  them  fo  boldly,  that  each  took  a Dutch 
man  of  war.” 

“In  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  2d  June,  1653,  the 
Engliih  fleet  was  commanded  by  Monk  and  Deane,  aflifted  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Penn,  and  Rear-Admiral  Lawfon.*  The  blue  fquadron  charged 
through  the  enemy,  and  Rear-Admiral  Lawfon  lay  his  {hip  along-fide 
of  De  Ruyter,  to  whom,  in  former  aflions,  he  had  been  a defperate  op- 
ponent. At  this  time  he  had  well  nigh  taken  the  Dutch  Admiral ; but 
being  diverted  from  that  objedl,  he  funk  a Dutch  fhip  of  42  guns.” 

“ In  another  obftinate  battle  with  the  Dutch,  31ft  July,  1653,  Ad- 
miral Lawfon  Angled  out  his  old  antagonift,  de  Ruyter,  and  attacked 
him  with  fuch  fury,  as  to  kill  or  wound  above  half  his  men,  and  fo 
difabled  his  fhip  that  it  was  towed  out  of  the  fleet.  This  engagement 
was  very  bloody.  Twenty-fix  Dutch  fliips  of  war  were  either  burnt 
or  funk,  and  between  four  or  five  thoufand  of  their  men  killed.  Their 
celebrated  Admiral  Van  Tromp  was  alfo  {lain,  being  {hot  through  the 
body,  with  a mufket-ball,  as  he  was  giving  orders.  The  Parliament 
ordered  gold  chains  f to  be  fent  to  the  Generals  Blake  and  Monk,  and 
likewife  to  Vice-Admiral  Penn,  and  Rear-Admiral  Lawfon.” 

“ In  1653,  Admiral  Lawfon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a fleet 
of  44  fail,  which  were  Lent  over  to  the  coafi:  of  Holland ; and  in  this 

* He  was  promoted  to  this  rank,  after  the  fea-fight  of  La  Hogue. 

+ “The  late  Colonel  Richard  Norton,  of  Southwick  in  Hamplhire,  grandfon  to  Sir  John 
-Lawfon,  had  his  grandfather  s gold  chain  and  medal  in  Ins  poffefiion,  which  he  left,  by  will,  to 
Mr,  Richard  Chickley.” 
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expedition,  by  taking  a confiderable  number  of  prizes,  his  acceptable 
fervice  had  a great  influence  in  making  the  peace.” 

“ On  the  change  of  the  government,  and  Cromwell’s  afluming  the 
fupreme  power  to  himfelf,  he  was  continued  in  the  command,  and 
treated  with  very  much  refpeft ; but  being  difgufted  with  the  Pro- 
testor’s conduct,  his  principles  did  not  incline  him  to  fupport  him 
fteadily. — He  was  one  of  a Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a 
formidable  body  of  men,  {tiled  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  who  confpired 
againft  Cromwell ; but  their  proceedings  being  difcovered  to  Secretary 
Thurloe,  they  were  not  able  to  effeSt  any  thing  ; on  the  contrary, 
April  io,  1657,  Major-General  Harrifon,  Vice-Admiral  Lawfon,  and. 
feveral  others  were  committed.” 

“ When  he  recovered  his  liberty,  he  went  into  retirement ; * but  the 
Parliament,  on  the  return  of  Admiral  Montague  with  the  Fleet  from  the 
Baltic,  fent  for  Mr.  Lawfon,  declared  him  Vice-Admiral,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  the  charge  of  the  whole  Fleet.  When  Monk  had  matured 
his  plan  for  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  Conllitution,  Admiral  Law- 
fon’s  concurrence  was  obtained,  and  the  Navy  followed  the  example 
of  the  Commander.” 

“ After  the  reftoration,  he  had  the  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
upon  him  by  King  Charles  ; and  to  the  end  of  his  life  conducted  himfelP 
with  great  judgment  and  fpirit  in  feveral  engagements,  and  was  never, 
for  any  length  of  time,  out  of  actual  fervice. — He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Commiflioners  of  the  Navy  Board,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  was  alfo  fent  as  Vice-Admiral,  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, to  bring  Queen  Catherine  from  Portugal.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  againft  the  Algerines,  to  whom  he  did 
confiderable  damage,  and  fo  effectually  blocked  up  their  ports,  that  they 
were  not  able  to  fend  out  any  cruizers  ; which  reduced  them  to  the 
neceflity  of  fuing  for  a peace.” 

* It  appears  probable  that  Sir  John  Lawfon  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Scarborough , as  the  Corpora- 
tion’s Rent  Roll  {hews,  that,  in  1658,  he  had  farmed  fome  fields,  called  the  Garlands,  belonging 
to  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgeffes. 

“ At 
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te  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war,  he  received  orders  to  return 
home,  the  King  having  fent  for  him  to  ferve  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red. — In  all  things  relative  to  the  Fleet,  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  the  Duke,  confulted  daily  for  his  own  information  and 
inftrudtion  with  Sir  John  Lawfon,  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  and  Sir  William 
Penn,  all  men  of  great  experience  in  naval  affairs,  and  who  had  com- 
manded in  feveral  engagements  ; but  Sir  John  Lawfon  was  the  man,  of 
whofe  judgment  the  Duke  had  the  mod  efteem.” 

“ In  the  memorable  engagement  with  the  Dutch  off  Loweftoff,  3d  of 
June,  1665,  after  having  exceeded  all  he  had  done  before,  he  received  a 
ihot  in  his  knee,  with  a mufket-ball,  which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal.” 

Lord  Clarendon  gives  the  following  account  of  this  melancholy  event, 
and  of  fome  other  particulars  : 

“ There  was  another  irreparable  lofs  this  day  in  Sir  John  Lawfon, 
who  was  Admiral  of  a fquadron,  and  of  fo  eminent  Ikill  and  conduct  in 
all  maritime  occafions,  that  his  counfel  was  confidered  in  all  debates  ; 
and  the  greateft  feamen  were  ready  to  receive  advice  from  him.  In 
the  middle  of  the  battle  he  received  a {hot,  with  a mufket-bullet,  upon 
the  knee,  with  which  he  fell,  and  finding  that  he  could  no  more  fland, 
and  was  in  great  torment,  he  fent  to  the  Duke,  to  defire  him  to  fend 
another  man  to  command  his  fhip,  which  he  prefently  did.  The  wound 
was  not  conceived  to  be  mortal,  and  they  made  hafte  to  fend  him  on 
fhore  as  far  as  Deptford  or  Greenwich,  where,  for  fome  days,  there  was 
hope  of  his  recovery ; but,  fhortly  his  wound  gangrened,  and  fo  he 
died,  with  very  great  courage,  and  profeflion  of  an  entire  duty  and 
fidelity  to  the  King.” 

“ He  was  indeed  of  all  the  men  of  that  time,  and  of  that  extraction 
and  education,  incomparably  the  modeftefl  and  wifeft  man,  and  molt 
worthy  to  be  confided  in.  He  was  of  Yorkfhire,  near  Scarborough , of 
that  rank  of  people  who  are  bred  to  the  fea  from  their  cradle ; and  a 
young  man  of  that  profeflion  he  was  when  the  Parliament  firft  poflefled 
themfelves  of  the  Royal  Navy  ; and  Hull  being  in  their  hands,  all  the. 

Northern 
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Northern  feamen  eafily  betook  themfelves  to  their  fervice  : and  his  in- 
duflry  and  fobriety  made  him  quickly  taken  notice  of,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferred from  one  degree  to  another,  till,  from  a common  failor,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a Captain  of  a fmall  veflel,  and  thence  to  the  command 
of  the  bell  {hips.” 

<c  He  had  been  in  all  the  actions  performed  by  Blake,  fome  of  which 
were  very  ftupendous,  and  in  all  the  battles  which  Cromwell  had  fought 
with  the  Dutch,  in  which  he  was  a fignal  Officer,  and  very  much  valued 
by  him.  He  was  of  that  clafs  of  religion  which  were  called  Indepen- 
dents, moft  of  which  were  Anabaptifts,  and  the  King’s  greateft  enemies.” 

“ He  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet,  when  Richard  was 
thrown  out ; and  when  the  conteft  grew  between  the  Rump  and  Lam- 
bert, he  brought  the  whole  Fleet  into  the  river,  and  declared  for  that 
which  was  called  the  Parliament ; which  entirely  fruftrated  the  other 
defigns,  though  he  intended  only  the  better  fettlement  of  the  Common- 
wealth.” 

“ It  looked  like  fome  prefage  that  he  had  of  his  own  death,  that,  be- 
fore he  went  to  fea,  he  came  to  the  Treafurer  and  the  Chancellor,  to 
whom  he  had  always  borne  much  refpedt,  and  fpoke  to  them  in  a dia- 
led! he  had  never  before  ufed  ; for  he  was  a very  generous  man,  and 
lived  in  his  houfe  decently,  and  plentifully,  and  had  never  made  any 
the  lead  fuit  for  money.  Now  he  told  them,  he  was  going  upon  an 
expedition  in  which  many  honeft  men  mu  ft  lofe  their  lives  ; and  though 
he  had  no  appreheiffion  of  himfelf,  but  that  God  would  protedt  him,  as 
he  had  often  done  on  fimilar  occalions ; yet  he  thought  it  became  him, 
againft  the  word,  to  make  his  condition  known  to  them  ; and  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  he  knew  he  was  efleemed  generally  to  be  rich.  He  faid, 
in  truth,  he  thought  himfelf  fo  fome  few  months  fmce,  when  he  was 
worth  eight  or  nine  thoufand  pounds ; but  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter to  a young  gentleman,  in  quality  and  fortune  much  above  him,  Mr. 
Richard  Norton,  of  Southwick,  in  Hampffiire,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her ; and  his  father,  out  of  tendernefs  to  his  fon,  had  confented  ; 
it  had  obliged  him  to  give  her  fuch  a fum  as  might,  in  fome  degree, 
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make  her  worthy  of  fo  great  a fortune,  and  that  he  had  not  referred  fo 
much  to  himfelf  and  wife,  and  all  his  other  children,  which  were  four 
or  five,  as  he  had  given  to  that  daughter  ; he  defired  them  therefore, 
that  if  he  fhould  mifcarry  in  this  enterprize,  the  King  would  give  his 
wife  two  hundred  pounds  a year  for  her  life  ; — if  he  lived,  he  defired 
nothing,  he  hoped  he  fhould  make  fome  provifion  for  them  by  his  own 
induftry ; nor  did  he  defire  any  other  grant  or  fecurity  for  this  200I. 
yearly,  than  the  King’s  word  and  promife ; and  that  they  would  fee  it 
effectual.  The  fuit  was  fo  modeft,  and  the  ground  of  making  it  fo  juft 
and  reafonable,  that  they  willingly  informed  his  Majefty  of  it,  who  as 
gracioufly  granted  it,  and  fpoke  himfelf  to  him  of  it,  with  very  obliging 
circumftances ; fo  that  the  poor  man  went  very  contentedly  to  his 
work ; and  perifhed  as  gallantly  in  it,  with  an  univerfal  lamentation. 
And  it  is  to  be  prefumed  the  promife  was  well  performed  to  his  wife. 
Sure  it  is,  it  was  exactly  complied  with  whilfl  either  of  thofe  two  per- 
fons  had  any  power.”  * 


* The  following  are  the  dates  of  his  appointments  from  the  year  1660. 


By  whom  granted. 

Lawfon,  Sir  John,  Captain  London,  1660. — His  Royal  Highnefs. 

ISwiftfure,  1661. — Ditto. 

Refolution,  1662. — Ditto. 

Swiftfure,  1664. — Ditto. 

Royal  Oak,  1665. — Ditto. 

London,  1665. — Ditto. 


Vice-Admiral  of  his  Majefty ’s  Fleet 

Ditto  » - 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  on  a foreign  expedition 

Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red  Squadron 


1660. 

1661. 
3662. 
1664. 
166,5. 


Dd 
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The  fubjoined  Letter  is  a.  copy  from  an  original,  fent  by  Sir  John 
Lawfon  to  the  Honourable  Luke  Robinfon,  Efq-  (Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Scarborough)  who  refided  at  Rifeborough,  near  Pickering. 

“ From  on  board  the  Commonwealth  Ship,  near  Quinbrough,  this 
1 8th  of  March,  1652.” 

w Honourable, 

Your’s  of  the  firft  inftant,  came  to  my  hand  but  yefterday : Mr. 
Coxmore  is  not  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  CommifTioners  for  the  Ad- 
miralty ; therefore  I fuppofe  it  has  laid  in  his  hands.  I heartily  thank 
your  honour  for  your  great  expreflions  of  affeftion  mentioned  towards 
me,  as  alfo  of  your  great  love  and  tendernefs  in  relation  to  my  dear 
wife  and  little  ones,  by  your  writing  to  his  Excellency  and  Mr.  Speaker 
in  their  behalf.  Upon  the  intelligence  of  my  removal  hence,  I muft 
take  it  as  a greater  favour  than  can  be  done  me  in  my  life-time  ; and 
therefore  do  acknowledge  myfelf  engaged  for  it  in  the  higheft  bonds 
of  gratefulnefs.  The  Almighty  and  my  good  God  has  renewed  my 
life  to  me  ; and  indeed  has  redeemed  it  from  the  jaws  of  death  : — His 
name  I defire  with  that  life  to  give  (and  bring)  glory  to  the  comfort- 
able ifliie  of  our  laid  engagements,  who  ftruck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
our  enemies  only,  and  fent  them  away  with  lofs  and  lhame.  Oh  ! the 
Lord  v/as  the  Author  and  Finilller  of  it ! His.  name,  therefore,  be  mag- 
nified for  it,  the  honour  and  praife  of  it  are  his  : and  truly  I truft  he 
will  keep  the  hearts  of  his  inflruments  humble  with  him  ; elfe  they  may 
juflly  expefl  his  withdrawing  for  the  future.  Honourable  Sir,  the 
Pvight  Honourable  Council  of  State,  CommifTioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Generals  of  the  Fleet,  have  appointed  me  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Fleet : 
a very  high  truft  ! I pray  God  enable  me  to  difcharge  it ; for  of  myfelf, 
I am  not  able  ; it  is  too  heavy  ; but  I truft  that  as  the  Lord,  and  their 
Honours,  have  called  me  to  it,  without  any  feeking  of  my  own  ; fo  he 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  enable  me  to  anfwer  that  by  faithfulnefs  and  di- 
ligence, which  I want  in  ability ; and  that  he  will  keep  my  heart  hum- 
ble with  himfelf.  I am  forry  to  hear  you  have  been  fo  ill : I fhall  not 

further 
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further  become  troublefome  at  prefent,  but  in  the  prefenting  my  mo  ft 
humble  and  bounden  fervice  to  yourfelf,  and  good  Mrs.  Robinfon. 
My  kind  love  and  refpedt  to  all  yours,  and  all  faithful  friends. 

“ I take  leave,  but  remain, 

“ Honourable, 

“ Your  Honour’s  and  the 

“ Commonwealth’s  faithful  Servant, 

“ JOHN  LAWSON.” 

“ I am  removed  out  of  the  Fairfax  into  the  George,  a gallant  fhip, 
though  I could  have  been  content  to  have  ferved  in  the  Fairfax ; but 
this  is  a more  ftately  fhip  of  about  fixty  guns.  I have  not  been  at 
London.  The  Fairfax  is  gone  to  Chatham  to  be  repaired.  This  fhip 
met  me  here.  I fhall  be  ready  to  fail  within  ten  or  fourteen  days  ; but 
am  commanded,  when  this  fhip  is  fit  to  fail,  to  attend  their  Honours  at 
Whitehall. 

“ J.  L.” 

There  are  extant  feveral  of  Sir  John  Lawfon’s  Letters  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Scarborough,  but  not  on  fubjeds  fufficiently  interefting  for 
public  perufal.  He  feems  to  have  been  a zealous,  and  fteady  friend  to 
the  Town  of  Scarborough,  and  to  have  promoted  its  interefts  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power.. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  BOROUGH. 


HP'HE  Saxon  government  in  Britain,  notwithftanding  it  was  formed 
X in  an  unenlightened  age,  feems  to  have  been  conftitutionally  fa- 
vourable to  liberty  ; and  though  our  knowledge  of  the  Hiftory  and 
Antiquity  of  thole  times  be  limited  and  obfcure,  yet  the  dawning  of  a 
free  Conftitution  is  diftinguifhable  in  the  Laws  of  Ina , Alfred  the  Greats 
and  Edward  the  Confejfor . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  Hiftorians,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  Com- 
munities or  Corporations  was  pofterior  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  Hume 
is  of  this  opinion,  and  Robertfon , in  his  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  obferves, 
that  Charters  of  Community  were  firft  inftituted  in  France  and  other 
countries  in  Europe,  about  the  years  1 108  and  1137.  But  Lord  Lyttleton 
differs  from  thefe  authors,  and  fays,  “ It  is  not  improbable  that  fome 
towns  in  England  were  formed  into  Corporations  under  the  Saxon 
Kings,  and  that  the  Charters  granted  by  the  Kings  of  the  Norman  race, 
were  not  charters  of  enfranchifcment  from  a ftate  of  flavery^  but  con- 
firmations of  privileges  which  they  already  enjoyed.” 
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Scarborough  is  a Borough  by  Prefcription , that  is  to  fay,  in  virtue  of 
cuftoms  and  privileges,  which  had,  from  immemorial  ufage , obtained  the 
force  of  law.  Thefe  privileges  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and,  fome 
of  them,  might  probably  have  been  granted  during  the  reign  of  the 
Saxon  Monarchs.  But,  leaving  the  obfcurity  of  thofe  early  ages,  it  is 
clear  from  authentic  records,  that  the  town  was  incorporated  by  Charter , 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  * 


CHARTERS. 

r 1 1 

JL  HE  Charter  of  Henry  II.  infpected  and  confirmed  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  grants  unto  the  BurgefTes  of  Efcardeburgh  all  the  fame  cuftoms, 
liberties,  and  acquittances,  which  the  Citizens  of  York  enjoyed  through 
all  the  land,  in  the  time  of  Elenry  I.f  “ And  that  they  and  their  heirs 
Ihould  poffefs  all  the  faid  liberties  and  tenures  belonging  to  the  Bo- 
rough, well  and  in  peace,  freely,  quietly,  and  honourably,  in  the  wood 
and  in  the  plain,  in  paftures,  in  ways,  in  paths,  in  waters  and  in  havens, 
and  in  all  things,  as  the  faid  Citizens  of  York,  &c.  &c.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Efcardeburgh  Were  alfo  to  render  to  the  King  yearly,  fourpence  for 
every  houfe  in  the  town  whofe  Gable  was  turned  towards  the  way , and 
for  thofe  whofe  Sides  were  towards  the  way,  fixpence.”  J 

Thefe  cuftoms,  liberties,  See.  were  confirmed  by  King  John  25th 
March,  firft  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1200;  and  by  Henry  III.  2och 
January,  37th  year  of  his  reign,  1253. 

* See  Tower  Records,  Cart.  Antiq.  N.  N.  60.  6i. 

+ The  liberties,  &c.  enjoyed  by  the  Citizens  of  York,  were  thofe  of  a Merchant  Gild,  and 
acquittance  of  any  tolls,  laftage,  pontage,  paffage,  &c.  the  fame  as  exprejfed  in  the  fucceeding 
recital  of  a Charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  1 June,  1253,  to  the  BurgefTes  of  Scarborough. 

} By  the  amount  of  the  Gablage  14  Edward  III.  1 61.  17s.  1 id.  (fee  page  47)  it  is  evident  the 
number  of  houfes  at  that  early  period  was  not  lefs  than  7 or  800  — It  appears  by  the  Efcheat 
Bundle,  54  Hen.  III.  No.  37,  that  if  any  number  of  houfes,  paying  feparate  Gablage  of  6d.  each, 
Ihould  be  thrown  into  one,  it  was  the  old  Cujlom  of  the  Borough,  that  they  fhould  for  the  future 
pay  as  for  one  only. 
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Henry  III.  by  Charter,  dated  2 2d  January,  in  the  fame  year,  grants* 
“ That  the  Burgeffes  may  lawfully  build  upon  and  improve  all  the  wafte 
places  of  the  faid  Borough,  according  to  what  may  feem  expedient  to 
them.  And  that  they  who  pay  fcot  and  lot  in  the  fame  Borough,  may 
not  be  exempt  or  acquitted  of  taxes,  aids,  or  any  other  burthens,  to  be 
affefied  in  the  Borough.  And.  that  no  Burgefs  fhould  implead  or  be 
impleaded  out  of  the  Borough  concerning  any  complaint  or  plea,  except 
of  foreign  tenures.  And  that  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  may  hold 
Affize  of  Common  Pleas  within  the  Borough.  That  no  alienations  of 
lands,  8ec.  within  the  liberties,  be  made  to  any  Religious  Societies  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  Commonalty.  And  that  the  Bur^elfes  and  their 
heirs  for  ever  may  have  one  Fair  in  the  Borough  every  year  to  continue 
from  the  Feaft  of  the  Affumption  of  the  Blefied  Mary  until  the  Feaft  of 
St.  Michael  next  following,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
neighbouring  fairs.” 

Henry  III.  by  another  Charter,  dated  1 ft  June,  1253,  37th  year 
of  his  reign,  “ Confirms  to  the  Burgeffes  the  fame  privileges  as  en- 
joyed by  the  Citizens  of  York ; granting  them  acquittance  of  any  toll, 
laftage  and  wreck,  pontage,  paffage  and  trefpafs,  and  all  cuftoms 
through  all  England,  Normandy,  Acquitain,  Anjou,  and  Poidtiers,  and 
throughout  all  the  ports  and  coafts  of  the  fea  of  England,  Normandy, 
Acquitain,  Anjou,  and  Poidliers.  And  that  the  fame  Burgeffes  may 
take  a diftrefs  for  their  debts,  and  defend  themfelves  from  all  appeals 
by  the  oath  of  thirty-fix  men  of  the  Borough,  unlefs  any  one  be  ap- 
pealed againft  by  the  Crown.  And  alfo  grants  to  the  fame  Burgeffes 
and  their  heirs,  the  town  of  Efcardeburgh  with  all  its  appurtenances  and 
liberties,  and  all  things  belonging  to  the  Farm  of  the  Town,  for  fixty-fix 
pounds*  to  be  rendered  yearly  at  the  Exchequer,  at  the  Feail  of  St.  Michael. 
And  alfo  to  the  Merchants  there,  all  the  liberties,  laws,  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Merchants  of  England  and  Normandy  ; and  that  neither  they, 

* The  Fee-Farm  rent  continues  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  annually,  viz.  42I.  its.  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; and  the  remainder  to  Lord  Middleton  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ilham. 
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nor  any  coming  to  the  Borough,  fh'ould  be  difturhecl  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thefe  privileges,  under  a line  of  ten  pounds  to  the  King.  That  the 
Burgelfes  of  Efcardeburgh,  and  the  men  of  the  Manor  of  Whallefgrave , 
may  be  toll-free  through  Pickering  Foreft,  and  have,  and  carry  away, 
freely  and  quietly,  through  the  faid  Foreft,  their  timber,  wood,  turves, 
heath,  and  fern,  without  any  impediment  of  the  verdurers,  forefters,  &c. 
except  during  the  fence  month.  * And  that  they  be  not  convidted 
of  any  injuries,  tranfgrelTions,  crimes,  &c.  except  by  their  Fellow- 
Burgelfes.” 

Henry  III.  25th  May,  40th  year  of  his  reign,  1256,  by  another 
Charter,  “ Confirms,  more  fully  to  the  Burgelfes  of  Bfcardeburgh,  the 
enlargement  of  the  faid  Borough,. by  adding  the  Manor  of  Whallefgrave, 
with  all  the  lands,  paltures,  mills,  pools,  and  all  other  things  to  the  fame 
Manor  belonging,  without  any  referve  ; and  with  Jixty  acres  of  land  in 
the  fields  of  Ffcardeburgh,  f which  he  formerly  recovered  againft 

* The  fence  month  continued  during  the  fawning  of  the  deer,  from  fifteen  days  before  Mid- 
fumrcer  to  fifteen  days  after. 

+ Schedule  of  the  parcels  of  Land  lying  in  different  places  near  Scarborough,  which  formed 
the  fixty  acres  then  granted  to  the  Corporation. 

Imprimis,  xii  lands  (feliones  terra , ridges  of  plough  land)  upon  ColclyfF. 

Item,  v lands  between  John  Sparrowe’s  ground  and  Tyntyngholme. 

Item,  viij  lands  in  Grenegate. 

Item,  x lands  near  John  Aclom’s  ground. 

Item,  viij  lands  upon  Brakanhill. 

Item,  iij  lands  upon  Ramefdale. . 

Item,  iiij  acres  in  Kyngefclofe. 

Item,  iiij  lands  under  Falfkarche. 

Item,  iiij  lands  under  Quarrell  neb. 

Item,  ij  lands  beyond  Quarrell  neb. 

Item,  iiij  lands  in  Burtondale. 

Item,  vj  lands  in  another  part  of  the  fame  valley. 

Item,  xx  lands  near  John  Helperby’s  ground. 

Item,  xij  lands  below  WapenefTe. 

Item,  xx  lands  in  another  part  below  WapenefTe. 

Item,  xxiv  lands  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Coukar. 

Item,  v lands  in  one  part  of  the  South  Field. 

Item,  ix  lands  in  another  part  of  the  fame. 

(Tranflated  from  Vellum  Book  of  Corporation  Records.) 
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certain  of  the  BurgefTes.  To  hold  the  fame  in  fee- farm,  on  payment  at 
the  Exchequer,  at  the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael,  of  the  yearly  fum  of  twenty- 
five  pounds,  for  all  fervices,  fuits,  cuftoms,  8tc.  fo  that  the  fame 
BurgefTes  may  have  the  tax  of  the  men  of  the  faid  Manor,  to  be  taxed 
the  fame  as  other  demefne  lands,  in  augmentation  of  the  Borough,  to 
be  anfwered  at  the  Exchequer,  &c.  That  the  faid  Manor  and  the 
Borough  aforefaid,  with  all  lands  and  tenements  within  the  bounds  of 
the  fame,  be  for  ever  difafforefted.  And  that  the  fame  BurgefTes  and 
their  heirs  may  build  upon,  inclofe,  and  improve  the  faid  Manor, 
within  its  bounds,  as  may  feem  mofl  expedient  for  them  and  the  faid 
Borough.  And  that  they  may  have  free  warren  in  all  the  demefne 
lands  of  the  faid  Manor.  And  that  no  one  may  enter  into  thofe  lands 
to  hunt  in  them,  or  take  any  thing  that  to  warren  may  belong,  without 
the  licence  and  confent  of  the  BurgefTes  or  their  heirs,  upon  forfeiture 
of  ten  pounds.  And  that  no  Forefter  or  Minifter  of  the  Foreft,  or  any 
other,  except  the  fame  BurgefTes,  may  intermeddle  concerning  any  at- 
tachments or  diftrefTes  to  be  made  within  the  bounds  of  the  faid 
Manor,  for  any  thing  to  the  Foreft  belonging.  That  no  Port  or  £>uay 
may  be  made,  or  permitted  to  be  made,  by  the  King  or  his  heirs,  or 
any  other  perfon,  between  the  faid  Borough  and  Ravenfer .*  That  they 
may  choofe  a Coroner  or  Coroners,  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  expedient, 
and  keep  all  things  which  belong  to  the  Crown  in  the  faid  Borough 
and  Manor.  So  that  they  may  plead  in  the  fame  Borough  all  pleas 
which  may  be  pleaded  or  determined,  or  have  been  accuftomed  in  any 
Borough  or  City  without  the  JuJiices  Itinerant .” 

All  the  preceding  grants,  liberties,  privileges,  &c.  of  Henry  III.  were 
confirmed  by  his  fuccefTors,  as  follow  : 

By  Edward  II.  14th  March,  1312,  and  5th  year  of  his  reign,  at  York. 

By  Edward  III.  17th  February,  1348,  and  2 2d  year  of  his  reign,  at 
Weflminfter. 
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By  Richard  II.  ioth  December,  1377,  and  1 ft  year  of  his  reign. 

By  Henry  IV.  1 ft  July,  1400,  and  1 ft  year  of  his  reign. 

By  Henry  V.  14th  December,  1414,  and  2d  year  of  his  reign,  with 
thefe  additions, 

“ Moreover  being  willing  to  do  a more  ample  favour  to  the  faid  Bur- 
geffes  on  this  behalf  of  our  efpecial  grace,  we  have  granted,  for  us  and 
our  heirs,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  the  fame  Burgeffes,  that  although  they 
or  their  predeceffors  have  not  in  any  cafe,  as  it  arofe,  hitherto  fully  ufed 
any  of  the  liberties  and  acquittances  in  the  charters  and  letters  afore- 
faid  contained : neverthelefs  they,  and  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  may 
hereafter  fully  enjoy,  and  ufe  the  liberties  and  acquittances  and  every 
of  them  without  the  lec  or  impediment  of  us,  our  heirs,  the  Juftices, 
Efcheators,  Sheriffs,  and  other  Bailiffs  and  Minifters  whatfoever  of  us  or 
our  heirs.” 

“ And  further  of  more  ample  grace,  to  the  end  that  the  Burgeffes 
of  the  fame  Town  of  Scar  deburgh,  and  their  heirs  and  fucceffors  in 
the  time  to  come,  may  the  better,  more  freely,  and  quietly,  have 
.and  enjoy,  according  to  their  own  purpofe-,  the  benefit  of  the  faid 
words,  granted  to  the  faid  Burgeffes,  among  other  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes,  by  the  Charters  of  our  progenitors,  formerly  Kings  of  England, 
we  grant  and  confirm,  that  they  and  their  heirs  and  fucceffors  for 
ever,  may  have  the  whole  convitftion,  punifhment,  authority,  and  power 
of  enquiring,  hearing,  and  determining  by  the  Bailiffs  of  the  fame  Town 
for  the  time  being,  all  and  every  the  matters,  felonies,  complaints,  de- 
feats, caufes,  and  other  articles  and  things  arifing  or  happening  within 
the  faid  Town,  and  Precinct  * of  the  fame,  as  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace 

F f for 

* The  Jurifdi&ion  of  the  Borough  of  Scarborough  is  very  limited  ; it  includes  the  whole  of 
Weaponnefs,and  is  bounded  by  the  White  Nabb  to  the  South,  this  boundary  is  about  two  miles  dif- 
tant;  toward  (he  Weft,  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  and  half;  it  is  feparated  from  Seamer  Moor 
by  a deep  valley,  and  by  a fmall  rill  of  water,  which  there  rifes  and  runs  into  the  Sea,  near  Peafe- 
kolm,  about  a mile  to  the  North  of  Scarborough.  Toward  the  Eajl  it  extends  to  fourteen  fathoms 
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for  the  North-Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  or  the  Juftices  of  La* 
bourers,  Servants,  or  Artificers,  might  or  ought,  in  their  diftritfts,  in 
any  manner  enquire  or  determine,  or  which  they  (the  Juftices)  before 
thefe  times  had  done,  or  in  future  might  do  'without  the  Town  and 
Precindl  abovefaid ; and  they  (the  Juftices)  may  not  hereafter,  in  any 
manner  intermeddle  themfelves  about  any  matters,  felonies,  complaints, 
defetfts,  caufes,  or  other  articles  and  things  arifing  or  happening  within 
the  faid  Town  or  Preempt.  And  all  fines  and  amerciaments  what- 
foever  belonging  to  the  j urifdiclion,  to  be  received  in  fupport  of  the 
reparations  of  the  Quay  of  the  aforefaid  Town,  and  other  charges  there 
daily  arifing  and  happening.” 

Confirmed  with  all  the  foregoing,  as  follow : 

By  Henry  VI.  nth  June,  1423,  and  1 ft  year  of  his  reign. 

By  Edward  IV.  5th  May,  1463,  and  3d  year  of  his  reign. 

By  Henry  VII.  ift  June,  1492,  and  7th  year  of  his  reign. 

By  Henry  VIII.  4th  February,  15 1 1,  and  2d  year  of  his  reign. 

By  Edward  VI.  28th  November,  1547,  and  ift  year  of  his  reign. 

By  Philip  and  Mary,  12th  December,  1554,  and  ift  and  2d  year  of 
their  reign. 

By  Elizabeth,  10th  November,  1561,  and  3d’ year  of  her  reign. 

By  James  I.  9th  May,  1608,  and  6th  year  of  his  reign  ; 

Ufually  to  this  effetft,  “ that  any  privileges  not  fully  ufed,  may  re- 
main in  full  force  notwithftanding.” 

Befides  thefe  Charters  of  general  privileges,  there  are  many  other 
ancient  grants  for  particular  purpofes,  viz.  for  murage , paveage , and 
kaiage. 
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of  water  beyond  low  water-mark.  The  Caftle  and  its  Precin&s  are  cxtra-parochial,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  liberties  ol  Scarborough.  Thefe  boundaries  are  noticed  in  the  Map  of  the  vicinity : 
they  are  perambulated  annually  by  the  Officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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The  earlieft  grant  for  murage,  or  tolls,  for  the  purpofe  of  enclofmg 
and  fortifying  the  Town,  occurs  in  the  9th  year  of  Henry  III.  It 
grants  a duty  of  one  {hilling  on  every  great  veffel  going  in  or  out  of 
the  Port  of  Scarborough,  laden  with  corn,  fi(h,  or  other  articles  for 
fale ; every  fmaller  veffel,  6d.  ; every  boat,  2d. ; every  cart  going  in 
or  out  of  the  Town  with  goods  for  fale,  id. — to  continue  in  force  three 
years.  * 

The  mod  ancient  record  of  pave  age,  or  grant  of  tolls,  for  paving  the 
the  Town,  is,  in  the  28th  year  of  Edw.  III.  although  the  Dominicans 
had  paved  a flreet  at  Scarborough,  fo  early  as  the  27th  of  Edward  I.— 
The  paveage-grants  are  for  a very  limited  number  of  years,  and  the  lafl 
(of  nineteen)  f on  record,  is,  in  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VI. 

The  kaiage , or  grants  of  tolls  for  the  repairs  of  the  Quay,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  treating  of  the  Haven. 

The  Charter  (or  Letters  Patent)  30th  of  Edward  III.  2 2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1356,  infpedled,  exemplified,  and  confirmed  in  the  8th  year  of 
Charles  I.  4th  of  May,  1632,  contains  the  mod  authentic  .evidence  ex- 
tant, of  the  conflitution  and  privileges  of  the  Borough.  This  Charter, 
confirming  the  very  ancient,  and  immemorial  rights  of  the  Borough, 
veils  the  civil  adminiflration  in  forty-four  perfons,  under  the  name  of 
Bailiffs  and  Burgeffes. 

# Other  Charters  for  murage,  for  a limited  number  of  years,  may  be  feen  among  the  Tower 
Records,  Pat.  52  Hen.  III.  m.  6.  and  m.  9 — 1 Edward  II.  pt.  2,  m.  7. — 12  Edw.  II.  pt.  2. 
m.  22. — 18  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  10. — 23  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  11.— 8 Rich.  II.  pt.  2.  m.  8.  — ■ ■ 
None  of  later  date  appear. 

+ Thefe  may  be  found  in  the  Tower,  Pat.  35  Edw.  III.  pt.  l.  m.  22.-38  Edw.  III.  pt.  1. 
m*  *8. — 44  Edw.  I -I.  pt.  1.  m.  i? — 49  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  20. — 51  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  5. — 
10  Rich.  II.  pt  2.  m.  12. — 15  Rich.  II.  pt.  1.  m.  14. — 2 Hen.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  g 7. — 5 Hen.  IV. 
pt.  2,  m.  29 — 8 Hen.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  3.—  n Hen.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  5.— 14  Hen.  IV  pt.  unic  m.  1. 

10  Hen.  V.  pt.  unic.  m.  8. — 2 Hen.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  23.— 5 Hen.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  18. — 13  Hen.  VI. 
-pt.  unic.  m.  go. — 34  Hen.  VI.  pt.  unic.  m.  ii.- — 37  Hen.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  14. — None  later. 
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The  Corporation  of  Scarborough  confifls  of  two  Bailiffs,  two  Coroners, 
four  Chamberlains,  and  thirty-fix  Common-Council ; * the  latter  are 
claffed  in  three-  Benches  or  Twelves , denominated  the  i ft,  2d,  and  3d. — 
According  to  the  prefent  conflitution,  and  ufage  of  the  Borough,  the 
corporate  eletflions  are  thus  conducted.  The  Coroners  are  chofen  by 
a majority  of  the  whole  body.  The  Bailiffs,  (Town-clerk,)  and  Cham- 
berlains,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  twelve  Electors. — The  Coroners 
appoint  (from  among  the  Members  prefent)  four  of  thefe  twelve  Electors , 


* Body  Corporate  of  Scarborough,  as  arranged  12th  December,  1 797. 

William  Hall,  Robert  Tindall,  Efquires,  Bailiffs. 

Mr.  John  Coulfon,  Mr.  Sedgfield  Dale,  Coroners. 

Firjl  Twelve. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hinderwell,  fenior 

Mr.  John  Halley 

Mr.  James  Tindall 

Mr.  Thomas  Hinderwell,  junior 

Mr.  William  Clarkfon 

Mr.  William  Duefbery 

Mr.  John  Woodall,  junior 
Mr.  William  Sollitt 

Second  Twelve. 

Mr.  Richard  Moorfom 
Mr.  Thomas  Vickermam 
Mr.  John  Parkin 
Mr.  John  Maling 
Mr.  Anthony  Befwick 
Mr.  James  Cooper 
Mr.  William  Herbert 
Mr.  W.  G.  Turner 
Mr.  Thomas  Duefbery 
Mr.  John  Travis 
Mr.  Samuel  Wharton 
Mr.  John  Hopper 


Chamberlains. 


Mr.  John  Woodall,  fenior. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fofler 

Mr.  Valentine  Fowler 

Mr.  Thomas  Phillifkirk 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fowler 

Mr.  John  Robinfon  (fmce  dead) 

Mr.  John  Hugall 
Mr.  Gawan  Taylor 

Third  Twelve. 

Mr.  Cant  Candler 

Mr.  John  Hall 

Mr.  Thomas  Thornton 

Mr.  Thomas  Keld 

Mr.  William  Travis 

Mr.  J.  N.  Vickerman  (Church  Warden) 

Mr.  John  Dodfworth 

Mr.  George  Fowler 

Mr.  Jofeph  Wilfon 

Mr.  Thomas  Hall 

Mr.  Robert  Porrett 

Mr.  Thomas  Colley.  (Church  Warden) 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort , Recorder. 

John  Travis,  Efq ; Deputy  Recorder  and  Common  Clerk. 


who 
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who  feledl  to  themfelves  the  other  eight,  as  affociates. — The  firjl 
Bench  or  Twelve  are  arranged  (generally  according  to  feniority)  by  a 
Committee  of  twelve  of  the  fecond  and  third  Benches,  or  Chamberlains, 
which  Committee  (called  FaElores ) are  nominated  by  the  Bailiffs* 
The  firfl  twelve,  thus  formed,  arrange  the  fecond  and  third  twelves, 
and  fill  up  the  vacancies ; they  alfo  eledt  the  Parifh-Clerk,  the  two  Church- 
wardens, Harbour-Mafler,  Conftables,  and  other  inferior  officers. 

The  election  of  Bailiffs,  Coroners,  and  Chamberlains,  takes  place  an- 
nually on  St.  Jeroiri s Bay , the  30th  of  September  ; and  the  arrange- 
ment and  filling  up  the  vacancies  of  the  three  twelves,  fome  fhort  time 
afterwards*. 

Such  is  the  exifling  Slate  of  the  Corporation ; and  as  the  Charter^ 
30th  Edward  III.  contains  fome  curious  ancient  cufloms  and  privileges,, 
the  following  extradls  are  tranflated  from  it : 

“ If  any  one  draw  blood  of  another  in  the  Borough  of  Soarburgh,  or 
violently  Strike  any  other,  the  offending  party  Shall  find  one  good  and 
fufficient  pledge,  or  two,  who  may  be  able  to  make  fatisfadlion  for  the~ 
offence.  But  if  the  offender  cannot  find  Such  pledge  or  pledges,  he  is 
to  be  carried  to  prifon,  and  there  detained,  until  he  be  delivered' 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  aforefaid 
Borough.” 

“ No  one  may  take  diflrefs  of  another,  nor  is  bail  to  be  given  for  any 
one  in  port,  whereby  he  may  be  hindered  from  going  to  fea,  unlefs  the 
offence  be  done  the  fame  day  whereon  he  was  to  fail.  On  fuch  day 
the  diflrefs  may  be  taken,  or  bail  given,  or  diflrefs  may  be  taken  the 
day  on  which  he  Shall  enter  the  port.  Nor  Shall  any  one  take  diflrefs 
within  the  port  or  without,  unlefs  he  be  of  the  liberty  of  the  Borough 
or  a Burgefs.” 

u Gablage*  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  day  of  Affumption.”’ 

“ If  any  Burgefs  take  diflrefs  of  another,  and  detain  it  againfl  furety 
and  pledges  of  his  neighbour,  and  againfl  bail,  the  Bailiff  for  the  time 
being,  may  detain  fuch  perfon  by  his  chatties,  in  whatever  manner  and 

* Now  difufed. 
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wherefoever  found,  to  deliver  up  the  diflrefs  and  make  fatisfa&ion  for 
the  offence.” 

“ None  may  buy  fifh  to  fell  from  the  Strigwelbat , but  only  when 
thrown  on  fhore  at  the  foot  of  the  lands,  neither  in  the  Hodmel , nor  in 
any  Ihip,  but  upon  the  Ihore,  except  the  Dogdrawe  and  the  Herring , 
which  are  fold  upon  land.” 

“ They  who  are  fworn  Confervators  of  the  meafures,  ulnages,  weights, 
and  gaugings  ; that  is  to  fay,  two  of  the  New  Town  and  two  of  the  Old , 
are  to  examine  twice  in  the  year  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  aforefaid 
Town,  at  Eafter  and  the  Feafl  of  St.  Michael,  all  common  meafures, 
gaugings,  weights,  and  ulnages,  and  fuch  like,  and  offenders  in  thefe 
refpects  are  to  be  punifhed  and  chaftifed  by  the  Bailiffs  of  the  laid 
Town.” 

“ All  kind  of  dirt  found  in  Scarburgh,  as  well  in  the  Old  Town  as  the 
New , at  all  times  of  the  year  is  to  be  common  to  all  and  every  of  the 
Burgelfes,  to  take  and  carry  away  wherever  they  will,  fo  that  it  be 
within  the  public  flreet,  and  the  dirt  from  the  pavement  is  to  be  taken 
away  once  in  every  week,  that  is  to  fay,  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  which, 
if  not  done,  he  who  Ihall  be  keeper  of  the  pavement,  fliall  enter  the 
houfe  of  him  from  whom  fuch  dirt  has  arifen,  and  Ihall  take  furety  for 
removing  the  dirt  on  the  Monday  following,  and  retain  it  until  he  is 
paid  two  pence  for  his  own  reward.” 

“ If  any  woman  Ihall  trangrefs  againfl  man  or  woman,  or  e contra , and 
her  hufband  fliall  not  be  in  Town,  Ihe  Ihall  anfwer,  and  be  anfwered, 
of  all  matters  and  complaints  which  can  be  determined  in  Strander- 
lagh , and  of  thofe  matters  and  complaints  which  cannot  be  determined 
in  Stranderlagh , Ihe  Ihall  not  anfwer  or  be  anfwered  of,  unlefs  her  huf- 
band abfent  himfelf  from  the  Town  a quarter  of  a year.” 

“ If  any  one  abiding  at  Scarburgh,  whether  a Burgefs  or  any  other, 
be  bound  to  a Burgefs  in  any  fum  of  money  on  any  merchandize,  and 
he  acknowledge  the  faid  money  or  merchandize  before  the  Bailiff  and 
other  Burgeffes,’  the  then  Bailiff,  for  the  time  being,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  may  enter  fuch  perfon’s  houfe,  or  his  lands,  to  diftrain  him  by 
all  his  chattels  wherefoever  they  fliall  be  found,  to  fatisfy  the  Burgeffes 
* of 
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of  the  faid  money  or  merchandize.  And  if  any  one  be  bound  to  a 
foreigner  in  a certain  fum  of  money,  and  be  thereof  convicled,  or  con- 
fefs  the  fame  in  our  Court  there,  the  Bailiff  for  the  time  being,  may  dif- 
train  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  before,  and  if  he  neither  be  convidted,  nor 
confefs  in  our  Court,  and  yet  hath  acknowledged  the  debt  before  the 
Bailiff,  he  may  be  diflrained  if  he  will  not  pay  as  before.” 

“ No  Regrater,  male  or  female,  may  buy  any  thing  before  the  firft 
bell  ringing,  nor  then,  but  in  the  market  affigned  by  common  con- 
fent  for  the  fame.  And  fo  it  ffiall  be  done  for  all  provifion  coming  to 
town  for  fale.  Neither  may  any  Burgefs  or  other  perfon  buy  any 
wheat,  barley,  fine  fmall  wheat,  mixed  grain,  beans,  peas,  or  oats,  before 
the  firft  bell  ringing,*  and  not  till  they  are  brought  to  the  market  affigned 
for  the  fame.  And  all  Burgeffes,  and  each  perfon  of  the  aforefaid 
Town,  ffiall  have  a reafonable  part  and  ffiare  in  all  fales  made  in  their 
prefence,  if  the  parties  require  it,  according  to  their  degree.  And  no 
one  fhall  make  fale  by  deceit  or  falfe  covering  in  fraud  of  another,  nor 
buy  fiffi  or  herring,  unlefs  in  the  day,  and  on  the  land,  and  in  the 
market,  and  after  the  ffiip  ffiall  have  anchored  in  the  port.  And  no 
one  may  take  merchandizes  of  another,  nor  do  any  thing  to  him  by 
force,  or  againft  the  will  of  the  feller.  And  if  it  happen  that  any  one 
do  fo,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  Bailiff  for  the  time  being,  to  punifh 
and  amerce  him.  And  no  one  ffiall  implead  another  for  money  advanc- 
ed, nor  for  bread,  nor  ale  delivered  to  him,  unlefs  he  be  the  principal 
debtor  or  furety.  And  all  are  to  ftand  to  their  bargain,  which  they 
ffiall  make  as  well  when  they  have  loft  as  when  they  have  gained.” 

“ Moreover,  if  any  one,  male  or  female,  fhall  adt  againft  the  form  of 
the  faid  provifions,  and  will  allege  ignorance,  he  may  efcape  the  firft; 
time  on  oath ; but  if  he  will  not  fwear  it,  he  ffiall  give  twelve  pence  in 
the  pound  of  all  his  chatties  towards  the  farm  of  the  faid  Borough  ; 
but  if  he  be  unwilling  to  do  fo,  no  man  or  woman  of  the  liberty  may 
buy  or  fell  with  him,  or  have  fociety  with  him  by  fea  or  land,  until  he 

* A Bell  was  continued  to  be  rung  at  the  Market-Crofs  before  any  Corn  was  allowed  to  be 
fold  until  fo  lately  as  the  year  1795. 
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(hall  make  fatisfaclion  to  the  Commonalty  of  the  Town.  And  if  any 
one  have  not  twenty  (hillings  in  chatties,  fo  as  to  pay  twelve  pence,  when 
convicted,  he  (hall  (it  in  the  Stocks  for  one  day  and  one  night,  and  no 
perfon  or  perfons  are  to  have  power  to  remit  the  faid  penalties,  nor  any 
part  thereof.  And  any  one  may  fell  his  merchandize  there  to  whom- 
foever  he  will,  without  hindrance  of  any  other.  And  no  one  is  to  in- 
termeddle there  with  the  fale  of  another’s  filh  or  herring,  or  of  any 
other  merchandize  but  of  his  own,  in  fraud  of  the  Burgelfes  of  the  faid 
Town.” 

“ And  no  one  of  the  faid  Town  by  himfelf,  or  by  any  other  is  to 
hinder  merchants  coming  to  the  faid  Town  by  fea  or  land,  with  their 
merchandize  to  be  fold  there,  and  no  one  is  to  take  reward  or^brokage 
from  any  merchant  for  fifh  or  for  herring,  nor  for  other  merchandize  to 
be  fold  in  the  faid  Town,  in  deceit  of  the  People  and  Burgelfes  of  the 
faid  Town,” 

“ And  the  Bailiffs  of  the  faid  Town,  and  others,  who  receive  our 
money  together  with  all  the  iffues  of  the  faid  Town,  are  to  render  their 
account  every  year  at  the  Feaft  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  be- 
fore the  Commonalty  of  the  faid  Town,” 

“ Alfo  a common  ched  is  to  be  provided,  prepared,  and  kept  in  a fafe- 
plaee,  in  which  the  farm,  as  it  (hall  be  collected  in  parcels  from  the- 
iffues  of  the  Town,  (hall  be  placed,  and  therein  (hall  be  laid  the  com- 
mon inftruments  of  the  liberty,  with  the  common  feal  and  other  valu- 
ables, to  be  fafely  kept,  and  they  (hall  be  committed  to  four  honed 
men,  * elected  and  fworn  to  the  care  thereof,  under  four  keys.” 

“ Alfo  the  profits  of  the  Borough , of  the  Hofpltals  of  Saint  Nicholas 
and  Saint  'Thomas , of  the  benefactions  to  the  fabric  of  the  Mother  Church  •f*, 
and  the  cudody  of  the  port,  with  the  paveage  and  other  profits  of  the 
Town,  are  to  be  committed  to  perfons  trudy,  chofen,  and  fworn,  all- 

* The  Chamberlains. 

t “ Item  appruamcnta  Burgi,  Hofpital,  SanBi  Nicolai  et  SanBi  Tkoma,  Hofpitalitatum  Fabrice 
Matris  Ecclejice 
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and  every  of  whom  fhall  fwear  to  render  a juft  account  of  their  offices 
annually.5’ 

“ Alfo  the  head  Bailiffs  are  to  have  a certain  falary  * yearly  for  their 
labours,  and  as  well  they,  as  the  under  Bailiffs,  fhall  be  difmiffed  every 
year  at  the  will  of  the  ele&ors.  The  Bailiffs  alfo  are  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  will  execute  faithfully  their  offices  without  deceit,  and  take 
nothing  of  complainants  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  nor  favour  or 
fupport  either  of  the  parties  impleading,  as  if  retained  in  their  caufe.” 

“ Alfo  whoever  will  lay  his  complaints  before  the  Bailiffs  is  to  be 
heard  without  hindrance,  and  fo  in  like  manner  as  to  the  defendant, 
except  as  to  plea  withdrawn  thence  by  writ.” 

“ Alfo  the  damages  of  the  complainants  are  to  be  taxed  before  the 
Bailiffs  in  Court  by  the  oaths  of  true,  chofen,  and  fworn  men,  and  in 
like  manner  for  diftrefs  made  for  debts  acknowledged  before  the 
Bailiffs,  are  to  be  appraifed  by  the  like  oaths.” 

“ Alfo  no  one  inhabiting  the  Borough  is  to  implead  another  out  of 
the  fame  liberty  againft  the  tenor  of  our  Charters,  nor  in  the  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Court,  except  in  a caufe  teftimentary  or  matrimonial.” 

“ Alfo  the  Bailiffs  are  to  proclaim  every  year  at  the  Feaft  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, the  affize  of  bread  and  beer.  And  the  bread  and  beer  are  to  be 
tried  by  the  Bailiffs  whenever  they  choofe,  and  have  caufe  of  fufpicion, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Coroners  of  the  faid  Borough ; and  alfo  the  bread 
of  foreigners  coming  to  the  Town  may  be  tried.” 

“ Alfo  no  one  may  be  made  a Burgefs  there  unlefs  by  confent  of  the 
whole  Commonalty.” 

“ Alfo  no  feizin  of  land  is  to  be  teftified  by  the  Bailiffs  unlefs  it  be 
delivered  in  their  prefence.” 

“Alfo  if  anyone  dwelling  in  the  Borough  buy  goods  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  do  not  pay  according  to  agreement,  and  hath  any 
thing  whereof  he  may  be  diftrained  for  payment  at  the  fuit  of  the  com- 
plainants, he,  who  fhall  fo  defraud,  may  be  diftrained  of  by  all  his 

* Difcontinued  by  unanimous  vote,  4th  May,  1798. 
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goods  and  chatties  without  delay,  and  fhall  be  kept  in  arreft  until  he 
can  make  fatisfaClion  for  the  money  and  debt ; and  if  nothing  can  be 
had  therefrom,  he  may  be  attached  by  his  body,  and  kept  in  prifon  till 
he  make  fatisfa&ion  to  the  party.” 

“ No  confederacies  with  one  another  are  to  be  made,  to  leffen  the 
profits  of  others.” 

“ Alfo  every  Burgefs  buying  corn,  beans,  peas,  or  other  kind  of  grain, 
or  fait,  of  foreign  merchants  and  others,  within  the  Borough  for  fale, 
is  to  fell  to  every  Burgefs  of  the  aforefaid  Town,  according  to  his  con- 
dition, being  willing  to  have  it  for  houfehold  confumption,  without 
any  contradiction,  according  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the  fhip,  one 
bufhel,  half  a quarter,  or  two  quarters,  for  the  price  bought  at  nrft 
hand,  and  with  this  advantage  alfo,  that  it  be  meafured  in  the  fhip,  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  there  are  to  be  two  fworn  meters,,  as  well  for  the  peo^ 
pie  as  for  the  faid  Borough.  And  in  like  manner  is  to  be  done  con_- 
cerning  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  other  grain,  or  fait,  brought  to  land  by 
foreign  merchants.” 

“ Moreover,  if  any  one  fhall  diflurb  our  peace  in  the  Court,  by  breedr- 
ing contention,  and  by  contempt  to  the  Bailiffs,  he  is  to  be  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  not  fet  at  liberty  without  heavy  punifhment  or  ranfom. 
And  in  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  done  with  malefactors,  night- 
walkers,  and  difturbers  of  our  peace,  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
faid  Borough.” 

“ Alfo  all  and  fingular  malefactors  and  foreftallers  found  there,  are 
to  be  punifhed  and  chaftifed  by  the  Bailiffs  of  the  faid  Town,  fo  as  that 
the  punifhment  of  them  be  an  example  to  others,  and  that  the  peace 
there  be  ftriCtly  obferved.” 

“ And  the  market  for  every  merchandize  is  to  be  kept  in  the  faid 
Town,  in  fuch  places  as  fhall  be  affigned  by  the  faid  Commonalty,  and 
not  elfewhere,  under  pain  of  amerciament.” 

“ And  no  one  may  take,  or  do  any  thing,  or  fifh,  or  prefume  to  fifh, 
or  plow  pafture  ground,  within  the  aforefaid  liberty,  without  the  affent 
and  will  of  the  whole  Commonalty,  under  a heavy  amerciament.” 
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u And  the  Bailiffs,  for  the  time  being,  are  to  punifh  all  offenders  and 
oppofers  of  the  aforefaid  articles,  or  any  of  them  in  the  faid  Borough, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  cuflom  of  the  faid  Borough,  and 
they  are  thereupon  to  fee  to  the  execution  of  the  premifes.” 

The  Charter  further  adds,  “ That  the  Burgeffes  of  the  Town  of  Scar- 
borough, in  the  time  of  Henry  (III.),  King  of  England,  great  grand- 
father to  Edward  III.  and  long  before , had  ufed  in  the  faid  Borough  all 
the  articles  contained  in  this  Compofition  Charter,  quietly  and  peace- 
ably, until  it  was  malicioufly  deftroyed  by  one  Adam  Reign aldfne 
Cart  ere , one  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  faid  Town.  But  that,  notwith- 
flanding  this  deflrudlion  of  the  Compofi tion,  all  and  fi ngular  the  arti- 
cles eftablifhed  therein,  were  accepted  by  the  King  and  Council,  and 
granted,  and  confirmed  to  the  Bailiffs  and  good  men  of  the  Town  of 
Scarborough,  and  their  heirs  and  fucceffors,  Burgeffes  of  the  faid  Town, 
for  ever.” 

A Charter,  with  more  ample  privileges,  was  granted  by  Richard  III. 
in  the  year  1485,  2d  of  his  reign.  It  changed  the  form  of  the  Confli- 
tution  of  the  Borough,  by  appointing  the  Town  to  be  governed  by  a 
Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  twelve  Aldermen ; and  alfo  granted  that  the  Town 
of  Scardeburgh  and  Manor  of  Whallefgrave  fhould  be  one  Entire  County 
of  itfelf  incorporated,  diftindt,  and  feparate  from  the  County  of  York, 
and  ever  be  efleemed  and  named  the  County  of  the  Town  of  Scardeburgh .* 

“ The  Mayor  and  Burgeffes  to  be  a Body  Corporate,  with  perpetual 
fucceffion,  having  power  to  eledl,  from  among  themfelves,  twelve  Aider- 
men,  veiled  with  the  fame  powers  as  the  Aldermen  of  London.”  ; 

“ The  Sheriff  to  be  eledled  by  the  Mayor  and  Burgeffes,  and  to  have 
authority  to  exercife  the  fame  jurifdidion  and  powers  as  any  of  the 
other  Sheriffs  in  the  kingdom.” 

* A field,  near  the  weft  end  of  the  Common ,.  a little  to  the  north  of  the  York  Road,  is  ftill 
called  G allows -Cloje,  and,  about  forty  years  ago,  three  fkeletons  were  found  there,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  malefaftors  executed  in  the  County  of  the  Town  oj  Scardeburgh. 

“ The 
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“ The  Mayor  and  Burgeffes  to  ele<5t  a Coroner.  And,  in  cafe  of  the 
death  or  amoval  of  the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  Sheriff,  and  Burgeffes 
to  choofe  another  Mayor,  from  among  themfelves.” 

“ The  Mayor,  and  his  fucceffors,  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Market,  and 
Efcheater.” 

“ The  Mayor  and  Burgeffes  to  have  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  aflizes 
attaints,  &c.  within  the  Town  and  Liberty ; the  Cajlle  of  Scardeburgh  y 
and  Manor  of  Northfede  excepted .” 

“ The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  Juftices  of  the  Peace.” 

The  Charter  further  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgeffes, — “ The 
Town  of  Scardeburgh , the  Suburbs , and  the  County  of  the  Town , with  the 
ports,  ditches,  walls,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  fervices,  See.  belonging  to 
the  Crown ; and  alfo  the  Manor  of  Whallefgrave , with  all  meffuages, 
lands, meadows,  paftures,  houfes,  fhops,  cottages,  gardens,  mills,  pools, 
water-courfes,  rents,  tolls,  pleas,  courts,  fairs,  markets,  Railage,  pavage, 
and  all  other  profits  to  the  Crown  belonging,  within  the  Town,  the 
Suburbs,  and  County  of  the  Town,  the  Cafle  of  Scardeburgh  aforefaid , 
and  Manor  of  Northfede  excepted .” 

It  alfo  recited,  “ That  as  the  Burgeffes  of  Scardeburgh,  and  their 
predeceffors,  had  holden  the  Town  in  Fee-farm  at  fixty-fix  pounds  a-year, 
and  the  Manor  of  Whallefgrave  in  Fee-farm,  for  twenty-five  pounds 
a-year ; out  of  which  twenty-five  pounds,  Edward  III.  granted  to  the 
Warden  and  Scholars  of  the  Hall,  called  King's  Hall  in  Cambridge , and 
their  fucceffors,  22I.  us.  annually.  And  out  of  which  fixty-fix  pounds 
aforefaid,  Richard  II.  granted  to  the  Warden  and  Scholars  of  the  fame, 
twenty  pounds  a-year : * the  King,  by  this  Charter,  releafed  the  Mayor 
and  Burgeffes,  and  their  fucceffors,  of  iol.  a-year,  parcel  of  the  faid  fixty- 
fix  pounds  of  the  Farm  of  the  Town  aforefaid.” 

The  Town  of  Scardeburgh  was  declared  to  be — “ A Sea-port  of  it- 
felf,  diflindf,  and  feparate  from  the  port  of  the  Town  of  Kingflon-upon- 

* The  prefent  payment  to  Trinity  College  (fee  page  1 10)  is  by  virtue  of  a grant  -of  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  is  in  lieu  of  thefe  two  payments. 

Hull ; 
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Hull ; and  the  Mayor  and  Burgefles  were  to  enjoy  all  the  profits  of  the 
Port,  &c.  faving  the  fubfidies  and  duties  due  to  the  King.” 

“ The  Mayor,  and  his  fuccelfors,  to  be  Admiral  between  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  Scaryhale  towards  the  fouth,  and  Northland  towards  che 
north.  And  to  exercife  the  fame  jurifdidtion,  authority,  and  power 
within  thefe  metes,  as  any  other  Admiral  had  a right  to  exercife,  to- 
gether with  all  the  profits  and  emoluments  to  the  office  of  Admiralty 
belonging,  without  any  interference.” 

“ The  Mayor  and  Burgefles  to  have  the  S>uay  of  the  faid  Town,  and 
the  Kaiage , with  all  the  profits,  &c.  thereto  belonging,  without  render- 
ing any  account  thereof  to  the  King,  his  heirs,  or  fuccefiors.” 

Such  were  the  extenfive  privileges  granted  by  Richard  III.  which  con- 
tinued in  force  during  the  fliort  reign  of  that  Monarch  ; but  the  Charter 
is  not  recited  or  recognifed  by  any  of  the  Charters  of  the  fucceeding 
Kings. 

After  the  death  of  Richard;  III.  the  Corporation  returned  to  its  ancient 
mode  of  Government  by  Bailiffs  and  Burgefles,  which  prevailed  without 
interruption  from  the  beginning,  of  the  reign,  of  Henry  VII.  fucceffor 
to  Richard  III.  until  the  year  1684. 

Charles  II.  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  the  Borough  a 
New  Charter,  which  changed  the  form  of  its  Government,  by  incorpo- 
rating and  nominating  forty-four  perfons  (the  fame  number  as  the 
Bailiffs  and  Burgefles  had  heretofore  been)  under  the  title  of  Mayor, 
twelve  Aldermen,  and  thirty-one  Common  Councilmen.  * This  Charter 


* The  following  perfons  were  nominated  in  this  Charter. 
JOHN  KNOWSLEY,  Efq.  Mayor,  1684. 


I.  Sir  John  Legard,  Bart.  (Mayor  1685) 
a.  Sir  Wm.  Cayley,  Bart.  (Mayor  1686) 

3.  Sir  R.  Ofbaldeflon,  Knt.  (Mayor  1687) 

4.  Arthur  Cayley,  Efq. 


Aldermen , 1 z. 

5.  Wm.  Ofbaldeflon,  Efq. 

6.  John  Wyvill,  Efq. 

7.  Tho.  Craven,  Gent. 

I 8.  Triflram  Fifh,  Gent. 


Common  Council , 31. 

I.  Sir  Hen.  Cholmley,  Bart.  1 3.  Hen.  Slingfby,  jun.  Efq.  | 

3.  Sir  Tho.  Slingfby,  Bart.  | 4.  Ralph  Egerton,  Efq.  J 

WALTER  PARTRIDGE,  Gent.  Town-Clerk,-) 
CORNELIUS  FISH,  Gent.  Coroner,  S 


9-  Tim.  Ford,  Gent.  • 

IC.  Matt.  Anlaby,  Efq. 

II.  Tho.  Sedman,  Gent. 

II.  Ralph  Porter,  Genu 

J.  Henry  Crofland,  Efq. 

6.  Ed.  Hutchinfon,  Efq.  & c.  &c. 
durante 

Itnc  placlto. 


THOMAS  AISLABIE,  Efq;  was  the  laft  Mayor  in  1688. 

X i 
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was  atfted  under  four  years,  until  the  clofe  of  the  year  1688-9,  when 
King  William  publifhed  his  declaration  for  reftoring  to  all  Corporations 
the  Charters  which  had  been  wrefted  from  them,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  that  of  James  II.  confequently  it  appears 
that  on  the  30th  January  1688-9,  the  Bailiffs  were  elected*  according 
to  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  Borough,  fince  which  period,  the  fame 
mode  of  government  has  invariably  continued. 


The  following  Lift  will  fhew  the  fucceifion  of  Bailiffs  during  the  reign 

of  his  prefent  Majefty  : 


1760.  Wtb-.  Porrett  (2d  time) 
Benj.  Fowler 

1761.  Robert  Duefbery  (2d  time) 
Thomas  Maling 

1762.  Wm.  Coulfon  (3d  time) 
Chrift.  Harrifon 

1763.  Wm.  Porrett 
John  Tindall 

1764.  Robert  Duefbery 
Robert  Grange 

J765.  Robert  Cockerill  (died) 

>W.  Coulfon  eledled  Dec.  9 
Francis  Harrifon 

1766.  William  Porrett 
William  Frank 

1767.  Thomas  Maling 
Francis  Coulfon 

1 768.  Benj.  Fowler 
William  Bean 

1769.  Francis  Coulfon 
John  Travis 

T770.  William  Porrett 
John  Mackley 

1771.  William  Porrett 
Plaxton  Dickinfon 

1772.  Robert  Duefbery 
Ralph  Betfon 


1773.  John  Mackley 
Matthew  Duefbery  (died) 

James  Goland  eledled23d 
September,  1774 

1774.  Plaxton  Dickinfon 
Gawan  Tranmar 

1775.  William  Porrett 
Thomas  Hinderwell 

1776.  John  Travis 
Jofeph  Huntrifs 

■1777.  John  Mackley 
John  Halley 

1778.  Plaxton  Dickinfon 
Jonas  Sutton 

1779.  William  Porrett  (8th  time) 
Thomas  Haggitt 

1780.  John  Travis 
James  Tindall 

1781.  Jofeph  Huntrifs 
Tho.  Hinderwell,  jun. 

1782.  John  Halley 
John  Gainett 

1783.  Thomas  Haggitt 
Timothy  Otbie 

1784.  Tho.  Hinderwell,  jun. 

John  Harrifon 


1785.  James  Tindall 
Richard  Fox 

1786.  Thomas  Haggitt 
William  Parkin 

1787.  John  Travis 
William  Clarkfon 

1788.  James  Tindall 
William  Duefbery 

1789.  John  Harrifon 
John  Woodall 

1790.  Tho.  Hinderwell,  jun. 
Thomas  Fofter 

1791.  Richard  Fox 
Valentine  Fowler 

1792.  John  Woodall 
John  Coulfon 

1793.  Wm.  Clarkfon 
Tho.  Phillifkirk 

1794.  Thomas  Fofler 
Benj.  Fowler 

1795.  Val.  Fowler 
William  Hall 

1796.  John  Coulfon 
Sedgfield  Dale 

1797.  William  Hall 
Robert  Tindall. 


The  Borough  of  Scarborough  has  not  only  a claim  to  great  antiquity 
from  the  grant  of  the  Charter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  but  it  alfo 

* John  Wyvillc  and  James  Cockerill,  Efqrs.  until  September  30,  the  ufual  day  of  Elcdlion,  when  Timothy  Foord 
and  Ralph  Porter,  Efqis.  were  chofen. 
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ranks  amongft  the  moft  ancient  privileged  Boroughs , which  fent  Members 

to  Parliament. 

The  firft  inftance  we  find,  upon  record,  of  the  Boroughs  being  fum- 
moned  to  fend  Reprefentatives,  is  in  the  48th  Henry  III.  1264,  dur- 
ing the  ufurpation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter.  It  feems  that  the  meeting 
of  this  Parliament  had  been  prevented  by  the  inteliine  troubles  which 
then  prevailed.  The  Parliament  which  was  convened  in  the  fucceeding 
year,  1265,  is  efteemed  the  model  of  the  prefent  Britifh  Parliaments, 
and  hiftorians  date  that  period  as  the  grand  epoch  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons . 
The  Writs  of  Summons  to  the  Boroughs  were  directed  generally.  But, 
in  the  memorable  Parliament  convened  in  the  year  1282,  nth  of 
Edward  I.  the  writs  are  more  explicit,  and  Ihew  that  Scarborough  was 
one  of  the  privileged  Boroughs  fummoned  to  fend  Members.  The 
firft  writ  is  diredled  to  all  the  Earls  and  Barons,  by  name,  to  the 
number  of  no,  to  meet  the  King  at  Shrewfbury,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  fecond  writ  is  diredled  to  the  Sheriff  of  each  county,  to 
caufe  to  be  chofen  two  Knights  for  the  Commonalty  of  the  fame 
county  ; the  third  to  the  feveral  Cities  and  Boroughs  ;*  and,  a fourth, 
to  the  Judges.  The  following  is  a tranfcript  of  the  writ  to  the  Cities 
and  Boroughs. 


* Only  20  Cities  and  Boroughs  were  fummoned. 


“ Res 
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“ Rex  Major!,  Civibus,  et  Vice-comitibus,  London.” 

“ Quot  fraudum  et  machinationum  generibus  lingua  Walenfium,  ad 
inftar  vulpium,  progenitores  noftros,  et  regnum  noftrum  invaferit  a 
tempore  quo  potefl  hominis  memoria  record ari:  Quot  ftrages  magnatum 
Nobilium  et  aliorum,  tam  Anglicorum  quam  aliorum  juvenum  atque 
fenum,  &c.  ut  in  brevi  fuperiori  ufque  hsec  verba.” 

“ Vobis  mandamus  quod  duos  de  fapientioribus  et  aptioribus  civibus 
prsedicftae  civitatis  eligi  faciatis,  et  eos  ad  nos  mittatis,  et  quos  fint  ad 
nos  apud  Salopiam,  in  craftino  Sandli  Michaelis  proxime  futuri  nob  if*, 
cum  fuper  hoc  et  aliis  locuturi : — et  hoc  nullatenus  omittatis.” 

“ Tefte  Rege  apud  Rotheland,  28  die  Junii,  1282.  * 

“ Eodem  modo  mandatum  eft  omnibus  fubfcriptis.” 


“Major!  et  Civibus  Winton. 

Majori  et  Civibus  Ebor. 

Majori  et  Civibus  Exon. 

Majori  et  Civibus  Cantuar. 

Ballivis  Norwiee. 

Ballivis  Nottingham. 

Majori  et  Ballivis  de  Grimfby. 

Majori  et  Ballivis  de  Lynn. 

Majori  et  probis  hominibus  de  Hereford. 
Ballivis  et  prob.  bom.  Salop. 


Majori  et  Ballivis.  Novi  Caflri  fuper  Tynarru 
Majori  et  Ballivis  Briflol. 

Majori  et  Civibus  I incoln. 

Majori  et  Civibus  Carleol. 

Majori  et  prob.  horn.  Northampton. 
BAI.LIVIS  de  SCARDEBURGH. 

Ballivis  de  Colchefter. 

Ballivis  et  prob.  bom.  de  Gernemu. 

Majori  et  prob.  hom.  de  Cellria. 

Majori  et  prob.  hom.  Wigorn.”fr 


* Fide  Parliamentary  Hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  I.  Page  86. 
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Translation. 


“ The  King  to  the  Mayor, Citizens,  and  SherifFsof  London.” 

“ With  what  various  fpecies  of  fraud  and  artifice,  the  people  of 
Wales  have,  like  Wolves  invaded  our  progenitors  and  our  kingdom, 
fince  the  memory  of  man  : What  havoc  they  have  made  among  the 
Nobility  and  others,  as  well  of  the  Englilh  as  of  different  nations,  of 
young  and  old,  &c.  as  has  been  briefly  fet  forth  according  to  the 
tenour  of  thefe  words  in  a former  declaration.” 

“ We  command  that  you  caufe  two  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  wifer  and 
apter  Citizens  of  the  aforefaid  city,  and  fend  them  unto  us  at  Shrewf- 
bury,  the  day  after  the  Feafl  of  St.  Michael  next  enfuing,  to  confer 
upon  this  and  other  matters  : — Herein  fail  not.” 

“ Signed  by  the  King  at  Rotheland,  28  June,  1282.” 

u In  like  manner  it  was  commanded  to  the  following :” 


To  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Winchefter. 
To  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  York. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Exeter. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Canterbury. 
To  the  Bailiffs  of  Norwich. 

To  the  Bailiffs  of  Nottingham. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Grimfby. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Lynn. 

To  the  Mayor  and  good  men  of  Hereford. 
To  the  Bailiffs  and  good  men  of  Shrewfbury. 


To  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne. 
To  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of  Briflol. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Lincoln. 

To  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Carlifle. 

To  the  Mayor  and  good  men  of  Northampton. 
To  the  Bailiffs  of  Scarborough. 

To  the  Bailiffs  of  Colchefter. 

To  the  Bailiffs  and  good  men  of  Yarmouth. 

To  the  Mayor  and  good  men  of  Chefter. 

To  the  Mayor  and  good  men  of  Worcefler, 


K k 
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In  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  33d  years  of  Henry  VI.  the  Sheriff  of 
Yorkfhire  made  no  return  of  Burgeffes  to  Parliament  from  any  place  in 
the  county,  except  Scarborough,  the  return  for  which  concludes  in  the 
following  lingular  manner  : Et  non  funt  aliquot  civitates , vel  aliqua  civitas , 
nee  plures  Burgi  in  comitatu  Ebor.  unde  aliquis  civis,  ceu  plures  Burgenfes  ad 
Parliamentum  pradiBum  ad  prafens  venire  facere  poffumP — “ And  there  are 
not  any  City  or  Cities,  or  more  Boroughs  in  the  County  of  York*  from  •whence 
I can  make  any  Citizens  or  more  Burgeffes  at  prefent  come  to  the  aforefaid 
Parliament 

Brady , in  quoting  the  above,  affigns  the  following  reafons  for  fuch 
an  extraordinary  circumftance.  “ That  many  times  there  were  not 
found  any  proper  perfons  in  the  Boroughs  for  the  fervice  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  returns  were  made,  the  Reprefentatives  being  chofen  out 
of  their  own  body , and  not  of  Strangers  or  Country  Gentlemen.  , And, 
in  the  next  place,  the  Boroughs  were  fo  poor,  f that  they  were  not 
able  to  pay  the  Members  their  wages  or  expences.  I fee  not  (fays  he) 
any  other  temporary  reafon  that  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkfhire  could  not 
caufe  more  Burgeffes  to  come  to  thofe  Parliaments,  from  other  Boroughs 
than  Scardeburgh,  except  one  or  both  of  thofe  above-mentioned.” 


* York  being  a City  and  County,  the  Writs  for  its  Citizens  were  dire&ed  to,  and  returned  by 
Sheriffs  of  its  own.  Hull  had  alfo  a fimilar  privilege,  being  a Town  and  County. 

+ It  was  accounted  a burthen  and  a grievance,  by  fome  Boroughs,  formerly,  to  be  obliged  to 
fend  Burgeffes  to  Parliament.  The  Borough  of  Toriton,  in  Devonlhire,  petitioned  to  be  ex-, 
onerated  from  the  charge. 


The 
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The  following  is  a List  of  Members  fent  to  Parliament,  by  the 
Borough  of  Scarborough,  from  26th  of  Edward  I.  1298,  to 
the  7th  of  Edward  IV.  1468.* 

SCARDEBURGH  BURGUS. 

26  Ed".  I.  A.  D.  1298.  P.  ap.  Ebor.  Johes  Rofton,  Robtus  Pau. 

28  Ed.  I.  P.  ap.  Line.  Johes  Pickford,  Johes  Hammond. 

35  Ed.  I.  P.  ap.  Karl.  Almaricus  Gegg , Robtus  Wawayn , p.  27.  f 
2 Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Radus  Godye,  Johes  filius  Emerici. 

4 Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Ebor.  Rogerus  Ughtred,  Johes  de  Cropton. 

5 Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Rogerus  Wrightred , Jobes  de  Cropton , p.  36. 

6 Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Rogerus  Ughtred,  Thomas  filius  Johannis. 

8 Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Rogerus  Ughtred,  Johes  Huterburgh. 

12  Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Ebor.  Evericus  Godge,  Willus  de  fantfto  Thomas. 

19  Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Adam  de  Somer,  Henricus  Rofton. 

20  Ed.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  de  Rofton,  Robtus  de  Hupthorpe. 

1 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Line.  Henricus  de  Novo  Caftro,  Johannes  de  Bergh. 

2 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Robtus  le  Coroner,  Johes  le  Skyron. 

2 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Nov.  Sar.  Henricus  de  Novo  Caftro,  Willus  Hendon. 

3 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Nov.  Sar.  Henricus  de  Novo  Caftro,  Willus  de  Hedon, 

p.  102. 

4 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Philippus  Humbury,  Johes  Le  Serjeant. 

7 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  Coroner,  Henricus  Le  Rofton. 

8 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Ebor.  Henricus  le  Coroner , Henricus  de  Rojlon , p.  137. 

9 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Ebor.  Robtus  de  Helperthorp,  Henricus  le  Coroner,  p.  142. 
10  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Nott.  Henricus  de  Novo  Cajlro , Willus  de  Be  dale,  p.  145. 

* Copied  from  Prynne’s  Brtvia  Par/iamentaria,  pt.  IV.  p.  iiii. 
i References  to  the  pages  of  the  writs  de  expenjis,  whence  they  are  taken. 
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i o Ed . III.  P.  ap.  W eft.  Richus  de  Willejlhorp , Johes  de  Mount e PeJJelers , p.150. 

1 1 Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Thomas  Le  Blound,  Henricus  de  Novo  Caftro. 

12  Ed.  Ill,  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  de  Novo  Caftro,  Thomas  Le  Coroner. 

13  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  Rofton,  Henricus  dc  Novo  Caftro. 

14  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  de  Rojlon , Henricus  de  Novo  Cajlro , p.  1 80. 

14  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  Rofton,  Robtus  Coroner. 

20  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Willus  de  Killum,  Johes  de  Irlaunde , p.  204, 

21  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Robtus  Scardeburgh,  Willus  Cutt. 

22  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Robtus  Scardeburgh,  Willus  filius  Rogeri. 

24  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Beaucola,  Henricus  de  Rufton. 

29  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  de  Rufton,  Richus  de  Novo  Caftro, 

31  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Bernefton,  Willus  Burton. 

33  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Robtus  Le  Coroner,  Johes  Hammund. 

34  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  Rofton,  Petrus  Percy. 

34  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Richus  de  Novo  Caftro,  Petrus  Percy. 

36  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Petrus  Percy,  Johes  del  Aumery. 

37  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Edwardus  Thwailes, . 

■29  Ed.  III.  P,  ap.  Weft.  Richus  del  Kichin,  Richus  Chelman. 

42  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Stephanus  Carter,  Henricus  de  Rofton. 

43  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Robtus  Aclom,  Johes  de  Barton. 

47  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Willus  Cobbenham,  Johes  Aclom. 
co  Ed.  III.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  de  Stolwich,  Henricus  Rufton. 

2 R.  II.  P.  ap.  Glouc.  Willus  de  Semer , Jobes  de  Morejhoin, junior , p.  335. 

3 R.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  de  Rufton,  Thomas  de  Brune. 

6 R.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  Rufton,  Johes  Aclom. 

7 R.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Stockwich,  Richus  Choi  man. 

8 R.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Aclom,  Henricus  Rufton. 

g R.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Robtus  Martyn,  Johes  Morefham. 

10  R.  IT.  P-  ap.  Weft.  Willus  de  Seamour,  Johes  Carter. 

11  R.  IT.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Willus  Sage,  Johes  le  Actlom. 

15  R.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Carter,  Johes  Martyn. 

16  R.  IT-  P*  ap.  Wynt.  Robtus  de  Alnewyke , Johes  de  Morejhemejun.  p.  422. 
i8  R.  IT.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Henricus  de  Harrow,  Robtus  Shillbotil. 
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~2o  R.  II.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Carter,  Willus  Percy. 

1 H.  IV.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Aclom,  Willus  Harum. 

2 H.  IV.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Mofdale , Robtus  Acclom , p.  459. 

3 H.  IV.  P.  ap.  Thomas  Carethorp,  Willus  Harum. 

6 H.  IV.  P.  ap.  Co  vent.  Jokes  Bojlale , Robtus  Acclon,  p.  475. 

12  H.  IV.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Mofedale,  Willus  Sage. 

1 H.  V.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Thomas  Carethorp,  Johes  Mofdale. 

2 H.  V.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Mofedale,  Willus  Sage. 

3 H.  V.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Thomas  Carethorp,  Rogerus  de  Stapelton. 

7 H.  V.  P.  ap.  GIouc.  Johes  Carter,  Thomas  Copeland. 

8 H.  V.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Aclom,  Willus  Forefter. 

9 H.  V.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Aclom,  Willus  Forefter. 

1 H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Hugo  Rayfyn,  Willus  Forefter. 

2 H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Willus  Forefter,  Johes  Daniel. 

3 H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Robtus  Bamnbergh,  Willus  Forefter. 

6 H.  VI P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Danyell,  Willus  Forfter. 

7 H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Danyell,  Willus  Forefter. 

1 1 H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Willus  Forfter,  Johes  Danyell. 

20  H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Willus  Forfter,  Robtus  Carethorp. 

25  H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Willus  Helperby,  Johes  Aclom. 

*27  H.  VI.  P.  ap  Weft.  Henricus  Eyre,  Willus  Paulin. 

*28  H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Aclom,  Robtus  Benton. 

*29  H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Georgius  Topclip,  Thomas  Benton. 

*33  H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Daily  el,  Robtus  Hoggfon. 

38  H.  VI.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Sherriffe,  Thomas  Hoggfon. 

7 Ed.  IV.  P.  ap.  Weft.  Johes  Pawlyn,  Johes  Robbynfon. 

Many  of  the  names  are  evidently  the  fame,  though  differently  fpelt  in 
the  writs,  viz.  Hendon  and  Hedon — Ughtred  and  Wrightred — Forefter 
and  Forfter,  8tc. 

The  Writs,  Indentures,  and  Returns  from  this  date  to  1 Edw.  VI. 
15 47j  are  throughout  England,  except  an  imperfect  bundles 

33  Henry  VIII.  1541. 


* See  page  130. 
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A LIST  of  the  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENTS,  when  convened  and 
difiolved,  with,  the  period  of  their  duration,  from  the  year  1541, 
33  Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  Time. 


r 

)uratio 

n. 

Parliaments. 

When  Convened. 

When  Diffol^ed. 

k 

d 

>*• 

-c 

0 

0 

§ 

Days. 

33  Henry  VIII. 

16  January,  1541 

29  March,  1544 

3 

2 

*3 

37  Do- 

23 November,  1545 

31  January,  1547 

1 

2 

8. 

ji  Edward  VI. 

4 November,  1547 

15  April,  1552 

4 

5 

1 1 

7 Do. 

1 March,  1553 

31  March,  1553 

0 

1 

0 

1 Mary 

5 Odober,  1553 

6 December,  1553 

0 

2 

1 

1 Do. 

2 April,  1554 

5 MaY>  *554 

0 

1 

3 

2 Do. 

1 2 November,  1554 

16  January,  1555 

0 

2 

4- 

3 Do. 

21  October,  1555 

9 December,  1555 

0 

I 

18 

5 Do. 

20  January,  1557 

17  November,  1 557 

0 

9 

28 

1 Elizabeth 

23  January,  1558 

8 May,  1558 

0 

3 

1 6 

5 Do. 

1 1 January,  1562 

2 January,  1567 

4 

1 1 

22 

14  Do. 

2 April,  1571 

29  May,  1571 

0 

1 

27 

J5  Do. 

8 May,  1572 

18  March,  1580 

7 

10 

10 

39  Do. 

23  November,  1585 

14  September,  1 586 

0 

9 

21 

29  Do. 

29  October,  1586 

20  March,  1587 

0 

4 

2 3 

31  Do. 

4 February,  1588 

29  March,  1588 

0 

1 

25 

35  Do. 

19  November,  1592 

10  April,  1593 

0 

4 

22 

39  D°* 

24  October,  1597 

9 February,  1598 

0 

3 

16 

43  Do. 

7 October,  i6or 

29  December,  1601 

0 

2 

22 

1 James  I. 

19  March,  1603 

9 February,  1611 

7 

10 

21 

12  Do. 

5 April,  1614 

7 June,  1614 

0 

2 

2 

18  Do. 

30  January,  1620 

8 February,  1621 

1 

0 

9 

21  Do. 

19  February,  1623 

24  March,  1625 

2 

1 

5 

1 Charles  I. 

17  May,  1625 

12  Auguft,  1625 

0 

2. 

26 

1 Do. 

6 February,  1626 

15  June,  1626 

0 

4 

9 

3 Do. 

17  March,  1627 

J 10  March,  3628 

0 

1 1 

2 3- 
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NAMES  of  the  MEMBERS  fent  from  SCARBOROUGH.  * 


Sir  Ralph  Eure,  Knt.  a 

***** 

Richard  Whaley,  Efq. 

Thomas  Eyns 
John  Tregonwell,  Knt. 

Anthony  Brann,  Efq. 

Reginald  Befeley 
William  Hafye 
Richard  Jofne,  Gent. 

Sir  Henry  Gates,  Knt.  c 
Sir  Henry  Gates,  Knt.  d 
Edward  Gates,  Efq. 

Sir  Henry  Gates,  Knt.. 

John  Hotham,  Efq. 

Ralph  Bouchier,  Efq.  e 
Edward  Gates,  Efq. 

Edward  Gates,  Efq. 

Sir  Thomas  Pofthumus  Hoby,  Knt.g 
William  Eure,.  Efq. 

Francis  Eure,  Efq. 

Sir  Thomas  Pofthumus  Hoby,  Knt. 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  Knt.  h 
Hugh  Cholmley,  Efq.  h 
Hugh  Cholmley,  Efq. 

Hugh  Cholmley,  Efq. 

Sir  Wm.  Conftable,  Knt.  and  Bart. 


Sir  Nicholas  Fairfax,  Knt.  b 
# * # # # 

Reginald  Befeley,  Recorder. 
General  Dakins,  ( of  Hacknefs ) 
Leonard  Chamberlain. 

Robert  Mafl'ye,  Efq. 

Triftram  Cook. 

Francis  Afliley. 

Edward  Befeley. 

William  Strickland. 

William  Strickland,  Efq.  d 
William  Strickland,  Efq. 

Edward  Carey,  Efq.  f 
William  Strickland,  Efq. 

Edward  Hutchinfon,  Efq./' 
William  Fifhe,  Efq. 

Roger  Dalton,  Efq. 

Walter  Pye,  Efq. 

Edward  Stanhope,  Efq. 

Sir  Thomas  Pofthumus  Hoby,  Knt. 
****** 

William  Conyers,  Efq. 

William  Conyers,  Efq.  Counfellor. 
William  Thompfon,  hfq.  i 
Stephen  Hutchinfon,  Efq.  f 
John  Harrifon,  Efq. 


* Extracted  from  Notitia  Parliamentary,  by  Browne  Willis,  L.L.  D. 
t Cayley  of  Brompton? 


a.  Proprietor  of  the  Eflate  at  Ayton,  and  Governor  of  Scarborough  Caftle. 

b.  Of  Walton  and  Gilling,  County  of  York. 

e.  The  family  of  the  Gates,  Proprietors  of  Seamer  Eftate,  and  refided  in  the  Hall  there. 

d.  d.  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and  William  Strickland,  Efq  returned  likewife  for  Knartfborough,  but  retained  their 
Seats  for  Scarborough. — William  Strickland,  Efq;  an  anceftor  of  the  Boynton  Family. 
t.  Of  Benningborough,  in  the  County  of  York. 

f.  Of  Wickham,  or  Wykcham. 

jj.  Of  Hacknefs : in  the  Parliaments  of  j6ao,  1613,  a6*6,  and  1627,  was  Member  for  Ripon. 

b.  Of  Whitby, 
i.  Of  Scarborough. 


( ) 


Di 

iratlon* 

Parliaments. 

When  Convened. 

When  Diffolved. 

es 

<U 

£ 

G 

0 

15  Charles  I. 

13  April,  1640 

3 May, 

1640 

0 

O 

16  Do. 

3 November,  1640 

28  April, 

16  53 

12 

» 

5 

Daring  the  Ufurpation 

°f'  f 

Oliver  Cromwell  > 

4 July,  1653 

12  December, 

*653 

0 

5 

3 September,  1654 

24  January,  1 

6 5 4-5 

0 

4 

and  V 

17  September,  1656 

4 February,! 

656-7 

0 

4 

Richard  Cromwell. 

27  January,  1658-9 

16  March,  1659-60 

2 

1 

12  Charles  II. 

25  April,  1660 

29  December, 

1660 

0 

8 

13  Dc. 

8 May,  1661 

24  January, 

1678 

16 

8 

31  Do. 

6 March,  *679 

12  July, 

1679 

0 

4 

31  Do. 

17  October,  1679 

18  January, 

1681 

1 

3 

33 

2i  March,  1681 

28  March, 

1681 

0 

0 

1 James  II. 

12  March,  1685 

28  July, 

1687 

2 

4 

3 Do* 

22  January,  1688 

26  February, 

1689 

1 

1 

1 William  III. 

20  March,  1689 

1 1 October, 

1695 

6 

6 

6 Do. 

27  November,  1695 

7 JulY> 

1698 

2 

7 

9 Do. 

24  Auguft,  1698 

19  December, 

1700 

2 

3 

1 1 Do. 

26  February, 1700-1 

1 1 November 

1701 

0 

8 

12  Do. 

30  December,  1701 

7 July> 

1702 

0 

6 

1 Anne 

20  Auguft,  1702 

5 APriI> 

17°5 

2 

7 

4 Do. 

*6  Do. 

14  June,  1705? 

1 May,  17073 

15  April, 

OO 

O 

*-4 

2 

10 

7 Do. 

8 July,  1708 

21  'September 

» 171° 

2 

2 

9 Do. 

25  November,  1710 

8 Auguft, 

1713 

2 

8 

1 2 Do. 

12  November,  1713 

15  January, 

x7u  5 

1 

2 

1 George  I. 

17  March,  1715 

10  March, 

1722 

6 

1 1 

8 Do. 

10  May,  1722 

5 Auguft, 

1727 

5 

2 

1 George  II. 

28  November,  1727 

18  April, 

x734 

-6 

4 

>-x 

C« 

Q 

22 

x7 


8 

21 
18 
i7 

4 

16 

6 

1 

7 

16 

4 

22 
IO 
26 

5 

2 

16 


*3 

14 

3 

21 

26 

21 


* This  was  a continuation  of  the  Parliament  convened  June  14,  170J,  toeing  from  the  ift  of  May,  1707,  the 
time  of  the  Union,  called  the  Firji  Parliament  of  Griat-Britain. 
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Names  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  fent  from  Scarborough. 


Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  Knt. 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  Knt.  and  Bart,  a 
Sir M.Boynton,Knt.&Bart.£  died  1647 
John  Anlabie,  Efq.  fucceeded  d 
C No  Members  fummoned from  the  Borough .) 

John  Wildman,  of  the  City  of  Weftminfter,  Efq. 
Edward  Salmon,  Efq.  e only. 

Thomas  Chaloner,  Efq./ 

C Luke  Robinfon,  Efq.  g 
l John  Legard,  Efq. 

Sir  J.  Crofland.  h 
Francis  Thompfon,  Efq. 

Francis  Thompfon,  Efq. 

Francis  Thompfon,  Efq, 

■Sir  Thomas  Slingfby. 

William  H arbor d,  Efq. 

William  Thompfon,  Efq. 

Lord  Irwin. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Sir  Charles  Hotham. 

John  Hungerford,  Efq. 

Robert  Squire,  Efq. 

C Robert  Squire,  Efq.  died 
l John  Hungerford,  Efq.  fucceeded 
Ditto. 

Ditto,  i 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

C John  Hungerford,  Efq.  died. 

< William  Thompfon,  Efq.  fucceeded. 


John  Hotham,  Efq. 
John  Hotham,  Efq.# 
Luke  Robinfon,  Efq.  c 


Edward  Salmon,  Efq. 

William  Thompfon,  Efq.  k 

William  Thompfon,  Efq. 
William  Thompfon,  Efq. 
William  Thompfon,  Efq. 
William  Thompfon,  Efq. 
William  Ofbaldefton,  Efq. 
Francis  Thompfon,  Efq. 

Ditto. 

Sir  Charles  Hotham. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

William  Thompfon,  Efq. 

Ditto.  1 

Ditto. 

William  Thompfon,  Efq. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  / 

Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart,  m 
Ditto. 


a.  a.  Difcharged  the  Houfe  for  delinquency.  New  writ  ordered  Sept.  la,  1643. 

6.  Governor  of  the  Caftle,  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  in  1645. 

c.  Luke  Robinfon,  Efq.  of  Rifeborough,  elcdted  Member  of  Parliament  in  1645,  was  Bailiff  x>f  Scarborough  in 
165a,  and  one  of  the  Council  of  State  in  1649,  1650,  and  1659. 

J.  John  Anlabie,  Efq.  one  of  theperfons  named  as  Judges  of  Charles  1.  attended  the  Trial  one  day;  but  did 
not  figh  the  death  warrant.  He  was  Bailiff  of  Scarborough  in  1653,  and  was  eletfled  one  of  the  eight  County 
Members  for  Yorkfliire  in  1633. 

t.  Of  Havering  in  Efiex,  a Colonel  of  Foot,  and  CommilBoner  of  the  Admiralty. 

•/.  Of  Guifborough.  g.  Expelled  the  Houfe,  and  John  Legard,  Efq.  of  Ganton,  returned  on  his  expulfion. 

b.  Of  Newby,  near  Scalby,  Governor  of  Scarborough  Caflle  in  1666. 

i.  John  Hungerford,  Efq.  Curfitor  of  Yorkfhire  and  Weflmoreland,  and  one  of  the  Commiflioners  of  Alienation. 
i.  Of  Scarborough.  1.  William  Thompfon,  Efq.  of  Scarborough,  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint. 

m.  Of  Boynton,  near  Bridlington. 

M m 
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* 

D 

aratior 

cr> 

tv 

Parliaments. 

When  Convened. 

When  Diffolved. 

u 

M 

C 

O 

m. 

> 

S 

Q 

8 George  IL 

13  June, 

*734 

28  April, 

1741 

6 

LO 

*5 

1 5 Ditto. 

25  June, 

1741 

18  June, 

*74  7 

5 

1 1 

24 

2i  Ditto. 

13  Auguft, 

1747 

8 April, 

*754 

6 

7 

26 

27  Ditto. 

31  May, 

*754 

20  March,^ 

1761 

6 

9 

20k. 

i George  III. 

19  May, 

1761, 

12  March, 

1768 

6 

9 

21 

8 Ditto. 

10  May, 

1768 

30  September,  1774 

6 

4 

20, 

1 5 Ditto. 

29  November, 

*774 

1 September, 

1780 

5 

9 

3 

21  Ditto. 

31  Oftober, 

1780 

25  March, 

1784 

3 

4- 

25  : 

24  'itto. 

18  May, 

1784 

1 1 June, 

*79° 

6 

0 

24. 

30  Ditto. 

25  November, 

1790 

20  May, 

1796 

5 

5 

25 

*36  Ditto. 

12  July* 

1796 

* N.  B.  The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  the  Names  of  the  Members  for  Scarborough  in  this  liltcorrefpond  witiv- 
the  dates,  &c.  of  the  Parliaments  in  each  oppolite  line  and  page. 
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Names  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Scarborough. 


William  Thompfon,  Efq. 


William  Thompfon,  Efq.  died  1744. 
Edwin  Lafcelles,  Efq.  fucceeded. 
Ditto. 

William  Oibaldefton,  Efq. 

William  Oibaldefton,  Efq,  died  5th 
Sept.  1766. 

F.  W.  Oibaldefton,  Efq.  fucceeded.  c 
George  Manners,  Efq.  died  27th  7 
June,  1772  S 

Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  fucceeded. 

Earl  of  Tyrconnel. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Hon.  Lieut.  Col.  Edmund  Phipps. 


r Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart.  died. 
\ A new  writ. 
j Tho.  Vifcount  Duplin  * 

L Win.  Oibaldefton,  Efq.  a 
William  Oibaldefton,  Efq. 

Roger  Handafyd,  Efq.  b 
Sir  Ralph  Milbank,  Bart, 

John  Major,  Efq. 

f Fountaine  Wentworth  Ofbaldeftony 
^ Efq.  died  10th  June  1770. 

(_Sir  James  Penny  man  d fucceeded. 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  e vacated  his 
Seat  1778. 

Hon.  Charles  Phippsjf  fucceeded. 
George  Oibaldefton,  Efq.  g 
Hon.  Col.  Henry  Phipps  h 
Ditto — vacated  his  Seat,  Aug.  1794. 
Hon.  Lieut.  Col.  Edmund  Phipps 
fucceeded.  Sept.  19,  1794. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  C.  H..  Somerfet.  i 


•"Thomas  Vifcount  Duplin  was  returned.  The  BailifFs,  being  in  the  minority, had  polled  the  Freemen  at  large. 
Williim  Oibaldefton,  Efq;  having  a majority  of  votes  of  the  Capital  BurgefTes,  petitioned  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
who  declared  him-duly  tletfted,  and  determined,  2lft  April,  1736,  “ the  Right  of  Ele&ion  to  be  in  the  Common  Haufi\ 
or  Common  Council  of  Scarborough,  conjljling  of  two  Bailiffs,  two  Coroners,  four  Chamberlains,  and  thirty  fix  Burgeffes  only." 


a.  Of  Hunmanby. 

b.  General  of  his  Majefty  Forces. 

c.  Of  Hunmanby,  brother  to  the  late  William  Ofb’aldefton,  Efq.’ 

d.  Of  Beverley. 

e.  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  Governor  of  Scarborough  Caftle  and  Greenwich  HofpifaL 

f.  Captain  in  the  Navy  : brother  to  Lord  Mulgrave. 

g.  Of  Hutton  Bufliel. 

b.  Major-General  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the  31ft  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  Governor  of  Scarborough  Caftle. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  (in  1792)  he  became  Lord  Afulgrave  (of  Ireland)  ; and,  in  1794,  was  called  to  the- 
Houfe  of  Peers  by  the  title  of  Lord  Mulgrave  of  Great-Britain. 
i.  Son -to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Recorder  of  Scarborough. 


Scai  borough. 
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Scarborough  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Lumley . 
This  Earldom  was  conferred  15th  April,  1690.  Thomas,  the  third 
Earl,  by  A<ft  of  Parliament,  added  the  furname  of  Saunderfon  to  that 
of  Lumley,  in  purfuance  of  the  Will  of  James  Saunderfon,  Earl  of 
Caftleton  in  Ireland,  to  whofe  eflates  he  fucceeded.  The  Right  Hon. 
George-Auguftus  Lumley-Saunderfon,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Vifcount 
and  Baron  Lumley,  of  Lumley  Caftle  (in  -the  County  of  Durham) ; and 
Vifcount  Lumley  in  Ireland,  is  the  prefent  and  fifth  Earl  of  that  family* 

“ In  the  year  1349,  22d  of  Edward  III.  the  Corporations  of  Hull  and 
Scarborough  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  they  and  theirs  fhould 
hereafter  be  mutually  exempted  in  each  place,  from  all  manner  of  tolls, 
pontage,  kayage,  murage,  cuftoms,  & c.  to  which  they  each  affixed 
their  Corporate  Seals.”  * 

The  records  of  the  Corporation  fhew  that  there  were  feveral  Trading 
Companies  exifling  at  Scarborough,  fo  early  as  the  year  146S,  7th  of 
Edward  IV. 

The  following  lift  is  copied  from  the  Vellum  Book  : 

Mercatores,  Merchants'}* — Carpentaria  Carpenters  or  Joiners — Fabric 
Smiths — Forpificatoresy  Blackfmiths  and  Wiremakers — Rejliones , Rope- 
makers  or  Eftrynglayers — Latomi,  Mafons — Fegularii , Slaters — Pi/lores , 
Bakers — Carnifices,  Butchers — Sciffbresy Taylors — Allutarii , Shoemakers — 
Cerdones , Barkers  or  Tanners — Ton/ ores , Barbers — Candelizatores , Chand- 
lers— Fextores , Weavers — . Chirothecarii , Glovers — Fullones , Fullers — For - 
tatores , Porters.  J 

* Tickel’s  Hiftory  of  Hull. 

i Common  Trade  fmen  were  in  thofe  days  called  Merchant*;  but  here  feems  fo  beadiflin&ion. 

\ Only  three  of  thefe  Trading  Companies  now  remain  incorporated,  viz.  the  Shoemakers, 
Smiths,  and  Weavers.  The  Joiners  and  Coopers  united,  (not  mentioned  above)  at  prefent  form 
a fourth.  Chartered  Company;  and  are  probably  fucceflors  to  the  Wrights . 


Dr„ 
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Dr.  Brady,  in  his  Treatife  on  Cities  and  Boroughs,  observes,  that  the 
Burgcjffes  or  Tradefmen  in  great  towns,  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  thofe  of 
the  Conqueror,  had  their  patrons,  under  whofe  protection  they  traded, 
or  elfe  they  were  in  a more  fcrvile  condition.  And  that  a Free  Burgh , was 
only  a town  of  free  trading,  with  aMerchant  Gild  or  Community,  without 
paying  toll,  pontage,  paiTage,  ftallage,  ckc.  and  being  free  from  certain 
fines  and  muhfts,  from  Suit  to  Hundred  and  County  Courts,  or  being  pr o- 
fccuted,  or  from  anfwering  any  where  but  in  their  own  Burgh ; except  in 
plea  of  the  Crown,  with  other  privileges,  liberties,  and  cuftoms,  according 
to  the  tenour  of  particular  grants  and  charters  ; and  a Free  Burgefs  was 
no  other,  than  a man  that  exercifed  a free  trade,  according  to  the  li- 
berties and  privileges  of  his  Burgh.  On  account  of  thefe  liberties,  the 
King  or  Lord  of  the  Burgh,  received  tolls  and  cuftoms  for  the  goods 
bought  and  fold,  or  a Fee  Farm  Rent  or  annual  compofttion  in  lieu  of 
them.  Of  this  laft  nature,  was  the  Burgh  of  Scarborough,  according 
to  the  Charter  of  Henry  III.  8tc.  which  was  a privilege  of  great  con- 
fequence  in  ancient,  times. 

The  Free  Mart  granted  by  Henry  III.  was  alfo  an  important  pri- 
vilege, and  anciently  attracted  a great  concourfe  of  ftrangers.  The 
favourable  fituation  of  the  town,  contiguous  to  the  German  ocean, 
invited  the  Flemiih  Merchants  to  refort  to  Scarborough  at  the  time  of 
the  Mart.  Booths  and  tents,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Merchants, 
were  pitched  in  Merchants’  Row,  between  Palace-Hill  and  the  South 
Fuji  Wall  of  the  town.  Various  forts  of  merchandize,  viz.  woollen 
cloths,  manufatftured  in  Flanders;  * German  and  other  foreign  wares 
were  brought  to  the  Mart,  and  expofed  to  fale  in  great  quantities. 
Minjlrels , Jugglers , and  all  the  ancient  fcenes  of  merriment  abounded. 
The  annual  return  of  the  day  was  celebrated  as  a Jubilee  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  following  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  onening 
of  the  Mart. 

* The  Englifh  Wool  was  exported  to  Flanders , where  it  was  manufaflurcd,  and  the  cloth 
returned  to  England  for  fale.  This  cuflom  prevailed  until  Manufa£lories  of  this  kind  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  kingdom,  and  then  the  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited. 

N n On 
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On  the  morfiing  of  the  Affumption,  (12th  Auguft)  the  Towns  Officers 
preceded  by  a band  of  mufic,  and  attended  with  crowds  of  people, 
made  a grand  procefiion  on  horfeback.  The  heads  of  the  horfes  were 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  hats  of  the  riders  ornamented  in  the 
fame  fanciful  manner.  The  cavalcade  thus  decorated,  paraded  the 
flreets,  halting  at  particular  Rations,  where  the  Common  Cryer  made 
Proclamation  of  the  Mart,  and  welcomed  the  flrangers  to  the  town,  on 
paying  their  tolls  and  cufloms.  Such  was  the  ancient  ceremony  of 
this  day,  corruptly  called  yablers  day,  * the  inhabitants  being  for- 
merly fummoned  at  this  time  to  pay  their  Gablage , the  tax  impofed 
by  Henry  II.  "upon  the  koufes  of  the  town,  as  recited  in  the  Charters. 

A.  D.  1551, 4th  of  Edward  VI.  The  BurgefTes  of  Scarborough  having 
been  interrupted  in  the  exercife  of  their  jurifdidlion,  and  in  holding  their 
fair  and  market  upon  the  Sands,  by  William  de  Neville,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  North  of  the  Thames,  and  his  Deputy  ; the  King  caufed  an 
inquifition  to  be  taken  at  York,  and  granted  a confirmation  of  the 
Sands  to  the  faid  BurgefTes,  as  follows  : 

“ We  have  infpe&ed  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  Lord  Edward  III.  formerly 
King  of  England,  our  progenitor  made  in  thefe  words : — Edward,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  &c. — We  have  infpefted  a certain 
Inquifition  made  by  Roger  de  Tuilthorpe  and  others  by  our  command, 
and  returned  into  our  Chancery  in  thefe  words  : An  Inquifition  taken 
at  York,  on  Thurfday  next,  before  the  Feafl  of  Saint  Peter  .ad  Vincula, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Lord  the  now  King  of  England, 
before  Roger  de  Tuilthorpe  and  his  companions,  Juflices  of  the  Lord 
the  King,  afiigned  to  enquire  by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of 
the  County  of  York,  concerning  a certain  wafle,  called  the  Sands,  lying 
between  the  town  of  Scardeburgh  and  the  Quay  of  the  fame  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  a certain  commiflion  to  the  fame  Roger  and 
his  companions  thereof  direaed,  by  the  oath  of  John  de  Cane  and 
others  : who  fay  upon  their  oath,  that  all  that  wafle  called  the 


* Difcontinued  in  1.788. 
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Sands,  lying  between  the  town  of  Scardeburgh  and  the  Quay  of  the 
fame,  which  wafte  extends  itfelf  in  length  from  Tafteclyff  towards  the 
Eafc,  as  far  as  Ramefdale  towards  the  Weft,  and  in  breadth  from  the  faid 
Town  of  Scardeburgh  as  far  as  the  more  outward  part  of  the  Quay  of  the 
fame  town,  is  within  the  precindl  of  the  faid  Town  of  Scardeburgh,  as 
parcel  of  the  fame  town,  and  has  been  fo,  from  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary  ; upon  which  wafte  very  many  edifices  had 
been  formerly  erecfted  by  the  Burgeffes  of  the  fame  town,  and  the  anceftors 
to  the  fame  Burgeffes ; which  edifices  are  now  deftroyed  by  the  flux 
and  tempeft  of  the  fea,  and  upon  which  wafte,  the  Bailiffs,  Burgeffes, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  faid  town  have  been  accuftomed  to  have  their 
market  and  fair  for  all  the  time  aforefaid  ; and  alfo  have  been  accuf- 
tomed to  execute  and  ferve  executions  of  debts,  trefpaffes,  and  other 
contracts  and  profits  whatfoever,  by  the  fame  Bailiffs  and  Minifters  of 
the  fame  town  for  the  time  being,  until  William  de  Nevill,  Admiral  of 
the  King’s  Fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  towards  the  Northern 
parts,  and  his  Deputy,  now  newly,  have  hindred  them,  without  this, 
that  the  Lord  the  King  or  his  progenitors,  or  the  Admirals,  Minifters, 
or  Deputies  of  them,  have  intermeddled  in  any  thing  within  the  wafte 
aforefaid,  or  the  precintft  of  the  faid  town,  in  any  manner,  for  that  it 
belongs,  and  for  all  the  time  aforefaid  did  belong  to  the  faid  Burgeffes 
and  Commonalty.  Alfo  they  fay  that  the  faid  wafte  is  worth  nothing 
-beyond  reprizes.” 

“ We  therefore  allowing  and  approving  the  letters  aforefaid,  and  all 
and  every  thing  in  the  fame  contained,  for  us  and  our  heirs  as  much 
as  in  us  is,  by  the  tenour  of  thefe  prefents,  Do  ratify  and  confirm  to 
our  beloved  the  now  Bailiffs  of  our  Town  of  Scardeburgh  aforefaid, 
and  their  fuccelfors,  as  the  faid  Letters  reafonably  teftify.” 

“ Witnefs,  the  King  at  Weftminfter,  the  tenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.” 
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ARMS  and  SEALS  of  the  BOROUGH. 

The  Arms  of  the  Borough  bear  the  marks  of  great  antiquity. — A. 
Ship  of  the  rudeft  form,  a Watch-tower , and  a Star  appear  on  the  Com- 
mon Seal  : the  veffel  is  of  Norman  construction,,  with,  the JJorouds  lead- 
ing to  the  head  and  fern , both  of  which  are  alike , and  feveral  of  the  letters, 
of  the  furrounding  infeription  are  evidently  Saxon.  # Its  registry  in 
the  Herald’s  Office  is  without  date,  and  it  is  there  clafled  amongft  the 
moft  ancient. 

The  Bailiffs’  Seal  of  Office  is  a Ship  only , of  a very  ancient  form, 
with  two  Towers  on  the  deck,  and  a Smaller  one  on  the  top  of  the  mafh 
The  infeription,  on  the  original,  is  barbarous  Latin, 

“ SIGILLVM  VILLE  DE  SCARDEBROVGH.” 

As  this  part  of  the  HiStory  leads  to  fome  inquiry  refpedling  Ancient 
Naval  Architecture,  a digreffion  to  that  S'ubjedt  will  be  interesting  to 
Maritime  readers,  and  need  no  apology. 

The  Roman  Hfcrians  deferibe  the  BritiSh  Marine  as  very  inconfider- 
able,  and  in  the  rudeSt  Slate  of  infancy  at  the  time  of  Caffiar’s  invaiion. 

According  to  Lucan  s account,  the  veflels  of  the  Ancient  Britons  were 
of  the  Simpleft  Structure,  being  nothing  more  than  open  boats  formed 
with  ofier,  and  cafed  with  leather.  The  fails  were  alfo  of  hides,  and 
the  tackle  of  thongs,  yet  in  veflels  of  fo  flight  a texture,  which  were 
unable  to  bear  the  violent  Shocks  of  a tempefluous  element,  the  daring 
Britons  croffed  the  fea  to  Gaul. 

The  following  lines  from  Lucan  s Pharfalia  are  deferiptive  upon  this., 
occaflon : 

« Utque  habuit  ripas  Sicoris  campofque  reliquit, 

Primum  cana  falix  madefafto  vimine  parvam 
Texitur  in  puppim,  caefo  quae  induta juvenco, 

Veftoris  patiens  timidum  Super  emicat  amnem: 

Sic  Venetus  ftagnante  Pado,  fufoque  Britannus 
Navigat  oceano.” 

* The  Saxon  Alphabet  was  frequently  ufed  after  the  Norman  Conqueft. 


“ Soon 


“ Soon  as  the  falling  Sicoris  begun 
A peaceful  ftream  within  its  banks  to  run, 

The  bending  willows  into  barks  they  twine. 

Then  cafe  their  works  with  Jkin  of  faugh  ter d kine: 

Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fifbers  know, 

When  in  dull  maTfhes  ftands  the  ftagnant  Po : 

On  fuck  to  neighb’ring  Gaul,  allur’d  by  gain. 

The  bolder  Britons  crofs  the  raging  main.” 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  degree  of  improvement 
in  the  ancient  fhips  before  the  time  of  Alfred.  The  veffels  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  previous  to  this  period,  were  rudely  formed,  ill  equipped,  and 
exceedingly  ungovernable  ; but  the  fcientific  fkill  of  Alfred  improved 
their  conftrudtion,  increafed  their  dimenfions,  and  rendered  them  fu- 
perior  in  magnitude,  ftrength,  and  fwiftnefs  to  thofe  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  they  alfo  excelled  in  all  the  material  points  of  equipment  and  ac- 
commodation. 

The  following  defeription  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  merchant-fhip,  built 
with  planks  of  wood,  having  a whole  deck,  and  furnifhed  with  a fquare 
fail,  is  curious,  and  accurately  explains  the  form  of  the  trading  fhips  in 
that  age. 

“ At  its  ftern  were  two  bars  which  ferved  in  the  place  of  a rudder ; 
on  the  middle,  and  near  to  the  maft,  was  eredted  a cabin,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  paflengers ; the  keel  continued  from  the  ftern  increafing 
gradually  in  breadth  towards  the  head,  which  as  gradually  decreafed 
up  to  a point,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  cut  the  water  in  the  fhip’s 
courfe.  When  full  laden,  it  became  funk  fo  low  that  the  head  was  al- 
moft  entirely  immerged  in  the  water.  Over  the  head  was  a projection, 
intended,  perhaps,  either  for  the  convenient  fattening  of  the  rigging,  or 
to  hold  the  anchor.”  In  the  plate  * from  which  this  defeription  is 
taken,  the  fail  is  furled  up,  and  therefore  no  clear  idea  can  be  given  of 

* Strutt’s  Navigation  of  the  Saxons,  vol.  I.  page  42.  plate  9,  fig.  1.  And  Kent’s  Biographia 
Nautica. 
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the  mode  of  fixing  or  working  it  while  the  {hip  was  under  way.  It 
fhould  feem  that  it  was  managed  like  the  fails  of  the  Normans , which 
were  of  very  little  ufe,  except  when  the  {hip  went  before  the  wind.  No 
holes  were  made  for  the  reception  of  oars,  and,  therefore  the  veffel  here 
alluded  to,  was  calculated  only  for  failing. 

The  Fleets  of  Athelftan,  Ethelred,  and  Edgar,  were  very  numerous, 
and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  age  to  affeft  much  pomp  and  magnificence 
in  the  Royal  veffels. 

“ Athelftan  had  one,  the  head  of  which  was  wrought  with  gold,  the 
fails  were  purple,  and  the  deck  elegantly  gilt  all  round  with  gold.”  * 

u Earl  Godwin,  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  Hardicanute,  prefented  to 
him  a fplendid  galley.  Its  head  and  flern  were  profufely  gilded,  as. 
were  alfo  the  rigging  and  furniture  ; within  it,  were  fourfcore  men, 
whofe  garments  and  arms  were  alfo  ornamented  with  gold;  and  each 
of  them  had  two  golden  bracelets  on  either  arm,  weighing  fixteen 
ounces  ; the  helmets  on  their  heads  were  alfo  richly  gilt  with  gold  ; 
and  round  their  waifts  each  man  had  girded  a rich  fword,  whofe  hilt 
was  of  mafly  gold ; and  every  man  had  a Danifh  battle  axe  on  his  left 
{houlder,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a lance,  called  an  Englilh 
Hateger.  Befides  thefe  rich  habiliments,  they  had  each  a triple  coat  of 
mail,  wrought  in  gold,  and  a fhield  emboffed  with  gold,  and  adorned, 
with  nails  richly  gilt.”  f 

The  Royal  Fleet  of  Canute  was  profufely  magnificent. 

“ The  fides  of  the  fhips  were  richly  decorated  with  gold  and  fiver ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  maft  of  each  {hip  was  the  gilt  figure  of  a bird, 
that  turning  on  a fpindle  with  the  wind,  indicated  the  point  whence  it 
blew.  The  fterns  of  the  {hips  were  adorned  with  various  figures  caft  in 
metal,  which  were  partly  gilded,  and  partly  covered  with  filver.  On 
one  was  the  ftatue  of  a Man, — on  another  was  a Golden  Lion, — on  a. 

* William  of  Malmefbury  de  Gelt.  Reg.  Ang.  + Ibid.. 
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third,  a Dragon  of  burnifhed  gold, — and  on  a fourth,  a furious  Bull  with 
gilded  horns,  which  dreadful  appearances,  joined  with  the  bright  re- 
flexions from  the  fhields  of  the  foldiers  and  their  polifhed  arms,  ftruck 
terror  into  the  mind  of  the  beholder.”  * 

“ The  formidable  armament,  prepared  by  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, for  the  invafion  of  England,  confifted  (it  is  faid)  of  three  thou- 
fand  veflels  of  various  fizes  ; which  tranfported  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  ten  thoufand  foot.  f The  lhip  which  conveyed  Wil- 
liam was  richly  decorated.  The  prow  was  ornamented  with  a carved 
and  gilded  figure  of  a Boy,  who  pointed  at  England  with  his  right  hand  ; 
and,  with  his  left,  applied  to  his  mouth  an  ivory  horn.”  ij: 

“ The  largeft  of  the  Norman  veflels  were  called  Buccas  or  Burciisy  and 
carried  three  fails.” 

“ The  next  in  fize  were  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Naves  Oner  aria , 
Or  veflels  of  burden.” 

“ After  thefe,  were  the  Carikes , or  HulkesN  § 

“The  common  failing  {hip  had  a whole  deck;  and  the  head  and 
fern  differed  Jo  little  in  formy  that  had  the  rudder  been  contrived  to 
have  changed  to  each  end,  the  fliip  might  have  failed  either  way.  The 
Jl:rouds  were  quite  differently,  fixed  from  thofie  in  the  prefient  age.  Infiead  of 
proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  mafi  to  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  they  were  fafiened 
below  to  the  head  and  fern  ;||  whence  a ftrong  inference  may  be  drawn, 
that  they  were  accuftomed  to  fail  before  the  wind,  as  there  was  no 
fupport  to  the  mad  with  a fide  wind,” — The  anchor  was  placed  over  the 
fide  near  the  fierny  which  feems  to  indicate  that  the  anchor  was  calf 
from  that  end  of  the  veflel ; which  cuftom  we  find  recorded  in  Scripture , 

* Encom.  Emma.  + Piftav.  geft.  Gul.  D. 
i Tayler’s  Gavelkind.  $ Holingfhed. 

il  See  th«  figure  of  the  velTel  on  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Borough,  plate  facing  p*ge  i44. 
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in  the  Apoftles’  days,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  vefTel  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  fhipwrecked  at  the  ifland  of  Mehta . 

“ The  Jhips  of  war , or  galleys,  were  of  two  forts  ; the  one  navigated 
with  fails  and  oars,  the  other  with  oars  alone.  The  former  of  thefe, 
generally  called  Galiones,  were  larger  than  the  laft,  which  were  fome- 
times  of  a fize  fufficient  to  carry  fixty  heavy  armed  foldiers,  exclufive 
of  a hundred  and  four  rowers,  together  with  the  mariners.  They  were 
furnifhed  with  a piece  of  wood  affixed  to  the  prow,  intended  to  ftrike 
and  pierce  the  veffels  of  their  adverfaries.  By  the  Anglo-Normans , it 
■was  called  a Spur , and  by  the  ancients,  a Rofrum.  On  board  of  each  was 
a cramp  iron,  fomewhat  refembling  an  anchor  or  a modern  grappling, 
with  which,  during  an  engagement,  the  vefTel  of  the  enemy  was  clofely 
fecured,  and  the  adverfe  parties  fought  hand  to  hand.”  * 

The  following  defcription  of  a fea-fight,  near  the  city  of  Ptolemais , 
will  convey  a competent  idea  of  the  mode  of  engaging  during  the  time 
of  Richard  I. 

“ As  the  Turkijh  and  Chriflian  Fleets  approached  to  the  engagement, 
the  latter  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  in  order  that  the 
enemy,  when  attempting  to  pafs  the  extremities,  might  be  inclofed 
within  it,  and  confequently  overpowered.  In  the  front  of  the  crefcent 
were  ftationed  the  ftrongeft  of  the  Chriflian  gallies,  prepared  either  vi- 
goroufly  to  begin  or  repel  the  attack.  On  the  upper  deck  of  each  galley, 
the  foldiers  having  their  bucklers  clofely  joined,  were  difpofed  in  a circle. 
On  the  lower  deck  the  rowers  fat  all  together,  to  prevent  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  fight  above  from  being  incommoded  during  the  adfion  ; 
which  began,  on  both  fides,  by  a general  difcharge  of  ftones  and  ar- 
rows. Immediately  afterwards,  the  Chriflians  rowed  fwiftly  on  ; and 
with  the  Spurs , or  beaks  of  their  gallies  gave  a violent  fhock  to  the 
veffels  of  the  Turks.  From  this,  they  proceeded  to  clofe  fighting  ; the 


* Vide  Kent’s  Biographia  Nautica. 
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oppofite  oars  were  mixed  and  entangled  together;  they  fattened  the 
galleys  to  each  other  by  grappling  irons  thrown  out  on  both  fides» 
and  fired  the  planks  with  a fpecies  of  burning  oil,  commonly  called 
Greek  Wildfire  .*  Of  this  preparation,  it  is  obferved,  that  with  a pernicious 
Jlench  and  livid  jlames , it  confumes  even  Jlint  and  iron  : nor  can  it  be  extin- 
guijhed  by  water ; but  by  fprinkling  [and  upon  it  the  violence  may  be  abated ; 
and  vinegar  poured  upon  it  will  put  it  out." 

Robert  de  Brune,  fays,  that  in  the  barges  and  galleys  belonging  to 
Richard  I.  were  mills,  turned  by  the  wind,  which  call  fire  and  ftones, 
in  this  engagement,  upon  the  enemy. 

■“  In  Bargeis  and  Gallies 
He  fet  mylnes  to  go. 

The  failes,  as  men  fais, 

Some  were  black  and  bio. 

Some  were  rede  and  grene, 

The  wvnd  about  them  blewe; 

A felly  fight  to  fene, 

Fire  the  failes  threwe. 

The  ftones  were  of  Rynes, 

The  noife  dredfulle  and  grete  ; 

It'affraid  the  Sarazins, 

As  leven  the  fire  out  fchete.”J 

“ Other  engines  were  ufed  in  the  throwing  of  ftones,  as  the  Mangenels , 

' Idrabuches , and  Brie  colas.  Mill-ftones  of  two  or  three  hundred  weight 
were  fhot  by  thefe  to  an  incredible  diflance.”  § 

* Galfr.  de  Vino  Salvo. 

t The  Paris  prints  of  the  prefent  day,  mention  that  the  celebrated  compofition  called  Greek 
Wildfire , loft  for  fo  many  centuries,  had  been  difeovered  by  the  Chemifls  at  Paris.  It  is  held  to  be 
an  ignited  fubftance  not  only  unextinguifhable  by  water ; but  alfo  having  the  peculiar  quality  of 
infeparable  adhefion  when  fhot  from  a miffile  inftrument.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  in  660,  with  refiftlefs  fuccefs  in  a fea  fight ■,  but  the  extraordinary  qualities  attributed  to  it 
are  very  doubtful. 

! Peter  Langtoff’s  Chronicle  improved  by  Robert  de  Brune. 
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“Strong  and  lofty  wooden  towers  * were  alfo  conftrucled,  and  fixed 
on  board  tlie  vefiels,  whence  they  galled  the  enemy  below,  with  Hones 
and  arrows.” 

“A  Caftell  I underftor.d 

was  made  of  tymbir  in  Englond, 

With  fexe  ftages,  and  made  of  flyrelles 
Well,  and  flouryfched  with  good  kernelles.” 

Robert  de  Brune,  mentioning  this  tower,  built  at  the  command  o£ 
the  King,  adds,  that 

“ In  {chip  he  did  it  lede, 

To  raife  up  high  the  walle, 

And  it  him  {lode  in  nede, 

To  cover  him  with  alle. 

The  large  failing  JJj'ip  in  the  reign- of  Richard  II.  was  furnifhed  with 
only  a fingle  maft  and  fails  : The  fhrouds  (unlike  thole  of  the  Norman 
vefiels  which  ran  from  the  top  of  the  mail  to  the  head  and  ftern)  were 
fixed  to  each  fide.  In  the  Norman  vefiel,  the  head  and  ftern  were  alike. 
In  the  Englilh  vefiel,  the  ftern  was  flat  behind,  and  the  head  riling  and 
terminated  nearly  in  a {harp  point.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  the 
failing-fhip  was  built  on  a more  improved  plan,  having  a flulh  deck 
and  a bowfprit.  With  this  laft  the  gallies  were  furnilhed,  as  appears 
from  the  rude  lines  of  a contemporary  bard,  defcribing  the  efte&s  of  ar 
ftorm. 

“ And  brake  her  fchyppes,  made,  and  ore, 

And  all  ther  tackle  leffe  and  more  ; 

Bowfprete,  ancre,  and  rother. 

Ropes,  cables,  oon,  and  oother.” 

“Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  during  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  the  fhips,  confidera- 
bly  improved,  carried  four  mafts,  (befides  a bov  fprit)  with  each  a fail : 
and  thefe  were  two  hinder,  or  mizen-mafts,  the  main-maft,  and  the 
fore-maft.  An  ingenious  Antiquary  obferves,  that  the  fore-caftlej 

* See  the  figure  of  the  vefiel  on  the  Bailiff i Seal  off  Office,  plate  facing  page  144., 
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and  cabin  in  the  ftern,  were  like  two  towers,  the  communication  of 
which  in  the  middle,  is,  as  it  were,  the  bafe  courts  to  two  monftrous 
keeps.  The  bowfprit  was  apparently  intended  to  ferve  only  as  a holdfaft 
to  the  fore-maft.  Ships  of  this  conftruclion  failed  with  a fide  wind  ; 
an  advantage  which  the  others  of  a former  asra  wanted.  The  large 
failing-fhips  were  frequently  called  Carikes . 

“ The  Balinger  was  a fmall  failing-velfel.  Befides  thefe,  were  Crayers 
or  ffling-boats  ; the flip-boats  ftrong  and  well  compacted  ; and  during 
the  wars,  light  boats  conftrutfled  with  wicker  or  thin  timber,  covered 
with  leather  ; in  thefe  the  troops  were  conveyed  acrofs  rivers.  Ed- 
ward III.  ufed  boats,  which  were  fo  artfully  made  of  prepared  or 
boiled  leather,  that  each  conveniently  held  three  men.” 

“ The  French  alfo  decorated  the  {hips  with  painting  and  a profufion . 
of  gilding.  The  veftels  belonging  to  the  French  Fleet,  (fitted  out  to 
efcort  the  troops  deftined  to  invade  England,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Richard  II.)  were  fuperbly  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  Charles  VI. 
The  banners,  pennons,  and  ftandards  were  all  of  filk  ; the  mails  were 
painted  from  top  to  bottom,  and  glittered  with  gold.  The  Lord  Guy 
of  Tremoyll , was  fo  extravagant  in  ornamenting  the  {hip  in  which  he 
failed,  that  the  charge  of  the  painting  and  colours  amounted  to  two 
thoufand  Franks  in  French  money  ; which  fum,  at  that  period,  was 
more  than  equal  to  two  hundred  and  two  pounds  of  the  current  coin 
of  England.  On  board  of  this  Fleet,  and  in  feparate  parts,  was  a wall 
of  wood  conftrudled  to  the.height  of  twenty,  feet  ; at  every  twelfth  foot, 
was  raifed  a tower,  fufficiently  capacious  to  hold  ten  men,  and  loftier 
by  ten  feet  than  the  reft  of  the  wall,  which,  when  fet  up,  extended  full 
three  thoufand  paces.  The  purpofe  of  this  erection  was  to  fereen  the 
troops  from  the  arrows  of  the  Englifh  archers.  When  the  French  {hips 
were  taken,  this  wall  was  brought  to  Sandwich,  and  there  fet  up  to  be 
a place  of  defence  againft  the  enemy  who  contrived  it.”  * 

Mr.  Willett,  in  his  Memoir  on  Britfl  Naval  Architecture ,f  gives  a. 
curious  and  interefting  account  of  the  progreiTive  improvement.  Some 

* Kent’s  Biographia  Nautica.  t Archtsologia,  Art.  II.  Volume  XI. 
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extracts  from  the  work  may  be  acceptable  to  thofe  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  pending  it. 

“ It  is  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  we  muft  look  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a regular  navy.  Before  his  reign,  fhips  were  hired  occafion- 
ally  from  the  Venetians,  the  Genoefe,  the  Hanfe  Towns,  and  other 
trading  people.  Thefe,  with  the  others,  fupplied  by  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  other  Britifh  fea-ports,*  formed  the  ftrength  of  our  Englifh  Fleets. 
Henry  refolved  to  form  a permanent  ftrength  at  fea. — To  execute  this 
plan,  he,  therefore,  eftablifhed  building-yards  at  Woolwich,  Deptford, 
and  Chatham  ; but  was  at  firft  obliged  to  hire  foreign  artificers,  Italian 
Shipwrights .” 

“ Henry  the  Eighth  left  a navy  of  10,550  tons,  confiding  of  feventy- 
one  veftels,  whereof  thirty  were  jhips  of  burthen;”  and  one  of  them, 
the  Regent,  appears  from  a record  before,  to  have  carried  “ feven  hun- 
dred foldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners.” 

“ Edward  the  Sixth  had  fifty-three  fhips,  containing  11,005  tons, 
whereof  only  twenty-eight  were  above  eighty  tons.  Queen  Mary  had 
only  forty-fix  of  all  forts.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  confifted  of  17,030  tons, 
whereof  thirty  fhips  were  of  two  hundred  tons  or  upwards.” — The 
whole  navy,  at  her  death,  amounted  to  no  more  than  forty- two  fhips, 
the  four  largeft  carrying  only  forty  guns  each ; twenty-three  were  be- 
low 500  tons,  fame  of  them  were  only  50,  and  fome  even  fo  low  as  20 
tons.  The  total  number  of  guns  belonging  to  the  Fleet  was  but  774, 
and  thefe  of  fmall  calibre.  The  whole  of  the  veftels  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  at  large,  did  not  amount  to  thirteen  hundred  ; and 
not  more  than  two  hundred  of  thefe  were  of  eighty  tons  burthen. 
The  number  of  mariners  in  England,  including  all  claffes,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 14,295. 

* Edward  III.  in  the  year  1549,  made  a levy  upon  the  fea-ports  for  a number  of  fhips  and 
mariners,  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  each  port.  Scarborough  furnifhed  one  fhip  and  nine- 
teen mariners.  Only  25  fhips  belonged  to  the  King,  and  the  Merchant  Veflels  were  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  upon  a medium  did  not  carry  more  than  feventeen  men. 
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“ The  pacific  reign  of  James  the  Firft  is  not  more  brilliant  in  the 
fhips,  than  perhaps  in  the  other  parts  of  it,  having  added  only  1596 
tons  to  the  navy  left  by  Elizabeth.” 

“ Charles  the  Firft  added  only  nine  fhips,  belides  the  Royal  Sovereign. 
But,  in  giving  this  laft,  he  did  great  fervice  to  the  Navy,  by  increafing 
the  fize,  as  well  as  improving  the  form  of  building  them.  The  Royal 
Sovereign,  built  by  PhineasPett,  in  1637,  gives  us  the  firft  idea  of  any 
( extraordinary ) knowledge  in  the  art,  and  is  really  an  aftonifhing  proof 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  it  had  made,  for  this  continued  a ufeful,  and  valu- 
able fhip  in  our  navy,  which  until  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, was  in  all  the  actions  at  fea  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second 
and  William  the  Third,  and  did  great  fervice  in  the  fight  off  La  Hogue 
in  1692.” 

“ During  the  Ufurpation  and  Oliver’s  time,  it  appears  that  the  fize  of 
the  fhips  was  not  increafed ; and  that  the  great  Naval  Officer,  the  gal- 
lant Blake,  was  more  intent  of  making  much  and  honourable  ufe  of 
the  fhips  he  found  built,  than  of  adding  much  to  their  number,  or  any 
thing  to  their  magnitude.” 

u Charles  the  Second,  in  1684,  enlarged  the  number  as  well  as  the 
fize  of  them  to  100,385  tons;  one  hundred  fail  of  them,  fhips  of  the 
line.  We  fee  with  pleafure,  therefore,  the  happy  effects  of  peace  and 
fecurity,  in  the  powerful  Fleets  raifed  in  this  reign ; Fleets  that  gave  us 
truly  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and  efpecially  as  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  our 
only  competitors,  at  this  time,  decreafed  as  rapidly  as  ours  increafed. 
It  was  fome  time  after  this  before  the  French  began  to  be  formidable 
at  fea.  Charles’s  Navy  confifted  in  1684,  of  one  hundred  (or  one  hun- 
dred and  five)  line  of  battle  fhips,  eleven  fifth-rates,  fixteen  floops,  nine 
fmaller  floops,  eighteen  yachts,,  eight  fmaller  ditto,  and  eight  hulks.” 

“ James  the  Second  had  a genius  for  maritime  affairs  ; and  he  had 
improved  his  theory  by  practice  before  his  acceffion.  When  Duke  of 
York,  he  regulated  and  facilitated  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Navy  by  die 
introduction  of  fignals.  The  Britifh  Fleet,  at  the  time  of  his  abdication* 
confifted  of  one  hundred  fhips  of  the  line,  two-fifth  rates,  fix  fmaller 
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frigates  and  {loops  of  war,  three  bombs,  twenty-fix  fire-fhips,  fix  hoys, 
eight  hulks,  three  ketches,  five  fmacks,  and  fourteen  yachts.  The  num- 
ber of  men  belonging  to  the  Fleet  was  42,003,  and  of  guns  6930.” 

“ In  1697,  the  Navy  was  increafed  to  168,224  tons,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  line  of  battle. — It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
fhips  built  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  though  they  added  very 
much  to  the  number,  were  not  very  much  increafed  in  fize ; for  ex- 
cepting a new  Royal  Sovereign,  (built  towards  the  end  of  this  reign) 
which  was  of  1882  tons,  and  remained  a ferviceable  {hip  till  about 
1786,  we  find  no  other  that  equalled  the  magnitude  of  the  Britannia, 
of  1715  tons,  which  was  built  by  Charles  the  Second.” 

“ At  the -end  of  Anne’s  reign,  the  Navy  was  147,830  tons,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  line  of  battle.  In  1730,  (3d  George  II.)  160,275 
tons,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  line  of  battle.  At  the  end  of  1 745, 
(19th  George II.)  165,635  tons.  But,  at  the  end  of  1782,  (23d  Georgelll.) 
when  the  American  war  ended,  during  which  Great-Britain  had  the 
united  naval  force  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  American  States 
to  contend  with,  our  Navy  confifted  of  491,709  tons,  and  in  number, 
fix  hundred  and  fifteen  veffels,  whereof  one  hundred  and  fixty-four 
were  of  the  line,  although  they  had  increafed  nearly  to  their  prefent 
magnitude.” 

“ Much  hath  been  done ; and  our  anceftors  would  be  furprifed  at 
the  feveral  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  Navy.  Per- 
haps all  hath  not  been  done  that  would  accomplifh  it ; but  the  fize  of 
our  fhips  feems  now  to  have  reached  nearly  its  ultimatum.  It  is  man 
who  is  to  navigate  and  manage  them  ; and,  unlefs  our  bodily  flrength 
could  be  increafed  likewife,  every  manoeuvre  on  board  them  muft  be 
conducted  with  difficulty  and  delay.  * Our  firfl-rates  are  now  above 

2,300 

* The  increafe  of  the  fize  of  the  (hips  is  not  fo  conjiderable  an  impediment  to  the  manoeuvres 
as  may  be  fuppofed.  Some  of  the  fidl-rates  are  made  to  perform  the  various  evolutions  with 
the  facility  of  frigates,  though  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  a greater  numbet  of  men  are  required. 
The  grand  objection  to  enlarging  the  magnitude,  feems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  giving  a propor- 
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£,300  tons,  our  fecond-rates  above  2000,  and  one  of  them  2,100  tons  ; 
our  eighties  from.  1900  to  2000  tons  ; our  feventies  from  1700  to  up- 
wards of  1800  tons;  and  our  fixty-fours  of  above  1400;  with  calibre  . 
of  guns  that  they  can  now  bear  very  well.  * The  French,  indeed, 
have  latterly  built  a {hip  of  a moil  extraordinary  fize  ; tonnage  of 
above  2850  tons  ; but  (he  is  pronounced  entirely  unfit  for  fervice,  and 
hath  never  been  out  of  harbour ; and  the  Spaniards  are  faid  (by  fuch 
a refpetftable  authority  as  that  of  the  Marquis  del  Campo)  to  have  built 
one  ftill  larger.  But  the  Spaniards,  on  fending  this  unwieldy  monfter 
to  fea,  found  that  fhe  mufl  have  been  loft,  if  they  had  not  had  the 
precaution  to  fend  out  two  other  {hips  with  her,  which  towed  and 
brought  her  back,  again.” 

“ The  art  and  induftry  of  man  hath  been  fufficiently  evinced,  in 
having  made  this  gradual  progrefs  from  the  firft  ftmple  raft,  or  a few 
logs  of  wood  tied  together,  to  pafs  a man  over  fome  inconfiderable 
river,  up  to  our  prefent  firft-rates  above  2,300  tons,  able  to  carry 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  men,  with  every  accommodation,  and  a nu- 
merous heavy  artillery,  acrofs  a turbulent,  tempeftuous  ocean,  for  many 
months.”  „ 

In  the  prefent  year,  1798,  the  Brit-ifh  Navy  conftfts  of  feven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  {hips  of  war  ; one  hundred  and  eighty-fix  of  which  are  of 
the  line  ; twenty-feven  of  fifty  guns  ; two  hundred  and  fixteen  frigates, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  {loops,  befides  cutters,  yachts,  gun- 
boats, 8c  c. 

tionate  ftrength  to  the  different  parts  of  fuch  enormous  ffruffures,  and  preventing  them  draining 
in  the  fea.  The  want  of  water  in  our  docks,  for  any  increafe  in  the  draught  of  the  large  {hips, 
is  alfo  an  obdacle.  The  French  and  Spaniards  have  a fufficient  depth  of  water  in  their  harbours 
and  docks. 

* The  late  Lord  Keppel  made  fome  experiments  upon  the  calibre  of  the  guns:  and  it  *was 
found  that  one  of  32  pounds  could  be  loaded  and  fired  at  leajt  thrice  as foon  as  one  of  42  pounds 
could  be  twice,  l'hefe  reafons  induced  him  to  confine  himfelf  to  32  pounds  on  board  the 
Vifilory,  and  to  eftablifh  them,  generally,  as  the  larged  fize,  through  the  Navy. 


SECT. 


PIERS  AND  HAVEN. 


HE  Piers  and  Haven  of  Scarborough  are  of  very  great  antiquity^ 


JL  and  the  following  is  a tranflation  of  a Patent  Roll  of  King 
Henry  III.  36th  of  his  reign,  30th  of  July,  1252,  concerning  a New  Port 
to  be  made  at  Scardeburgh. 

“ The  King  to  his  Bailiffs  and  Burgeffes,  and  other  good  men  of 
Scardeburgh  greeting.  Whereas  we  have  underflood  by  an  inquifition, 
which  we  commanded  to  be  made  by  our  Sheriff  of  Yorkfhire,  that  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  our  Town  of  Scardeburgh,  to  make  a certain  New 
Port  with  timber  and  flone  towards  the  fea,  whereby  all  fhips  arriving 
there,  may  enter,  and  fail  out  without  danger,  as  well  at  the  beginning 
of  floods  as  at  high  water.  We  have  granted  you  in  aid  of  making  die 
faid  Port,  that  from  the  day  of  the  Affumption  of  the  Bleffed  Mary,  in 
the  thirty-fixth  year  of  our  reign,  to  the  end  of  five  years  next  follow- 
ing, ye  may  take  in  the  faid  Port  of  every  merchant’s  fhip  coming 
thither,  fixpence,  every  time  it  arrives  with  merchandize ; of  every 
fifherman’s  fhip  there  coming  with  fifh,  fourpence  ; and  of  every  fifher- 
mans  boat  there  coming  with  fifh,  twopence.  And  we  will  that  ye 
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take  the  faid  cuftom  as  is  aforefaid.  But  the  faid  term  of  five  years 
being  completed,  the  faid  cuftom  is  wholly  to  ceafe  and  determine.” 

“ Witnefs  the  King  at  Farendon,  the  thirtieth  of  July.” 

This  grant  was,  however,  renewed  for  three  years  by  Pat.  52.  Hen.  III. 
m.  9.  * 

In  the  year  1546,  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  an  aft  of  Parliament  was  palled 
for  impofing  a duty,  to  repair  the  Pier  at  Scarborough,  the  preamble  of 
which  ftates  as  follows  : 

“ That  of  old  antiquity , this  Port  or  Haven  had  afforded  refuge  and 
fafe  harbour,  at  all  tides,  and  at  every  full  fea,  to  fhips,  boats,  and 
veffels,  in  any  adverfity,  tempeft,  or  peril  on  the  North  Coaft,  and  that 
they  had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  refort  thither,  for  their  fafeguard  and 
aflurance,  as  well  of  men’s  lives,  as  of  veffels,  goods,  and  merchandize  ; 
by  means  of  which  great  refort,  the  Town  was  well  inhabited,  and  the 
inhabitants  well  occupied  with  fundry  occupations,  and  with  fifhing, 
or  taking  and  drying  of  fifh,  to  the  great  convenience  and  profit  of  the 
faid  Town  and  Country  adjoining,  as  of  all  the  merchants  of  this  realm, 
thither  refolding ; and  that  the  King’s  Cuftoms  did  yearly  extend  to  a 
good  and  large  fum  of  money  at  the  faid  Haven.  But  the  faid  Quay 
or  Pier  within  the  faid  Haven,  by  the  flood  and  rage  of  the  fea  infurg- 
ing  over  and  upon  it,  had  freated  and  broken  down,  and  marvelloufly 
worn  away  the  faid  Quay  or  Pier,  infomuch  that  the  Haven  was  not  of 
date  years,  fo  frequented  as  formerly,  to  the  great  impoverilhment  of  the 
inhabitants,  8cc.” 

In  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Pier  being  ruinous  and 
decayed,  the  Queen  granted  500I.  in  money,  100  tons  of  timber,  and 

* Grants  of  Kaiage  or  Tolls  for  the  repair  of  the  Haven  for  a limited  number  of  years  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Tower,  Pat.  B Edw.  I.  m.  4. — 13  Edw.  I.  m.  20. — 26  Edw.  I.  m.  6. — 35  Edw.  I. 
m.  2$. — 5 Edw,  II.  pt.  2.  m.  i2. — 12  Edw.  II.  pt. -2.  m.  22. — 18  Edw.  II.  pt.  2.  m.  20. — 

1 Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  26. — 6 E'dw.  IIS.  pt.  1.  m.  1*. — 8 Edw.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  17. — 13  Edw.  III. 

pt.  t.  m.  33.-26  Edw.  III.  pt.  t.  m.  23 — 47  Edw.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  8 15  Rich.  II.  pt.  I.  m.  9. 

. — 2 Hen.  IV.  pt.  2.  *n.  B. — 5 Hen.  V.  m.  10. 
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fix  tons  of  iron,  in  aid  of  rebuilding  it,  on  the  following  conditions, 
viz.  “ That  it  ffiould  be  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  45  feet,  (it  then  being 
only  30) ; at  the  top,  12  feet,  (then  only  9) ; and  in  height  20  feet, 
(then  only  16.) 

This  aid  having  proved  inefficient,  the  following  petition  was  pre*- 
fented  to  James  I.  in  1605  : 

“To  the  KING’S  Moll:  Excellent  Majefty. 

“ The  humble  Petition  of  the  Bayliffes  and  Burgeffes  of  the  Town  of 
Scarborough  in  the  County  of  Yorke, 

“ Shewinge, 

“ That  whereas  the  Towne  of  Scarborough  hath  heretofore  ben  a- 
Towne  of  great  traffique  by  Sea,  as  well  in  trade  of  merchandize -as  for 
iifhing,  both  of  which  late  are  verie  muche  decaied,  and  the  Towne 
thereby  greatly  depopulated  ; three  parts  thereof,  to  the  number  of  600 
tenements,  being  utterly  ruinated.  And  nevertheles  the  poore  remainder 
of  the  Inhabitants  are  conftrayned  to  be  att  a yerelie  charge  of  100L 
and  upwardes  in  mayntennen  of  their  Peers  for  defence  of  their  Har- 
bour, being  a cheif  and  principall  fafegarde  to  all  diftreffed.perfona 
tradinge  the  Northenne  Coafis,  and  alfo  doe  paie  yearlie  unto  your 
Highnes  their  auntient  ffee  ferine  of  9 1 1.  By  bothe  which  payments, 
the  faid  Inhabitants  are  charged  more  than  they  can  well  fufleyne,  and 
yett  are  alfoe  rated  att  every  whole  taxe  to  paie  unto  your  Highnes  the 
fome  of  661.  13s.  4d.  more,  whereby  fondrie  poore  handicrafte  men, 
dwellinge  within  the  faid  Towne,  are  affeffed  towardes  the  faid  taxe  att 
5I.  a peice,  or  thereabouts,  which  added  unto  their  former  great  pay- 
ments and  other  ordinary  charges  of  a night  watche,  and  fuche  like, 
doe  lie  verie  heavie  upon  the  faid  Inhabitants,  and  are  of  more  weighte 
than  they  can  well  undergoe.  And  whereas,  a little  before  the  deathe 
of  our  late  dread  Soveraigne  Ladie  Queene  Elizabeth,  the  faid  Bayliffs 
and  Burgeffes,  being  encouraged  by  her  faid  late  Highnes’  gracious 
favor  extended  unto  fome  other  Coaft  Townes  (of  lefle  ymportance)  in 
the  like  nature,  did  exhibit  their  moll  humble  fuite  unto  her  faid  late 
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Highnes  for  the  releafe  of  their  faid  taxe,  which  was  referred  -unto  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Admyrall,  and  the  Lord  Burghley,  then  Lord 
Prefident  of  the  Counfell  in  the  North,  which  faid  reporte  was  not  re- 
torned,  by  reafon  of  her  faid  late  Highnes’  deceafe,” 

“ They  therefore  humblie  befeeche  your  mod  excellent  Majeflie, 
that  in  tender  comyferation  of  their  diftreffe  and  povertie,  it  maie  nowe 
pleafe  your  Highnes,  out  of  your  princelye  grace  and  bountie,  to  be  yn- 
formed  by  their  Lordfhips  of  the  Rate  of  your  faid  towne  of  Scar- 
borough, and  that  thereupon  your  Majeflie  will  vouchfafe  to  grante 
unto  your  faid  towne  a releafe  from,  the  payment  of  the  faid  grefvous 
taxe,  whereby  your  Highnes  fhall  do  a mofl  charitable  and  gracious 
deede,  and  fhall  much  enable  the  poor  inhabitants  thereof  to  aunfwere 
your  Highnes  fee  farme,  and  to  maynteyne  their  faid  Peers  and  Har- 
bour, to  the  great  benefitt  of  all  your  Majeflie’s  fubjedls  that  traffique 
northwards,  and  your  faid  fubjedts  fhall  daily  praie  for  your  Majeflie’s 
mofl  profperous  raigne  longe  to  be,  continued  over  us.” 

To  this,  are  added  . the  opinions  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord  Burgh- 
ley, as  follow  : 

“ This  pore  towne  is  a place  of  good  importance,  and  worthie  to  be 
cherifhed,  beinge  the  greatefle  fuccoure  to  all  veffels  that  trade  to  the 
northerne  parts.  And  of  my  knowledge  was  attempted  in  Queen 
Marie’s  tyme  to  have  been  furprifed,  and  now  throughe  want  of  trade 
growne  to  great  povertie,  is  much  depopulated,  Ifour  Majeflie,  there- 
fore, in  my  pore  opinion,  fhall  doe  a very  gracious  deed  to  graunt  them 
their  foe  reafonable  fuite,  wherby  they  may  be  inhabled  the  better  to 
mayneteyne  their-  peeres  and  harbours. 

“ NOTTINGHAM,  Admyrall." 
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“ In  the  time  that  I ferved  our  late  Sovraigne  Lady  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  Prefidente  of  her  Counfell  in  the  North,  I was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
great  charge  whereat  the  towne  was,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
peeres.  At  what  time  I did  finde  the  great  good  which  many  of  your 
Highnes’  fubjedles  did  day  lie  receive  therby.  I was  alfo  then  a witnefs 
of  their  povertie,  foe  as  your  Highnes  {hall  deale  very  graciouflie  to 
them,  your  gracious  comiferation  towardes  them. 

“ THO.  BURGHLEY.” 

The  petition  was  followed  by  feveral  others  from  the  merchants  and 
{hip-owners  belonging  to  the  feveral  ports  on  the  coaft,  from  Sandwich 
to  Tinmouth-haven,that  a duty  might  be  impofed  upon  all  coals, {hipped 
at  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne,  or  any  other  place,  reputed  to  be  a member 
thereof,  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  Scarborough  Pier.  The 
prayer  of  thefe  petitions  was  granted  in  1614,  and  a duty  of  4d.  for  all 
fhips  under  50  tons,  and  8d.  for  all  others  above  50,  loading  at  the 
northward,  was  made  payable  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgeffes.* 

This  Pier,  'being  conffruifled  with  round  {tones,  loofely  connected, 
and  the  interior  part  filled  up  with  gravel  and  rubbifh,  was  expofed  to 
frequent  damages  ; and  it  feems  wonderful  at  this  day,  that  it  has  been 
able  to  refill:  the  violence  of  a tremendous  fea  for  fo  many  years ; — but 
it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  a bed  of  rocks  called  the  Naval contri- 
buted to  its  fecurity,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves  which  threat- 
ened it  with  a total  fubverfion. 

* In  161%  rhe  Bailiffs  of  Scarborough  and  Great  Yarmouth  agreed,  by  article.,  that  their  fhips 
fhould  be  mutually  exempted  from  all  forts  of  duty. 
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New  Pier  Act. 

The  confined  flate  of  the  old  Harbour,  and  the  infufficiency  of  the 
ancient  Pier,  being  reprefented  to  Parliament,  an  A6t  was  palled  in  the 
5th  of  George  II.  for  enlarging  the  Pier  and  Harbour,  eftimating  the 
coll  at  twelve  thoufand  pounds.  By  this  atft,  which  is  called  the  New 
Pier  Aft,  a duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  chaldron  is  impofed  upon  all 
coals,  laden  in  any  fhip  or  veflel,  from  Newcastle,  or  ports  belonging  it, 
together  with  fundry  other  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and  fhipping, 
payable  in  Scarborough.  The  Commifiioners  appointed  to  carry  this 
Adt  into  execution,  are  115,  (chofen  from  among  the  neighbouring* 
gentlemen)  and  all  queftions  which  may  arife,  are  determined  by  a 
majority  prefent.  The  meetings  are  held  at  Scarborough,  where  the 
accounts  are  examined,  and  necelfary  directions  given  for  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  work. — The  accounts  are  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the 
North-Riding  Sefiions. 


In  confequence  of  this  Act,  an  experienced  engineer  was  employed, 
who  propofed  an  additional  work  to  the  Old  Pier,  extending  from  near 
the  Locker-houfe , weftward,  and  curving  outwards  to  the  fea  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  whole  of  this  Pier  is  Hill  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Old  Pier,  though  fome  call  the  additional  new  work,  Vincent’s  Pier , from 
the  name  of  the  engineer  who  finilhed  it.  The  point  of  junction  is  vi- 
fible  near  the  Locker-houfe , and  the  new  work  may  eaiily  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  old , by  the  different  modes  of  building,  and  the  greater  regu- 
larity of  the  {tones. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Old  Pier  (including  the  additional  work)  is 
1200  feet — the  breadth  is  irregular,  from  13  to  18  feet;  the  new  part  is 
broader  than  the  old;  and  near  the  extremity,  meafures  42  feet. 


* The  Bailiffs  of  Scarborough  for  the  time  being,  are  alfo  Commifiioners,  and  included  in 
that  number. 
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A battery  of  eight  guns  was  formerly  placed  on  the  platform  at  the 
outer  end,  and  another  of  three  guns  at  the  Locker-houfe  : — the  latter  has 
been  rendered  ufelefs,  by  the  extenfion  of  a New  Pier;  and  the  former 
was  thought  to  be  in  too  expofed  and  dangerous  a fituation,  in  cafe  of 
an  attack  from  the  fea  : — the  guns  have,  therefore,  been  removed  to 
the  Caftle-yard, 


New  Pier. 

Notwithflanding  this  enlargement  of  the  Old  Pier , it  was,  by  experi- 
ence, found  inadequate  for  the  intended  purpofes ; and  upon  mature 
confederation,  the  Commiffioners  judged  it  expedient,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  the  capacity  of  the  Harbour  ftill  more,  and  obtain  a greater 
depth  of  water,  to  build  a New  Pier , fweeping  into  the  fea  with  a 
large  portion  of  a circle.  This  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude, 
it  being  neceffary  to  build  it  of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  to  refill  the 
violence  of  the  waves  in  fo  expofed  a fituation,  and  it  is  not  yet  corn- 
pleated,  after  the  labour  of  many  years. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  confulted  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  and  he  drew  a plan  with  two  lines  of  diredlion  the  one  called 
the  outer , — the  other,  the  inner  direction ; the  latter  of  which,  by  curving 
inwards , towards  the  extremity , was  to  form  a jun&ion  with  the  end  of 
the  Old  Pier.  Various  opinions  have  prevailed  refpe&ing  the  preference 
of  thefe  two  directions ; but  the  Commifiioners  (after  taking  the  opi- 
nion of  two  engineers)  adopted  the  outer  one. 

Mr.  Hodfkinfon,  an  experienced  engineer  in  the  building  of  piers, 
has  lately  recommended  a different,  plan  ; of  which  the  following  is  an 
abflraCl : 

4‘  I am  informed  (and  from  the  obfervations  I was  enabled  to  make, 
it  appears,  rightly  informed)  that  both  on  the  food  and  ebb , there  is  a 
conflant  indraught  or  current,  from  the  weft  or  Spaw  fide,  into  the 
Harbour,  which  taking  a turn  by  the  Pown  fide,  goes  out  at  the 
point  of  the  Pier,  or  thereabouts.  The  curving  the  new  Pier  toward 
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the  old  one,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  muft  neceffarily  occa- 
lion  a lodgment  of  fand,  brought  in  by  the  current,  and  prove  very  de- 
trimental to  the  Harbour.  To  obviate  this,  I {hould  recommend,  that 
inflead  of  curving  it  in  towards  the  Old  Pier,  the  part  of  the  New  Pier, 
now  to  fmifh,  {hould  have  an  outer  direction  given  it.  This  will  leave 
an  opening  between  the  two  Piers  of  170  feet,  and  afford  a better  op- 
portunity for  veffels  in  diftrefs  to  make  the  Harbour,  than  one  of  only 
90  feet.  It  would  be  {till  better  if  the  opening  were  to  be  made  wider 
than  1 70  feet,  provided  it  can  be  done  confiftently  with. the  direction  of 
that  part  of  the  Pier  which  is  already  finifhedf  The  extenfion  of  the 
New  Pier,  I {hould  recommend  to  be  continued  until  it  interfe£ls  the 
line  from  the  point  of  the  Old  Pier,  to  Filey-bridge,  and  Flamborough- 
head.  When  thus  extended,  it  will  prevent  any  great  fwells  from  en- 
tering the  Harbour,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  {hipping  there.3* 

“ In  lieu  of  a bafon  or  refervoir  (as  recommended  by  Mr.  Smeaton)  to 
fcour  out  the  Inner  Harbour,  I propofe  the  more  natural  mode  of  ex- 
tending the  prefent  opening  in  the  Old  Pier,  to  near  the  Block-houfe. 
This  will  give  free  courfe  to  the  current  from  the  weftward  above- 
mentioned  to  pafs  through  the  Inner  Harbour,  and  prevent  any  material 
lodgment  of  fand  or  filth  between  the  Piers.  To  preferve  the  com- 
munication between  the  Pier  and  the  Town,  a wooden  bridge  may  be 
erefted  acrofs  this  opening,  which,  {landing  upon  piles,  will  not  prevent 
the  free  paffage  of  the  current. . 

“ Should  any  thing  further  be  neceffary  to  fcour  out  the  Outer  Har- 
bour, recourfe  may  be  had  to  an  aperture,  through  the  New  Pier, 
which  might  be  fo  conftrudled  with  draw-gates,  as  to  admit,  at  plea- 
fure,  any  proportions  of  the  fwells  through  it ; and  a conftant  draught 
of  water,  at,  or  about  the  time  of  low-water,  may  be  obtained,  which 
cannot,  I conceive,  fail  of  keeping  the  Harbour  clear  from  any  material 
lodgment  whatever.  A more  particular  defcription  of  this  opening, 
and  its  probable  effedl  upon  the  Harbour,  is  not,  at  prefent,  neceffary, 
as  it  may,  or  may  not  be  wanted.” 

Arundel-ftreet,  London,  7 
2.0th  April,  1797.  J 


J.  HODSKINSON, 
Mi* 
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Mr.  Hodfkinfon  alfo  propofed  a different  mode  of  placing  the  flones 
in  the  Pier,  viz.  to  lay  them  in  courfes,  having  a dip  or  inclination  into 
the  Pier,  by  which  means  each  done  would  have  a bearing  upon  that 
which  is  within  it,  as  well  as  upon  that  immediately  under  it ; or,  in 
other  words,  have  a double  bearing,  and  thereby  be  rendered  more 
fleady,  and  more  difficult  to  be  moved,  than  when  the  face  of  the  Pier 
is  perpendicular,  and  the  bed  of  the  flones  upon  a horizontal  plain, 
as  at  prefent. 

The  foundation  of  the  New  Pier  is,  fixty  feet  in  breadth,  and,  at  the 
curvature , where  there  is  the  greatefl  force  of  the  fea,  it  is  fixty  three. 
The  breadth  at  the  top  is  forty-two  feet ; and  the  elevation  of  the  Pier 
is  forty.  The  height  of  the  infid e , has  lately  been  diminifhed,  by  fe- 
veral  courfes  of  ftone,  and  as  the  angle  of  the  moft  forcible  adlion  of 
the  fea  is  paffed,  the  breadth  will  alfo  probably  be  diminifhed.  The 
whole  length  of  this  Pier,  when  completed,  will  be  upwards  of  1200 
feet.  The  part  already  finifhed  is  760.  The  prefent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment* will  expire  in  the  year  1803  ; and  as  the  length  of  a fage , con- 
taining forty  feet,  is  the  labour  of  a year,  the  A<5t  muft  either  be  re- 
newed, or  the  Pier  left  unfmifhed. 

The  ponderous  rocks  j*  ufed  in  the  building  of  the  New  Pier,  are 
taken  from  a quarry  called  the  White  Nabb,  an  oppofite  point, ^ abbut  two 
miles  diflant,  and  conveyed  in  flat  bottomed  veffels,  called  Floats.  This 
quarry  (about  a mile  beyond  the  Spaw ) is  a great  natural  curiofity,  and 
worthy  of  obfervation.  It  is  a vafl  bed  of  flat  rocks,  lying  upon  the 
fhore  in  regular  flrata.  They  are  feparated  without  much  difficulty, 
are  of  a clofe  texture,  and  almofl  impenetrable  to  the  tool,  by  their  ex- 
treme hardnefs.  Iron  chains  are  fixed  to  them  when  dry  at  low  water, 

* The  feveral  A&s  of  Parliament  which  have  been  obtained  for  the  New  Pier,  are. 

Fir  ft, — ihe  5th  of  George  II.  from  24th  June,  1732,  to  24th  June,  1732. 

Second, — 23th  George  II.  from  24th  June,  1752,  to  24th  June,  1763. 

Third, — 3d  George  III  from  241b  June,  1763,  to  24th  June,  1783. 

Fourth, — 18th  George  III.  from  24th  June,  1783,  to  24th  June,  1803. 

+ Some  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  rocks  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 

+ Mentioned  in  page  1 13,  as  the  South  boundary  of  the  Jurifdittion  of  Scarborough. 
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and  as  the  tide  flows,  the  floats,  when  there  is  a fufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter, take  them  in  by  means  of  cranes  fixed  on  board  for  the  purpofe. 
Some  of  the  largeft  rocks  are  only  weighed  as  high  as  the  bow  and 
flern  of  the  veffels,  and,  fufpended  by  the  chains,  are  thus  conveyed  to 
the  Pier. 

“ Shooting  through  the  deep. 

The  Mole  immenfe  expands  its  mafiy  arms. 

And  forms  a fpacious  haven.  Loud  the  winds 
Murmur  around,  impatient  of  controul, 

And  lalh,  and  foam,  and  thunder.  Vain  their  rage  ; 

Compared  by  its  hugenefs,  every  ftone 
With  central  firmnefs  refts.  Thefe  hills  of  rock 
Uptorn  from  ocean’s  bed,  where  fix’d  they  flept 
In  beauteous  order  fince  the  fea  was  form’d, 

Returning  tides  that  groan  beneath  their  weight, 

Bear  home  to  Scarborough.  Each  a Delos  feems!” 

Scarboro’,  a Poem. 

The  Harbour  of  Scarborough  is  the  only  port  between  the  Hum- 
ber and  Tinemouth-Haven,  where  {hips  of  large  burthen  can  find  re- 
fuge in  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the  eaft  ; and  it  has  frequently  af- 
forded the  means  of  preferving  the  veffels,  their  cargoes,  and  the  lives  of 
the  mariners.  It  is  eafy  of  accefs,  and  has  a fufficient  depth  of  water, 
at  full  tide,*  to  admit  {hips  of  large  burthen. 

The  lituation  of  the  Harbour  unfortunately  expofes  it  to  be  warped 
up  with  fand,  and  as  there  is  no  natural  ftream  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects by  fcouring,  it  feems  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  devife  an  ef- 
fectual remedy.  The  floating  fand,  brought  in  by  the  tide,  fubfiding 
by  its  gravity  in  fill  water,  gradually  accumulates,  and  the  more  qui- 
efeent  the  ftate  of  the  Harbour,  the  greater  is  the  accumulation.  The 
agitation  of  the  fea  in  flrong  gales  of  wind  from  the  eaft,  is  the  mofl 
powerful  agent  for  cleanfing  ; hence  we  find,  that,  by  the  adtion  of 
the  waves  in  the  ftorms  of  winter,  the  fand  collected  in  the  moderate 
weather  of  fummer,  is  in  a great  degree  removed,  otherwife  the  Har- 
bour would,  in  procefs  of  time,  be  entirely  choaked  up. 

' . i . fc 

* The  depth  of  water  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pier,  at  full  fprlng  tide,  is  from  20  to  24  feet: 
At  low-water,  only  three  or  four  feet. 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  alarming  progrefs  of  the  encroach- 
ing fand  by  reflecting  that  Quay-Jlrcet  has  evidently  formed  a part  of 
the  Old  Harbour  ; mooring-pofts  having  been  difcovered  in  the  cel- 
lars of  fome  of  the  houfes  in  that  fituation,  and  it  is  within  the  me- 
mory of  fome  old  men  yet  living,  when  fiih  were  taken  with  angling 
lines,  towards  high  water,  from  the  ftaith  on  the  fands,  where  the  fea, 
now  fcarcely  wafhes  at  high  fpring-tides.  * 

Mr.  Smeaton’s  plan  of  refervoirs  to  keep  up  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fcouring  the  Harbour  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ebb,  would 
prove  a fruitlefs  expedient,  as  it  could  not  pofiibly  operate  to  any  real 
effedl  upon  the  extenfive  area  which  compofes  the  Harbour.  The  other 
plan,  propofed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  of  erecting  a quay  along  the  line  of 
the  building-places,  to  caufe  a re-a<5lion  of  the  fea,  might  probably 
produce  a partial  effecT,  yet  it  muffc  be  of  inconfiderable  importance,  as 
the  rebounding  power  could  not  operate  to  any  confiderable  diftance. 
The  opening  at  the  Old  Pier,  called  Pucker  s Hole , has  certainly  been 
of  great  fervice  in  cleanfing  that  part  of  the  Harbour,  and  it  may  pro- 
bably admit  of  being  enlarged,  when  the  Neve  Pier  becomes  more  ex- 
tended. Every  practicable  and  reafonable  experiment  Ihould,  in  a cafe  of 
fuch  importance,  have  a proper  trial.  But  expenfive  and  chimerical  pro- 
jects, arifing  from  the  fertile  inventions  of  fpeculative  men,  without  a 
rational  foundation,  ihould  certainly  be  avoided. 

By  returns  on  record,  in  the  year  1 730,  of  the  Commifiioners  ap 
pointed  to  furvey  and  fix  the  limits  of  Scarborough  Harbour,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  port  of  Scarborough,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  port  of  Hull,  extend  from  the  moft  eafterly  part  of  Flam- 
borough-Head,  northward  to  Peafeholm  Beck,  including  all  the  fea- 
coafi:  to  14  fathoms  of  water  into  the  fea,  at  low  water  mark,  j- 

The  true  bearing  of  the  extremity  of  the  Old  Pier  from 

Flamborough-Head  is,  N.  W.  v W.  but,  by  the  compafs , N.  N.  W.  VW. 
diflance  five  leagues.  The  time  of  high  water  at  Scarborough,  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  Moon,  is  3 hours,  45  minutes. 

* About  a century  ago,  the  fpring-tides  flowed  as  high  up  the  Well  Sand-gate  as  the  end  o£ 
Merchants’  Row. 

t N.  B.  This  refpeds  the  Cuftom-Houfe  jurifdi&ion  only. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  THE 


ANCIENT  HISTORT  OF  SCARBOROUGH: 


THE  induction  of  Vicars  * to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Scarbo- 
rough, during  the  laft  hundred  years,  has  been  in  the  following 

order  : 

Rev.  John  North  (fucceffor  to  Noel  Botelor)  ioth  July,  1696, — died 
28th  Jan.  1708. 

Rev.  Henry  Docker,  22d  July,  1708,-— died  24th  Aug.  1721. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Garencieres,  inftituted  22d  September,  172 1 ; in- 
dueled  28th  September,  1721,  died  in  1750. 

Rev.  John  Morfitt,  inftituted  28th  December,  1750  j indudlecL 
7th  March,  1751  ; died  in  1782. 

Rev.  John  Kirk,  A.  M.  the  prefent  Vicar,  indutfted  30th  November,  1782. 
The  late  Rev.  John  Hewetfon  became  curate  in  November,  1770; 
and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death,  in  the  fpring  of  1797* 

* This  paper  was  not  in  the  poflfeffion  of  the  Author  when  the  account  of  the  Church  was 
fent  to  the  prefs. 
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Subjoined  is  the  Agreement*  between  the  Corporations  of  Hull  and 
Scarborough,  mentioned  page  140. 

“ This  compact,  or  deed,  in  writing,  witnefleth,  that  whereas  dif- 
putes  had  arifen  between  the  Burgefles  and  Community  of  Scardburg, 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Burgefles  and  Community  of  Kyngefton  upon 
Hull,  on  the  other  part,  refpetfting  certain  dues,  pavages,  kayages,  and 
divers  other  cuftoms,  the  faid  difputes  are  fettled,  and  finally  deter- 
mined, after  this  manner ; viz.  the  aforefaid  Burgefles  and  Commu- 
nity of  Scardburg  will  and  grant  for  themfelves  and  heirs,  that  the 
aforefaid  Burgefles  of  Kyngefton  upon  Hull  and  their  heirs,  &c.  be 
relieved  and  difcharged  at  Scardburg  and  within  the  liberties  thereof, 
for  ever,  from  all  dues,  tolls,  paveages,  pontages,  murages,  kayages,  and 
every  other  kind  of  cuftom  whatfoever  : And  the  aforefaid  Burgefles 
and  Community  of  Kyngefton  upon  Hull  will  and  grant  for  themfelves 
and  their  heirs,  that  the  aforefaid  Burgefles  of  Scardburg  and  their  heirs, 
&c.  be  relieved  and  difcharged,  for  ever,  at  Kyngefton  upon  Hull,  from 
all  dues,  tolls,  pontages,  murages,  paveages,  kayages,  and  every  other 
kind  of  cuftom  whatfoever. 

“ In  teftimony  hereof  to  one  part  of  this  agreement  in  pofleffion  of  the 
Burgefles  and  Community  reftding  in  Kyngefton  upon  Hull,  the  cor- 
porate feal  of  Scardburg  is  affixed ; and  to  that  part  thereof  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Burgefles  and  Community  refiding  at  Scardburg,  the  cor- 
porate feal  of  Kyngefton  upon  Hull  is  affixed, 

“ Given  at  Kyngefton  upon  Hull,  on  Wednefday  next  after  the  Feaft 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  (I.)  fon  of  King  Henry  (III.)” 

* Tranflated  from  the  Vellum-Book  of  Records  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Scarborough, 
in  which  it  bears  date  as  above : the  Rev.  Mr.  Ticked  in  his  Hiftory  of  Hull,  dates  it  134.9, 
22  Edw.III.  which  may,  probably,  have  been  taken  from  a confirmation  of  the  fame. 
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In  the  year  1626,  the  Corporation  of  Scarborough  built  a Pejl-houfe , 
in  a retired  place  in  the  Holmes , for  the  reception  of  fuch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  were  infe&ed  with  the  Plague , which  vifited  this  country  at 
that  period. 

The  laft  century  was  marked  by  peculiar  visitations  of  Providence  to 
this  kingdom.  A Civil  War  of  feveral  years’  duration,  and  not  lefs  than 
three  Plagues  ; the  lajl  of  which,  in  the  year  1665,  was  dreadful.  It  was 
preceded  by  fuch  a drought,  that  the  meadows  were  parched,  burnt  up, 
and  barren  as  the  high-ways.  The  want  of  food  for  the  cattle  occalioned 
a grievous  murrain  among  them,  fo  that  they  died  by  hundreds  and  by 
thoufands.  A general  contagion  then  affedled  the  human  fpecies.  It 
prevailed  fo  much,  that,  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  London,  eight  or 
ten  thoufand  died  in  a week.  The  {hops  and  houfes  in  London  were 
conftantly  {hut  up,  and  many  of  them  marked  with  a red  crofs , and  the 
following  infcription  over  the  door:  “Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!”— ~ 
Grafs  grew  in  the  ftreets  of  the  city ; and  every  night,  perfons  ap- 
pointed to  the  fad  office,  went  about  with  their  carts,  ringing  a bell, 
and  crying  out, — •“  Bring  out  your  dead  Z”  The  plague  fptead  into  the 
different  towns  and  villages  of  the  kingdom ; and  the  calamity  conti- 
nued near  nine  months,  till  it  had,  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  London 
only,  fwept  away  almoft  one  hundred  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  awful  vifitation  was  followed  by  the  great  fire  in  London,  which 
reduced  a confiderable  part  of  the  city  to  allies.* 

In  mentioning  thofe  calamities,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  at  the 
above  period,  a torrent  of  profanenefs  had  overfpread  the  land.  The 

* In  the  year  1 666,  the  dreadful  conflagration  happened  in  London.  It  broke  out  the  2d 
of  September,  and,  within  three  or  four  days,  confumed  eighty- nine  Churches,  (among  which 
was  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;)  the  City-gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  ftru&ures,  hofpitals,  fchools, 
libraries,  thirteen  thbufand  two  hundred  dwelling-houfes,  and  four  hundred  ftreets.  The  ruins 
of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the  Tower,  by  the  Thames’  fide,  to  Temple  Church,  and 
from  the  north-eaft  gate,  along  the  city-wall,  to  Holborn-bridge. 
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Book  of  Sports , by  which  the  people  were  releafed  from  all  reflraints  on 
the  Lord’s  Day,  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  The  Sabbath 
was  openly  violated,  the  Divine  ordinances  were  neglected,  fcenes  of 
unbounded  licentioufnefs  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
the  accumulated  fins  brought  down  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
nation  ! — An  awful  memorial  to  fucceeding  generations  I 


NOTE,  omitted  at  Page  29. 

Several  of  the  names  of  the  Lands,  in  the  extraft  from  Doomfday  Book,  being  now  obfolete,  it  may- 
be proper  here,  to  give  the  modern  names  in  illuftration.  Nordfeld,  Northftead  or  Peafholm ; Afgozbi, 
Ofgodby  ; Lcdbejion , Lebberfton ; Grieftorp,  Grifthorpe  ; Scagetorp,  Scagglethorp ; Eterjlorp  and  Rod- 
bejiorp,  uncertain ; Facelac,  Filey;  Bertune,  Burton-dale,  near  Weapon-nefs ; Depedale,  Deepdale,  be- 
tween Weapon-nefs  and  Cayton  ; Atune,  Ayton  ; Neuuetun,  Prejlctune,  Hortune,  and  Martune,  now  united 
in  Hutton  Bufhell.;  Wicham,  Wykeham  ; Rcjiune,  Rulton ; Tomelai,  uncertain;  Steintun,  Staintcn-dale  ; 
Brinnijhine,  Burnifton  ; Scallebi,  Scalby ; and  Clodiune,  Cloughton. 
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SECTION  I. 

MODERN  TOWN, 

SCARBOROUGH  is  fituated  in  the  recefs  of  a beautiful  bay,  on 
the  borders  of  the  German  Ocean,  in  latitude  54/  2if  North, 
and  longitude  o°  28'  Weft,*  in  almoft  a central  pofition  between 
Flamborough-Head  and  Whitby.  This  part  of  the  coaft,  near  forty 
miles  in  extent,  is  bold,  varied,  and  rocky,  with  many  points  of  confi- 
derable  elevation.  The  line  is  undulating,  indented  with  fandy  bays, 

formed  by  the  atftion  of  the  fea,  where  the  land  is  of  loofe  texture. 

The  moft  dangerous  winds  upon  the  coaft  are  thofe  from  the  eaftern 
quarter,  which,  in  the  winter  feafon,  fometimes  occafion  fatal  {hip- 
wrecks. 

The  Town  lifes  fiom  the  fhore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
has  a romantic  appearance  on  the  concave  Hope  of  its  femicircular  bay. 

* The  longiude  is  taken  from  Tube's  Map  ofYorkJhire,  the  lateft  and,  generally  efteemed,  the 
moft.  accurate  hitherto  published. 
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It  is  peninfular,  laved  at  the  foot  by  the  waves,  and  much  admired  for 
its  varied  beauties. 

To  the  Eajl , (land  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cajlle , whofe  venerable 
walls  adorn  the  fummit  of  a lofty  promontory.  To  the  South , is  a vaft 
expanfe  of  the  Ocean , a fcene  of  the  higheft  magnificence,  where  fleets 
of  {hips  are  frequently  pafling.  The  recefs  of  the  tide  leaves  a fpacious 
area  upon  the  fands,  delicately  fmooth  and  firm,  equally  convenient  for 
exercife  and  fea-bathing.  The  refrefhing  gales  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  fhade  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  give  an  agreeable  temperature  to 
the  air,  during  the  fultry  heats  of  fummer,  and  produce  a grateful  fe- 
renity. 

“ Thus  bright  unfolding  from  her  concave  (lope 
Fair  Scarb ’rough  Hands.  The  Tandy  pediment 
Firft  gently  rais’d  above  the  wat’ry  plain 
Embraces  wide  the  waves : the  lower  domes 
Next  lift  their  heads,  then  fwiftly  roof  o’er  roof 
"With  many  a weary  Hep  the  ftreets  arife 
Tefludin’ous,  till  half  o’ercome  the  cliff, 

A fwelling  fabric  * dear  to  Heav’n  afpires, 

Majeftic  ev’n  in  ruin.” 

Scarborough,  a Poem. 

The  principal  Jireets , in  the  Upper  Town,  are  fpacious,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  excellent  flagged  footways  on  each  fide,  f The  houfes  have 
a handfome  appearance,  particularly  in  Queen-ftreet,  Newborough,  and 
Long-Room-flreet ; and  the  New  Buildings , on  the  Cliff, \ {land  unrivalled 
in  beauty  of  fituation.  As  lodging-houfes,  they  are  commodious  and 
elegant ; and,  in  the  fummer,  agreeably  ventilated  by  refreftiing  breezes 
from  the  fea.  The  adjoining  terrace,  in  front,  elevated  near  a hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fands,  commands  a variety  of  delightful  profpe<5ls4 
•Befides  the  New  Buildings,  there  are  many  other  excellent  lodging- 

* St  Mary’s  Church. 

+ This  improvement  took  place  in  1775. 

^ The  carriage- road  to  the  Sands  is  in  front  of  the  New  Buildings,  and  clofe  to  the  ter- 
race. There  is  another,  and  more  convenient  carriage-road,  winding,  with  an  eafy  defeent  to 
the  Sands,  behind  the  New  Buildings.  It  was  made  at  the  expence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Falconer  of 
Litchfield,  who  purchafed  a piece  of  ground  for  that,  and  other  purpofes. 
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houfes  in  the  Town,  where  vifitors  may  be  agreeably  and  genteelly  ac- 
commodated. A range  of  handfome,  uniform  buildings,  has  alfo 
lately  been  ereCted  in  Harding  s Walk , with  Mr.  Bean’s  gardens  * in 
front,  and  a profpetfl  of  the  country,  bounded  by  the  weflern  hills. 

Scarborough,  in  the  Spaw-feafon,  exhibits  all  the  refined  amufe- 
ments  of  polilhed  life.  An  elegant  Affembly-Room  and  a neat  Theatre 
are  alternately  open  during  the  fummer  evenings. 

The  mineral  waters  of  its  celebrated  Spaw  have  fupported  their 
fame  more  than  a century  and  a half.  Dr  Wittie  writes  that  the  dis- 
covery of  their  virtues  was  owing  to  the  following  accidental  circum- 
ftance : 

“ Mrs.  Farrow,  a fenfible,  intelligent  lady,  who  lived  at  Scarborough, 
about  the  year  1620,  fometimes  walked  along  the  Ihore,  and  obferving 
the  ftones  over  which  the  water  palfed,  to  have  received  a ruflet  colour, 
and  finding  it  to  have  an  acid  tafte,  different  from  the  common  fprings, 
and  to  receive  a purple  tin&ure  from  galls,  thought  it  probably  might 
have  a medical  property,  and  having  therefore  made  an  experiment  her- 
felf,  and  perfuaded  others  to  do  the  fame,  it  was  found  to  be  efficacious 
in  fome  complaints,  and  became  the  ufual  phyfic  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  was,  afterwards,  in  great  reputation  with  the  citizens  of  York,  and 
the  gentry  of  the  county  ; and,  at  length  was  fo  generally  recom- 
mended, that  feveral  perfons  of  quality  came  from  a great  diftance  to 
drink  it,  preferring  it  before  all  the  others  they  had  formerly  frequented, 
even  the  Italian , French , and  German  Spaws.”  f 

The  spaw-house  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fea-fhore,  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs,  a little  to  the  fouth  of  the  town.  The  firft  ciftern  for  col- 
lecting the  waters,  was  built  in  1698. 

A fuperintendant  (called  the  Governor)  of  the  Spaw,  appointed  by 
the  Corporation,  attends  to  receive  the  fubfcriptions,  and  to  preferve 

* There  are  public  walks  in  thefe  gardens  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company,  on  payment 
of  a trifling  fubfcription  for  the  feafon. 

t Dr.  Wittie  on  Scarborough  Waters. 
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order.  A certain  number  of  poor  widows  (under  the  fame  appointment) 
are  alfo  conftantly  in  waiting,  to  prefent  the  water.  The  fubfcription 
is  7s.  6d.  for  the  ufe  of  the  water,  the  rooms,  and  the  walks.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  allowed  to  the  widows  is  2s.  6d.  and  the  Corporation 
receives  5s.  towards  a re-imburfement  of  the  confiderable  expence  in- 
curred by  the  fupport  of  the  Spaw,  which,  generally  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  receipts. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1737,  the  Staith  of  the  Spaw,  compofed 
of  a large  body  of  ftone,  bound  by  timber, as  a fence  againft  the  fea,  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Spaw-houfe,  in  a mod  extraordinary  manner  gave 
way.  A great  mafs  of  the  Cliff,  containing  near  an  acre  of  pafture- 
land,  with  the  cattle  grazing  upon  it,  funk  perpendicularly  feveral 
yards.  As  the  ground  funk,  the  earth  or  fand,  under  the  Cliff, 
rofe  on  the  north  and  fouth  lides  of  the  ftaith,  out  of  its  natural  por- 
tion, above  100  yards  in  length;  and  was,  in  fome  places,  fix,  and  in 
others  feven  yards  above  its  former  level.  The  Spaw-wells  afcended 
with  the  earth  or  fand  ; but  fo  foon  as  the  latter  began  to  rife,  the 
water  ceafed  running  into  the  wells,  and,  for  a time,  feemed  to  be  loft. 

The  ground,  thus  rifen,  was  26  yards  broad ; and  the  ftaith,  not- 
withftanding  its  immenfe  weight,  (computed  at  2463  tons)  rofe  entire, 
1 2 feet  higher  than  its  former  pofition,  and  was  forced  forwards  to  the 
fea,  about  20  yards. 

The  fprings  of  the  mineral  waters  were,  by  diligent  fearch,  afterwards 
recovered,  and  the  ftaith  being  repaired,  the  Spaw  continued  in  great 
reputation. 

The  celebrated  Dicky  Dickinson,  an  original  character,  was  at  the 
above  period,  the  Governor  of  the  Spaw.  His  perfon  was,  in  the 
higheft  degree,  deformed  ; but  he  poffeffed  an  uncommon  brilliancy  of 
wit,  and  confiderable  ingenuity. 

The  annexed  lines  were  compofed  in  honour  of  the  vivacity  of  his 
talents. 

“ Samos  unenvied  boafts  her  iElop  gone, 

“ And  France  may  glory  in  her  late  Scarron, 

« While  England  has  a living  Dickinfon 
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The  following  obfervations  on  the  climate,  mineral  water,  and  fea- 
bathing,  have  been  obligingly  communicated  by  Dr.  Belcombe. 

“ To  comply  with  your  requeft  to  have  fome  account  of  Scarborough,, 
as  a place  for  the  recovery  of  health,  or  increafing  the  enjoyments  of 
that  bleffmg,  I muft  confider  our  fituation  in  three  points  of  view, 
i ft,  Our  climate — 2d,  Our  falubrious  waters — 3d,  Our  convenience  for 
fea-bathing.  To  which  I {hall  add  fome  general  directions  for  the  proper 
ufe  of.  the  two  laft. 

The  effect  of  climate  upon  health  and  longevity  is  a very  curious 
and  interefting  topic,  and  has  only  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention 
of  philofophers  and  phyftcians.  It  appears  from  moft  accounts  that  I 
have  examined,  that  the  aggregation  of  many  individuals  within  a fmall 
compafs  is  unfavourable  to  health ; and  this  in  a ratio  nearly  propor- 
tionate to  their  number,  to  the  area  which  contains  them,  and  perhaps 
to  the  free  or  limited  circulation  of  air,  in  all  climates.  And  hence  it 
might  be  concluded  that  climate  had  but  little  to  do  with  it ; and  that 
health  depended  more  upon  fome  circumftances  connected  with  the 
contiguity  of  perfons  or  the  habits  of  fuch  focieties,  or  with  both. 
Climate,  however,  has  its  operation  both  in  large  and  fmall  com- 
munities. Its  effeds  are  with  difficulty  appreciated,  being  com- 
bined with  many  other  circumftances.  But  if  we  doubt  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  climate,  we  can  have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  upon  the 
healthfulnefs  of  particular  fituadons,  however  great  or  fmall  the  popu- 
lation. Neither  can  we  difpute  the  lingular  effed  of  change  of  place, 
efpecially  in  fome  difeafes,  although  the  intermediate  diftance  be  very 
fmall,  and  the  afped,  elevation,  8tc.  8tc.  be  nearly  the  fame.  Upon 
what  does  this  difference  depend  ? The  air. — And  yet  the  experiments 
of  philofophy  have  hitherto  found  very  little  difference  between  the 
pureft  country  air,  and  the  air  of  the  moft  crowded  affembly.  But  it 
would  lead  me  from  my  purpofe  to  enter  further  into  this  curious  fub- 
jed.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  fituation  is  more  healthy  than 
another  in  every  climate,  and  that  fituation  muft  have  conllderable 
effed  upon  health  and  longevity  in  populous  Towns,  as  well,  as* in 
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country  Villages.  Scarborough  is  a medium  between  large  and  fmall 
Towns,  for  according  to  a recent,  and  I believe,  accurate  account,  it 
contains,  including  the  Townfhip  of  Falfgrave, 

1603  houfes,* 

17 S3  families, 

3496  males, 

3854  females, 

2416  married  perfons, 

136  widowers, 

451  widows! 

2265  perfons  under  15  years  of  age, 

487  between  60  and  70 ; 

205  between  70  and  80  ; 

7 6 between  80  and  90  ; 
and  1 1 between  90  and  1 00. 

This  account  reduces  our  population  confiderably  below  its  com- 
puted number. — The  number  of  perfons  to  a houfe  exceeds  44.  The 
number  of  individuals  to  a family  is  nearly  4b 

The  marriages  annually,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  1 795, 
are  63 — baptifms,  1 71 —burials,  156!.  f In  the  fame  period  of  five 

* Befides  59  uninhabited. 

t The  only  Church-regifler  now  extant  at  Scarborough  commences  in  1689,  and  is  for  the  firft 
ten  years,  far  from  being  accurate.  Since  that  period,  it  is  much  more  correft,  and  particularly 
fince  the  induflion  of  the  prefent  Vicar,  who  carefully  notes  the  age  of  all  that  are  interred. 


Marriages. 

Baptifms. 

Burials. 

•Marriage*. 

Baptifms. 

Butials. 

1720. 

74 

>44 

>38 

1790. 

58 

>35 

>53 

>73°- 

66 

176 

267 

*79*- 

49 

169 

*44' 

1740. 

53 

l8t 

152 

1792. 

69 

178 

>59 

17S°* 

55 

184 

125 

*793- 

60 

164 

>85 

1760. 

77 

4 65 

188 

1794. 

73 

>75 

142 

1770. 

44 

161 

141 

*795- 

64 

169 

>52 

1780. 

60 

>83 

198 

1796. 

58 

>95 

301 

>797- 

80 

192 

165 

The  mortality  in  1730  and  1796  was  much  increafed  by  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles.  In  the 
latter  year  184  infants  died  of  thefe  epidemics. 
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years,  86  perfons  have  died  between  70  and  80  years  of  age;  70  be^ 
tween  80  and  90  ; and  18  between  90  and  100.  In  January  1796,  only 
fix  perfons  were  interred,  whofe  ages  together  amounted  to  48 1 years ; 
in  1797,  28  perfons  lived  to  70, and  upwards  ; 15  to  80  and  upwards  ; 
and  6 from  90  to  100:  and  according  to  the  above  account  there  are 
now  living  779  perfons  above  60  years  of  age.  Females  confiderabiy 
exceed  the  males  in  number ; but  the  mod  remarkable  difference  is 
between  the  widows  and  widowers  ; the  former  exceed  the  latter  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  3 ! This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  occupations  of 
the  men,  and  our  vicinity  to  the  ocean.  Therefore  taking  our  popula- 
tion at  7350,  our  mortality  appears  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  1 in  47 
per  annum.  Hence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  Scarborough  is  a healthy 
fituation,  and  fomewhat  remarkable  for  longevity  ; Indeed  the  climate 
is  excellent,  and  the  Town  is  very  feldom  vifited  by  any  epidemic. 
Contagious  fevers  feldom  fpread.  The  fmall-pox  indeed  is  extremely 
fatal  to  children  among  the  poorer  claffes  of'  the  people  ; but  this  is 
really  in  confequence  of  an  inveterate  prejudice  againft  inoculation,  and 
an  obflinate  adherence  to  the  ancient  popular  mode  of  treatment.  The 
fcarlet  fever  has  alfo  vif  ted  us,  but  has  never  been  malignant.  Putrid 
fevers  are  fcarcely  ever  feen,  and  the  low  nervous  fever,  the  fcourge  of 
many  other  Towns,  is  now  and  then  feen,  but  has  never  been  known 
to  fpread  widely  its  deftrudtive  contagion.  There  is  neither  Difpenfary, 
nor  Hofpital  for  the  reception  of  the  fick ; and  the  poor,  except  thofe 
who  are  fupported  by  the  parifh  rates,  are  obliged  to  the  liberality  of 
the  medical  profeffion,  for  advice  and  medicines.  The  cleanlinefs,  tem- 
perance, and  habitual  good  fare  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  contri- 
bute much  to  their  healthfulnefs  ; but  the  Town  owes  its  falubrity  in 
a great  meafure  to  its  fituation  upon  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  lying  expofed 
to  the  fun,  well  brufhed  by  foutherly,  and  fouth-wefterly  winds,  and 
ventilated  by  the  current  of  air  which  accompanies  every  flowing  tide. 
The  winds  from  the  north  and  north-eall  blow  alfo  with  confiderable 
velocity,  and  being  forced  againft  the  Caftle-hill,  they  form  an  eddy 
which  mounting  over  the  rocks  is  forced  down  upon  the  Town  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  fuperior  currents,  and  ventilates  the  narroweft  lanes  and 
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pafiages.  Thefe  winds  are  often  very  inconvenient  to  the  houfes  fitit- 
ated  near  the  foot  of  the  hill ; as  the  eddy,  blowing  directly  down  the 
chimney,  frequently  fills  the  houfes  with  foot  and  fmoke. 


WINTER. 

Our  Winters  are  milder  than  places  in  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude 
whofe  fituation  is  more  inland.  We  have  in  general  lefs  rain  than  our 
neighbours  : the  Wolds  on  the  fouth,  and  the  high  Moors  on  the  north, 
draw  away  many  {bowers  to  the  right  and  left.  It  is  univerfally  ob- 
ferved  that  froft  is  lefs  fevere  near  the  fea,  and  that  fnow  feldom  lies 
there  long.  And  we  experience  this  to  be  true.  The  fnow  is- often 
feen  to  cover  the  neighbouring  hills,  when  we  have  fcarce  an  atom 
within  a mile  of  the  fhore.  Strong  froits  are  frequently  obfcrved  in 
the  country,  when  we  have  fcarce  a veftige  of  ice.  And  Grangers,  who 
have  fpent  the  winter  here,  have  been  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  thefe  re- 
marks ; which  have  not,  however,  any  accurate  meteorological  table 
for  their  foundation.  In  moift  and  wet  feafons  I have  often  feen  thick 
fogs  covering  the  valley  leading  to  Malton,  beyond  the  race-ground.; 
whilft  the  plain  on  this  fide  has  been  enlivened  by  fun  fhine.  During 
winter  we  have  often  many  beautiful  days,  which  refemble  thefe  of 
much  more  fouthern  climates. 


SPRING. 

The  Spring  months,  March,  April,  and  May,  as  is  the  cafe  all  over 
this  Iiland,  are  commonly  the  leaft  agreeable  of  the  year.  The  Vernal 
Monfoon  from  the  eaft  generally  fets  in  with  violence,  and  often  con- 
tinues to  blow  with  little  intermiflion  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months ; 
and  fometimes  envelops  us  with  fea-fogs  fo  cold  and  damp  as  to  be  felt 
feverely  by  delicate  conftitutions  ; more  efpecially  by  thofe  inclining  to 
confumption.  At  this  period,  they,  who  have  ftruggled  through  the 
winter  with  fymptoms  of  this  lamentable  difeafe,  commonly  fall  vi&ims 
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to  its  ravages!  I have  frequently  obferved  thefe  fogs  rife  from  the  fea  like 
alittle  cloud,  which  fpreading  itfelf  upon  the  horizon  drives  upon  thefhore, 
and  in  an  inftant  obfcures  the  brighteft  day ; fuddenly  changing  the  tem- 
perature 8 or  io  degrees.  Thefe  fogs  feldom  extend  far  from  the  coaft  ; 
often  not  more  than  a mile,  and  rarely  farther  than  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Coming  into  a fea-fog  from  the  fun  fhine  of  a clear  day,  refem- 
bles  entering  an  ice-houfe  in  fummer.  The  robuft  and  healthy  inhabi- 
tants do  not  confider  thefe  fogs  unwholefome  ; but  conftantly  follow 
their  diverfions  and  occupations  in  the  midft  of  them.  Indeed  I believe 
the  cold  they  bring  with  them  is  the  only  inconvenience  to  be  dreaded  ; 
for  there  is  no  foetid  or  other  difagreeable  fmell,  as  is  frequently  ob^ 
ferved  in  the  land-fogs  of  low  and  marfhy  places.  Sometimes  they  con- 
tinue for  many  hours  together,  and  return  at  almoft  the  fame  hour 
daily ; at  other  times  they  difappear  as  fuddenly  as  they  came  on.— 
They  are  frequently  condenfed  into  a plenteous  dew,  and  often  fhew 
little  fenfible  figns  of  humidity. 

Thefe  fogs  feem  to  be  occafioned.  by  a precipitation  of  the  moifture 
of  a warm  current  or  ftratum  of  air  by  contact  with  one  that  is  colder* 
(For  it  is  well  known  that  warm  air  will  fufpend  a much  greater  quan- 
tity of  water  than  cold,  as  we  fee  exemplified  by  the  falling  of  dew  in 
the  evening  of  a fine  warm  day  ; and  alfo  in  the  morning  about  fun- 
rife,  which  is  ufually  the  coldeft  time  of  the  antemeridian  twelve  hours.) 
Hence  this  phenomenon  moft  commonly  happens  after  the  vernal  equi- 
nox ; when  the  north-eafl  wind  {till  continues  to  blow  frequently,  but 
is  now  and  then  oppofed  by  warmer  breezes  from  the  oppofite  quarter. 
When  the  warm  wind  from  the  fouthern  hemifphere  is  overcome  by 
the  force  of  the  colder  wind  from  the  north,  it  depofites  fome  of  its 
humidity,  which  according  to  the  relative  degrees  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  oppofing  currents,  forma  an  opaque  fog,  or  is  precipitated  in 
a fine  dew. 

The  feverity  of  our  north-eaft  winds  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  particular  defcription ; yet  notwithftanding  the  expofed  fituation 
of  the  coaft,  I have  experienced  as  fevere  effects  from  this  fearching 
wind  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  as  I ever  did  in  thofe  of  Scarborough. 
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This  wind  having  depofited  much  of  its  moifture  with  its  heat  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north,  occafions  a moft  rapid  evaporation  (and  con- 
fequently  great  coldnefs)  from  the  humid  furfaces,  with  which  it  comes 
in  contad,  in  thefe  warmer  climates..  Hence  its  deleterious  effeds 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  I am  aware,  however,  that  the  want 
of  trees,  the  ftunted  appearances  of  the  quick-wood,  and  even  the  un- 
healthy look  of  the  thinly  fcattered  firs,  favour  an  opinion  that  thefe 
winds  are  more  prejudicial  to  this  coaft,  than  to  other  fituations.  But 
a conclufion  drawn  from  thefe  obfervations  admits  many  objedions. — 
The  land  about  the  Town,  and  clofe  in  the  neighbourhood  is  generally 
divided  into  fmall  properties,  and 'occupied  by  a numerous  tenantry, 
whofe  objed  is  immediate  produce,  and  whofe  fpeculations  have  not 
yet  taught  them  the  real  thrift  of  good  fences.  Confequently  the 
quick-wood  is  ill  proteded,  overgrown  by  weeds,  and  unwifely  pruned. 
The  young  plantations  fuffer  from  fimilar  caufes.  May  we  not,  how- 
ever, reafonably  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  Scarborough,  by  proper 
care  of  the  new  plantations  on  Weaponnefs,  will  {hew  what  good 
management  will  do  ? 


SUMMER. 

“Spring  reludantlv  yields  to  fummer,  which  at  this  place  is  delightful. 
Although  we  boaft  no  fliady  woods,  our  atmofphere  is  generally  tem- 
perate and  cool;  refembling  the  winters  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  oppreflive  heats,  to  which  the  watering  places  on  the  fouth  coaft. 
of  England,  particularly  Brighton  and  Weymouth  are  fubjeded,  are 
feldom  experienced  here.  Like  iflands  between  the  tropics,  we  have 
our  diurnal  fea  breeze,  commonly  fetting  in  about  noon  and  continu- 
ing until  evening,  wafting  health  and  refrelhment  to  our  numerous 
vifitors.  The  fands  are  enchantingly  cool,  and  the  ride  clofe  to  the 
edge  of  the  fea  is  fought  with  avidity,  whilft  the  Cliff  is  crouded  with 
beauty  and  fafhion.  At  this  feafon  few  places  can  Loaft  a climate 
fo  agreeable,  fo  falutary  to  every  defcription  of  invalids  and  vale- 
tudinarians. 
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tudinarians.  Here  the  tempeft,  the  thunder  floral  of  more  fouthern 
climates,  and  of  fituations  more  inland,  feldom  happens,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  is  of  fhort  duration.  There  is  no  record  of  any  damage 
having  been  fuftained  in  the  Town  by  lightning.  It  is  probable  we 
owe  this  exemption  and  fecurity  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  and 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  by  which  both  clouds  and  lightning  are  con- 
duced from  us. 

Sea-bathing  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  is  a great  luxury ; and  when 
fucceeded  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  fea  breeze  excites  the  mofl  agreeable 
fenfations.  And  I cannot  fufficiently  recommend  to  every  defcription 
of  invalids  for  whom  fea-bathing,  or  a cool  elaftic  atmofphere  is  ad- 
vifed,  to  pay  their  vifits  to  Scarborough  at  an  early  period  of  fummer. 


AUTUMN. 

Summer  encroaches  a full  month  upon  Autumn.  And  this  is  per- 
haps the  mofl  agreeable  time  of  the  year  in  mofl  parts  of  England. 
The  air  is  ferene  and  bracing,  the  atmofphere  for  the  mofl  part  clear. 
With  us  the  Monfoon  now  begins  to  blow  from  the  fouth-wefl ; and  it 
is  generally  repreffed  by  violent,  but  tranfient  gales  from  the  north-eaft. 
The  intervals  are  ufually  fine  and  healthful,  and  often  continue  for 
many  weeks  ; and  thence  called  a Michaelmas-Summer.  No  period  of 
the  year  is  more  favourable  for  fea-bathing  ; and  it  may  be  purfued 
with  fignal  advantage  in  many  complaints  to  the  middle  of  December, 
or  even  through  the  Winter.  The  temperature  of  the  fea  is  now  gra- 
dually decreafing,  and  the  bracing  effedls  are  confequently  greater. 
Nor  are  they  diminifhed  by  fubfequent  relaxations  from  the  heat  of 
Summer.  Exercife  may  be  more  freely  taken,  and  the  habit  fortified  for 
the  Winter.  Thofe  who  flay  the  Autumn  at  Scarborough  are  generally 
much  delighted,  and  their  health  much  benefited.  But  too  commonly 
the  equinoxial  gufls  fcare  from  our  cliffs  the  frightened  flranger,  who, 
in  idea,  beholds  the  fliffening  hand  of  Winter  already  at  our  door.  Let 
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him  but  wait  a few  days,  the  ftorm  which  lifts  the  foaming  billow  to 
his  lofty  dwelling,  fubfides,  and  a fucceffion  of  clear  open  weather  pre- 
vails, which  is  often  protracted  to  Chriflmas.  We  have  feldom  any 
fea-fogs  at  this  feafon,  which  I apprehend  may  be  owing  to  the  in- 
creafed  warmth  of  the  regions  from  whence  thefe  winds  blow.  Having 
been  heated  for  many  months  by  the  rays  of  a never-fetting  fun,  they 
acquire  nearly  the  fame  temperature  as  our  own  climate,  and  confe- 
quently  make  little  change  on  the  humidity  our  atmofphere  contains* 
But  I haften  to  fpeak  of  our  falutary  waters* 
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SCARBOROUGH  SPAWS. 

When  i was  requefted  to  give  a fhort  account  of  the  virtues  of  thefe 
celebrated  Mineral  Waters  for  the  Scarborough  Guide,  I thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  apology  for  not  detailing  more  minutely  the  Analylis, 
and  for  not  entering  more  at  large  into  the  opinions,  of  former  Phyficians 
on  thefe  particulars  ; but  as  the  Editors  did  not  think  proper  to  infert 
that  introduction,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  necelfary  to  preface  what  I have 
now  to  fay,  by  obferving  that  a difplay  of  chemical  experiments  ne- 
ceffary  to  prove  rigidly  the  fubftances  contained  in  thefe  waters  could 
afford  little  entertainment  to  that  clafs  of  readers  for  whom  the  Guide 
was  publifhed  ; and  that  this  was  referved  for  a future  opportunity,  and 
for  a work  of  a different  nature.  But  although  the  fame  reafons  for 
fuppreffing  a detailed  account  of  the  Analylis  exift  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  yet  I efteem  it  necelfary  that  a Hiflory  of  Scarborough  fhould  con- 
tain the  exact  Analyfis  according  to  our  prefent  knowledge. 

The  firfl  author,  as  far  as  I know,  who  has  mentioned  Scarborough 
Mineral  Waters  was  Dr.  Wittie,  who  publifhed  a fmall  book  in  duode- 
cimo, which  he  entitled  w Scarborough  Spaw.”  It  was  printed  at 
York,  1667,  and  addreffed  to  “ The  Right  Hon.  and  truly  Noble  Lords, 

James, 
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James,  Earl  of  SufFolke,  and  John,  Lord  Roos,  fon  and  heir-apparent  to 
the  Earl  of  Rutland.”  In  this  publication  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
contents,  qualities,  nature  and  operation  of  the  Spaw  Water  in  a variety 
of  difeafes,  together  with  directions  for  its  ufe.  According  to  Dr. 
Wittie  “ it  hath  its  virtues  from  its  participation  of  vitriol,  iron,  alum, 
“ nitre,  and  fait.  It  is  of  thin  parts  piercing  into  the  moft  narrow  and 
“ fecret  paffages  of  the  body,  and  is  excellent  in  opening  obftrudlions, 
“ which  are  the  caufe  of  moil  difeafes.  It  doth  attenuate,  cut,  and  dif- 
“ folve  vifcous,  lentous,  and  clammy  phlegm  in  the  ftomach,  bowels, 
“ mefentery,  reins,  and  bladder,  and  is  alfo  cleaniing  and  deterging, 
<c  &c.”  p.  156. 

It  is  found  good,  he  obferves,  in  difeafes  of  the  head  and  nerves,  as 
megrim,  fcorbutic  palfy  and  epilepfy  ; difeafes  of  the  breait,  as  fhort- 
nefs  of  breath,  afthma,  &c. ; inflammations  of  the  face  and  eyes ; gout  j 
difeafes  of  the  ftomach,  as  heart-burn,  debility,  furfeit,  pains  of  the 
ftomach,  &c. ; old  obftru&ions  of  the  mefentery,  liver,  fpleen ; fchir- 
rus;  fome  dropiies;  fcurvy;  cachexy,  &c. ; rebellious  agues  ; hypochon- 
driacal maladies  ; worms  ; flone  and  gravel ; difeafes  of  the  womb,  and 
“ that  it  furthereth  conception  of  all  which  he  gives  feveral  cafes, 
and  concludes  his  account  with  a quotation  from  Boethus. 

Felix  qui  potuit  boni  fontem  vifere  lucidum.* 

This  Book  gave  b: rth  to  the  Hydrologla  Cbymica  of  Dr.  William 
Simpfon,  printed  in  1669,  in  which  he  feverely  criticifes  Dr.  Wittie’s 
Chemiftry  ; but  makes  little  progrefs  in  the  Analyiis  of  the  Spaw  Water. 
According  to  Dr.  Simpfon  it  contains  “ a red  earth  or  ochre,  or  terra  vi- 
trioli,  eleven  or  twelve  diftinguiihable  earths,  or  fabulums,  and  laftly 
the  effence  of  Scarborough  Spaw,  a kind  of  Alumino-nitrous  fait,  or 
Sal  Hermeticum .” 

He  acknowledges,  however,  the  great  ufe  of  this  water  in  fcurvy, 
dropfy,  ftone,  or  Itrangury,  jaundice,  hypochondriac-melancholy,  ca- 
chexies, and  womens’  difeafes  proceeding  from  obftrudlions. 

* Happy  the  man,  who  can  vifit  this  clear  fountain  of  health. 

This 
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This  brought  a reply  from  Dr.  Wittie,  entitled  Hydrologia  Mimic  a ^ 
full  of  acrimony  and  virulence,  in  which  the  principal  authors  of  the 
dawn  of  Chemiftry  are  prefled  into  the  fervice.  And  as  both  thefe 
Phyficians  attended  the  Spaw  in  the  feafon,  many  perfonal  difputes  oc- 
curred, and  fome  experiments  were  publicly  made  at  the  Spaw  for  afcer- 
taining  the  point  in  difpute,  viz.  whether  vitriol  or  iron  were  two  dif- 
tinft:  ingredients,  or  conftitutive  principles  of  the  Scarborough  Spaw  ? 
The  public  experiment  terminated  in  favour  of  Dr.  Simpfon  rather  on 
account  of  a deficiency  of  chemical  knowledge  on  both  fides,  than  from 
the  exadlnefs  of  that  experiment.  For  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  the 
Spaw  Water  does  indeed  contain  iron,  but  not  combined  with  vitriolic 
acid,  which  forms  what  was  then  called  vitriol. 

Near  this  time,  1669,  Dr.  Tunftal  wrote  a Treatife  on  Scarborough 
Spaw  ; and  his  Analyfis  agrees  pretty  much  with  Dr.  Simpfon’ s.  It 
contains,  according  to  his  account,  nitro-aluminous  fait,  raments  of 
done,  and  glebe  of  alum ; but  he  denies  the  exiflence  of  iron. 

Whether  thefe  difputes  gave  rife  to  other  authors  on  the  fubject,  I 
am  not  informed ; having  met  with  no  writer  on  this  Water  until  Dr. 
Short,  who  particularifes  the  two  fprings  in  his  general  account  of  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Derby fhire,  Lincolnfhire,  and  Yorkfhire,  publifhed  in 
1734,  at  which  time  Chemiftry  had  made  confiderable  advances,  and 
was  abandoning  the  jargon  of  Paracelfus  and  Helmont.  Dr.  Short  fays, 
that  a gallon  of  the  Chalybeate  Water  yielded  by  evaporation,  220 
grains  of  folk!  matter,  viz. 

Earth,  - 70  grains. 

Vitriolatcd  Magnefia,  139 
Sea  Salt,  - 1 1 

220  grains. 

A gallon  of  the  Purging  Water,  according  to  Dr.  Lucas,  contains, 
Calcarious  Earth,  - 52  grains. 

Ochre,  2 

Vitriolatcd  Magnefia,  266 

320  grains 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Rutty  has  fince  obtained  only  284  grains  of  foiid  matter  from 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  water. 

But  the  Phylician  to  whom  I {hall  particularly  attend  is  Dr.  Peter 
Shaw,  who  publifhed  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  contents,  virtues,  and  ufes 
of  Scarborough  Spaw  Waters,”  in  1734.  According  to  his  Analyfis 
thefe  Waters  are  “ a natural  compound  of  air,  a mineral  fpirit,  or  vo- 
latile iron,  common  water,  falts,  ochres,  and  earths.”  A gallon  of  the 
Purging  Water  contains  240  grains  of  foiid  matter,  compofed  of 
Calcarious,  Bolar,  and  Ochreous  Earths,  and  Selenites,  80  grains. 
Vitriolated  Magnefia,  - - - 150 

Sea  Salt,  - “ - - -10 


240  grains. 

It  will  appear  that  this  Analyfis,  like  thofe  of  preceding  Chemifls,  is 
not  corredl.  Neither  did  Dr.  Shaw,  nor  any  prior  Analyzer  know  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  Mineral  Spirit.  Notwithftanding  this,  I confider  Dr. 
Shaw’s  inquiry  an  effort  of  great  genius  for  the  time  it  was  written ; 
long  before  the  difcoveries  of  Black,  Cavendilh,  Prieftley,  and  the  foreign 
Chemifls.  Dr.  Shaw  had  a very  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  thefe 
Waters,  and  they  were  then  coming  into  high  eflimation  with  the  mod; 
eminent  Phyficians  in  London,  as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  his 
Book  to  Dr.  Mead.  “ Thefe  Waters,  fays  he,  fraught  with  virtues 
formerly  known  to  few,  and  healing  chiefly  the  fick  of  inferior  rank, 
are  at  length  by  your  experience  and  fubfequent  juft  and  generous  re- 
commendation of  them,  introduced  into  better  company,  and  now  cheer 
the  fpirits  and  brace  the  nerves  of  Peers  as  well  as  Commoners.”  He  re- 
commends their  ufe  in  “hypochondriacal  and  hyftericaldiforders,inftran- 
“ gury,  dyfentery,  fuppreflion  of  urine,  cramp,  convulfions,  and  ner- 
“ vous  diforders  ; repletion,  inappetency,  worms,  beginning  of  dropfies, 
“ jaundice,  gout,  cold  fweats,  catarrhs,  and  other  defluxions ; rheuma- 
tic and  fcorbutic  pains,  afthmas,  hedlics,  phthfick  and  confumption 
“ (with  affes  -milk)  ; fterility,  fuppreffed  menftruas,  and  moft  effedually 
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“ as  an  alterative  and  deobflruent  in  all  beginning  hardnefs,  tumor  and 
“ pain  of  the  bowels.”  He  obferves  that  in  ftubborn  and  obftinate 
cafes  a courfe  of  three  or  four  months  is  requifite. 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Shaw  a great  many  Phyficians  have  vifited 
Scarborough  in  the  feafon,  and  if  I be  well  informed,  the  prefent  learned. 
Preiident  of  the  London  College,  and  the  venerable  and  excellent  Dr. 
Heberden  made  fome  attempts  to  analyfe  thefe  Waters. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Travis,  furgeon,  whofe  accuracy,  learning,  and 
many  amiable  qualities  are  ftill  frefh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew 
him,  evaporated  thefe  Waters  at  the  defire  of  one  or  both  the  above- 
mentioned  gentlemen ; as  well  as  the  Water  of  moft  of  the  fprings  in 
this  neighbourhood.  According  to  his  account5o,ooo  grains,  (fomewhat 
more  than  a gallon)  of  the  South- Well  Water,  after  gentle  evaporation 
left  203  grains  of  refiduum.  And  50,000  grains  of  the  North-Well 
Water  left  205  grains.  The  fummer  of  1763,  when  thefe  experiments 
were  made,  was  remarkably  wet  and  rainy.  In  the  month  of  October, 
in  the  fame  year,  the  South-Well  Water  evaporated  in  a fand  heat  at 
94°  Farh.  left  246  grains.  Dr.  Short  has  alfo  remarked  that  he  found- 
the  refiduum  of  different  evaporations  vary  confiderably,  probably 
owing  to  the  wetnefs  or  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  or  time  of  the  year 
when  the  evaporations  were  made  ; and  alfo  to  the  degree  of  heat 
employed. 

Phyficians  who  have  lately  vifited  Scarborough  have  not,  as  far 
as  I know,  publifhed  any  corredl  account  of  the  Spaw  Water.  * My 
Analyfis  differs  from  all  the  foregoing,  yet  I would  not  have  it  under- 
flood that  I contemn  the  labours  of  my  predeceffors.  The  improve- 

* The  fubfequent  Analyfis  is  given  by  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  31ft  May,  1780.  “ A Winchefter 

ballon  of  Scarborough  Water,  contains,  of  Calcareous  Earth,  faturated  with  Vitriolic  Acid  in  the 
form  of  Selenite,  2 dwts.  144  grs.  or  6ar  grs. ; Calcareous  Earth,  combined  with  Acidulous  Gaz, 
(Carbonate  of  Lime)  2 dwts.  4 grs.  or  52  grs.;  Marine  Salt  of  Magnefia  (Muriate  of  Magnefia) 
7 dwts.  44  grs.  or  172  grs.;  Iron,  combined  with  Acidulous  Gaz,  (Carbonate  of  Iron)  2^  grs. 
It  likewife  contains  96  ounce  meafures  of  Acidulous  Gaz,  (Carbonic  Acid  Gaz)  beyond  the 
quantity  retainable  by  the  Calcareous  Earth  and  Iron  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  4 ounce 
meafures  ot  Phlogillicated  Air,  (Gaz  Azote). 


merits 
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merits  of  modern  Chemiftry  are  great,  and  who  £hall  fay  where  they 
may  end.  Perhaps  the  future  Chemift  may  blulh  for  the  attempt  of 
to-day. 

The  South-Well  or  Purging  Water,  contains,  of 
Vitriolated  Magnefia,  128  grains. 


Muriated  Magnefia,  16. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  28. 

Carbonate  of  Iron,  2.  6. 

Vitriolated  Lime,  58.  4. 

Muriated  Natron,  4. 


237  grains. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gaz,  or  Fixt  Air,  98  ounce  meafures  per  gallon,. 

The  North  Well  or  Chalybeate  Water  contains, 

Vitriolated  Magnefia,  98  grains.. 


Muriated  Magnefia,  14. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  61.  5. 

Carbonate  of  Iron,  3. 

Vitriolated  Lime,  54.  4, 

Muriated  Natron,  2.  1. 


233  grains. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gaz,  orFixt  Air,  100  ounce  meafures  per  gallon. 

And  each  Water  contains  a fmall  quantity  of  Gaz  Azote  or  Phlogifti- 
cated  air. 

“ The  firft  Well  on  defending  the  heps  is  the  Chalybeate 

Water,  fometimes  called  the  North-Well ; and  near  it  the  Salt  or  South- 
Well.  From  both  Wells  the  Water  is  perfedlly  clear,  of  a bluifh  caft, 
fometimes  fparkling  ; has  not  a very  difagreeable  tafte  or  the  leaft  un- 
pleafant  fmell.  Although  the  North-Well  has  been  called  the  Chalybeate , 
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it  is  found  not  to  hold  much  more  iron  in  folution  than  the  other  ; 
but  containing  much  lefs  Vitriolated  Magnefia , its  tafte  is  flronger  or 
more  inky.  The  tafte  of  the  South-Well  Water  is  brifk  and  not  dif- 
agreeably  faline.  When  fuffered  to  ftand  in  an  open  veflel  expofed  to 
the  fun  or  in  a warm  room,  the  fldes  of  the  veflel  are  foon  covered  with 
air  bubbles,  and  the  water  becomes  fomewhat  turbid  : in  a day  or  two 
it  depoftts  a little  yellow  or  orange  coloured  fediment.  The  Water  then 
grows  clear  again,  and  if  fuffered  to  ftand  lightly  covered  for  fome 
weeks,  a thin  fkim  or  pellicle  forms  upon  the  furface,  and  under  it 
a number  of  beautiful  .cryftals,  which  on  the  leaft  motion  fall  to  the 
bottom.  Phenomena,  nearly  fimilar  may  be  obferved  in  the  North- 
Well  Water,  except  that  few  or  no  cryftals  form  by  this  fpontaneous 
evaporation.  Thefe  cryftals  are  Vitriolated  Magnejia . It  is  faid  that 
the  Water  from  both  Wells  on  being  kept  for  fome  time  corked  will 
become  fetid  ; and  on  being  again  expofed  to  the  air  will  recover  its 
former  purity.” 

“ Much  of  the  orange  coloured  fediment  is  obferved  in  all  the  chan- 
nels near  the  fpaw  ; and  it  fometimes  comes  down  the  pipes,  which 
condudt  the  Water,  in  confiderable  quantities ; this  the  Water-fervers 
call  the  coming  down  of  the  mineral.  It  is  chiefly  Carbonate  of  Iron  and 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  The  temperature  of  thefe  fprings  vary  very  little ; 
which  is  confidered  as  a proof  that  they  rife  at  a confiderable  depth  in 
the  earth.  The  Thermometer  generally  Hands  at  45°  in  the  North- 
Well  Water,  when  it  is  at  320  or  freezing  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
South- Well  Water  it  is  commonly  half  a degree  higher,  I havefeldom 
feen  it  more  than  46°  or  46°,  5.  even  in  fummer.  The  fpeciflc  gravity 
of  the  South-Well  Water  is  10038,06;  of  the  North-Well  Water 
10033,23  ; and  of  SeaWater  10270,54— Diftilled  Water  being  confi- 
dered as  1 0000.” 

“ From  remote  ages  Mineral  Waters  have  been  confidered  as  very 
efficacious  medicines  in  almoft  all  thofe  difeafes,  which  have  not  yielded 
.to  the  ufe  of  other  remedies,  and  not  unfrequently  as  inftances  of  God’s 
peculiar  goodnels  to  his  creatures  ; confequently  their  effects  have  been 

efteemed 
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efteemed  miraculous.  So  prone  is  human  nature  to  fuperftition  and 
fo  apt  to  attribute  to  the  partial  interpofition  of  the  Deity  the  effedt  of 
general  laws,  which  its  finite  reafon  does  not  comprehend  ! Scepticifm 
commonly  fucceeds  fuperftition  ; and  accordingly  it  is  now  the  modo 
with  fome  Phyficians  to  regard  Mineral  Waters  as  remedies  of  little 
value.  • 

“ The  furprifing  advances  Chemiftry  has  made  within  a very  few 
years,  by  enabling  men  to  afcertain  with  accuracy  the  contents  of 
Mineral  Waters,  has,  it  is  true,  alfo  enabled  them  to  judge  more 
corredlly  of  their  probable  effects,  and  confequently  render  them  lefs 
liable  than  formerly  to  impofition  from  fuppofed  cures,  which  may 
have  been  the  effedt  of  other  unnoticed  circumftances ; but  until  they 
can  explain  more  fatisfadlorily  than  at  prefent,  the  way  in  which  me- 
dicines adt,  they  ought  not  to  decry  the  valuable  effedts,  which  ex- 
perience informs  us  are  frequently  produced  by  fmall  quantities  of 
mineral  fubftances  diffufed  through  large  portions  of  pure  water. 
Chemiftry  has  alfo  enabled  them  to  imitate  the  Mineral  Waters  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  ; but  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  make 
the  Waters  as  agreeable  and  pure  as  at  the  fountain.” 

“ The  general  effedt  of  the  South-Well  Water  when  drank  in  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  is  to  adl  gently  upon  the  bowels  and  kidnies  ; and 
Sometimes  on  both  ; but  without  harraffing  or  fatiguing  ; on  the  con- 
trary it  ftrengthens  and  exhilarates.  It  is  ferviceable  in  debility  and 
relaxations  of  the  fomach , in  nervous  diforders , /curvy , fruma  or  j welled 
glands,  chlorofts , and  particular  weaknejfes.  I have  found  it  very  ufeful 
in  a variety  of  chronic  complaints,  attended  by  habitual  cofivenefs.  Thefe 
complaints  are  often  accompanied  by  fome  degree  of  jaundice , or  are 
FREQUENTLY  fubfequent  to  it,  to  a fedentary  life , to  long  continued  and  pain- 
ful affeBions  of  the  mind,  to  long  and  tedious  illnefs,  to  agues,  to  refdence  in 
hot  climes,  and  fometimes  to  intemperance.  In  fuch  cafes  I have  known 
a fmall  glafs  of  this  Water  repeated  every  day  for  fome  time  produce 
the  moft  defired  and  permanent  effedt ; even  when  very  powerful  me- 
dicines have  not  been  found  to  anfwer  j or  only  to  afford  temporary 
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relief.  Mod  commonly  however  two,  three,  or  even  four  half  pints, 
taken  at  proper  intervals  and  repeated  daily  are  required  ; although  no- 
very  great  conftipation  may  have  preceded.” 

“ Some  difeafes  of  the  ftomach,  as  I have  already  obferved,  are  much 
relieved  by  this  Water,  others  are  increafed  by  its  ufe  : efpecially  all 
thofe  proceeding  from  long  continued  intemperance.  But  the  ficknefs 
arifing  from,  occalional  excefs  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  a glafs 
or  two  of  this  water.  It  fometimes  affords  relief  in  the  gravel ; as  well 
as  in  feveral  pains  of  the  loins  whofe  feat  feems  to  be  in  the  kidnies  ; 
although  they  are  generally  called  rheumatic.  Difeafes  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  appellation  of  fcurvy,  as  pimples , red  face , 
eruptions  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; roughnefs  of  the  Jhin , or  fcurf  &c. 
are  often  cured  by  a long  continued  ufe  of  the  South-Well  Water, 
Some  remarkable  inftances  of  this  kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
both  in  the  inhabitants  of  the.  town  and  in  ftrangers.  In  thefe  dif- 
orders  fo  much  Water  fhould  be  drank  daily,  at  proper  intervals,  as 
will  produce  fome  fenfible  effedt  upon  the  bowels  ; fometimes  a fingle 
glafs,  even  of  the  fmalleft  f ze  will  be  fufficient ; but  when  three  or. 
four  half  pints  are  not  found  to  anfwer,  it  is  better  to  add  a little 
Scarborough  Salt,  or  drink  a glafs  of  Sea  Water  than  to  increafe  the. 
quantity. 

The  Chalybeate  or  North-Well  Water  has  little  or  no  opening  pro- 
perty. It  braces  and  generally  paffes  off  by  urine.  Hence  it  is  pre- 
ferable in  mod  of  thofe  complaints  in  which  the  bowels  will  not  bear 
the  South-Well  Water.  In  all  cafes  of  general  weaknefs  and  relaxation 
its  virtues  are  acknowledged  ; and  I obferve  that  the  Water-fervers 
generally  recommend  it  to  the  delicate  of  their  own  fex ; and  I believe 
with  good  fuccefs.  This  water  is  however  apt  to  heat,  and  fometimes 
fits  heavy.  This  may  be  prevented  by  the  means  hereafter  mentioned, 
or  by  taking  a glafs  of  the  South-Well  Water  at  the  fame  time.” 

“ The  North-Well  Water  is  peculiarly  ufeful  in  a variety  of  nervous 
cafes ; particularly  thofe  confequent  to  confinement , diffipation , and  a town- 
life ; where  the  bowels  require  no  afhftance.  It  is  likewife  ferviceable 
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in  thofe  very  numerous  cafes  which  occur  to  females  at  that  time  of 
life,  when  the  growth  feems  difproportionate  to  the  ftrength.  This 
complaint  is  moftly  diftinguifhed  by  a pale  complexion , depraved  appetite , 
•wearincfs  and  pains  in  the  limbs , palpitations , ts>V.” 

“To  reap  any  material  advantage  thefe  Waters  muft  be  drank  at  the 
fountain  : for  as  their  virtues  in  fome  meafure  depend  upon  an  elaftic 
fluid,  or  gaz,  which  quickly  efcapes  from  the  Water,  they  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  lofe  fome  of  their  properties  by  being  tranfported  to  any 
diftance.  This  circumftance  although  of  importance,  is  not  much  at- 
tended to,  except  by  a few,  who  have  already  experienced  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  cuftom  therefore  of  fending  for  the  Water  to  the 
Lodging-Houfes  ought  as  much  as  poflible  to  be  avoided  ; more  par- 
ticularly as  fome  exercife  fhould  be  taken  between  each  glafs  to  affift 
its  effect,” 

“ In  all  cafes  where  the  patient  is  able,  walking  is  preferable  to  every 
other  exercife  ; next  riding  on  horfeback  ; and  laft  of  all  in  a carriage.  The 
beft  time  for  drinking  the  Waters  is  before  breakfaft  ; but  fome  perfons 
cannot  bear  the  coldnefs  of  thefe  Waters  falling  in  which  cafe  they 
may  conveniently  be  drank  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft.  When 
they  fit  heavy,  or  when  the  ftomach  is  delicate  they  are  fometimes  drank 
a little  warm.  By  this  pra&ice  their  virtues  are  diminiflied.  The  ad- 
dition of  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy , tin  Bin  re  of  cardamoms , or  ether , &c.  is 
preferable.  The  dofe  cannot  be  afcertained  but  by  trial.” 

“ Thofe  who  bathe  and  drink  the  Water  the  fame  day,  generally 
bathe  firft.  And  this  feems  a proper  precaution,  in  particular  for  fuch 
as  are  delicate,  who  ought  indeed  rather  to  bathe,  and  drink  the  Waters 
on  alternate  days.  Thofe  who  are  robuft  will  fometimes  drink  the 
Waters  on  the  fame  day,  both  before  and  after  bathing.  Every  year 
however  gives  fome  inftances,  that  both  bathing  and  drinking  the 
Waters  are  practiced  incautioufly.  Often  in  difeafes  in  which  they  are 
improper.” 
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SEA  BATHING. 

I COME  now  to  confider  Scarborough  in  the  third  point  of  view ; as  to 
its  convenience  for  Sea-bathing.  “ The  fituation  of  a place,”  (for  Sea- 
bathing) fays  Dodtor  Ruffel,*  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Frewin  on  this  fubjecl, 
“ fhould  be  clean  and  neat  ; at  Ibme  diftance  from  the  opening  of  a river, 
that  the  Water  may  be  as  highly  loaded  with  fea-falt  and  the  other  riches 
of  the  ocean  as  poflible,  and  not  weakened  by  the  mixing  of  frefh  Water 
with  its  waves.  In  the  next  place  one  would  chufe  the  fhore  to  be  fandy 
and  flat,  for  the  convenience  of  going  into  the  fea  in  a bathing  chariot. 
And  laftly,  that  the  fea  fhore  fhould  be  bounded  by  lively  cliffs  and 
downs,  to  add  to  the  chearfulnefs  of  the  place,  and  give  the  perfon  that 
has  bathed  an  opportunity  of  mounting  on  horfeback  dry  and  clean, 
and  to  purfue  fuch  exercifes  as  may  be  advifed  by  his  Phyfician,  after 
he  comes  out  of  the  Bath.”  This  defcription  fo  well  portrays  Scar- 
borough and  its  environs,  that  one  might  be  led  to  fuppofe  it  was 
drawn  upon  the  fpot.  No  part  of  the  Britifh  Coaft  can  offer  a fituation 
more  delightful  or  convenient  for  the  purpofe  of  Bathing. 

The  bay  is  fpacious  and  open  to  the  fea ; the  waves  in  general  as 
tranfparent  as  thofe  in  mid-ocean.  The  fand  clean,  fmooth,  and  even  ; 
and  the  inclination  of  the  beach  towards  the  fea  is  fcarce  perceptible. 
No  confiderable  river  dilutes  the  brine ; nor  is  the  beach  fo  extenfive 
as  to  become  uncomfortably  hot  even  by  the  power  of  a Summer’s  fun. 
The  fea  is  many  degrees  cooler,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  than  at 
Brighton,  and  poflibly  than  at  Weymouth,  or  any  place  fouthward  of 
the  Thames.  Bathing  can  be  performed  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  in 
almoft  all  kinds  of  weather,  with  fecurity  and  eafe.  The  morning, 
however,  in  general  is  the  mod  convenient  time  for  bathing ; as  it 
leaves  the  reft  of  the  day  for  other  exercifes  and  amufements.  It  would 
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be  almod  fuperfluous  to  bring  forward  the  authority  of  ancient  Phy- 
ficians  and  Philofophers  in  favour  of  cold  and  fea-bathing,  becaufe  the 
falutary  effects  are  well  known  by  experience.  The  cuftom  of  cold 
bathing,  or  bathing  in  the  fea  where  it  was  contiguous,  has  been  the 
practice  of  moil  countries  in  their  uncivilized  date  ; and  it  has  alfo 
been  encouraged  by  the  mod  polilhed  nations  of  antiquity  : not  only 
as  an  exercife  and  amufernent,  and  for  religious  purifications  ; but  alfo 
as  a remedy  in  various  diforders,  and  as  a prefervative  againd  them. 
From  Hypocrates  down  to  the  dark  ages  of  fuperdition,  we  find  cold 
bathing  recommended  in  a variety  of  diforders,  in  the  mod  exprefs 
terms.  I may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  a quotation  from  an  ancient 
Phyfician,  as  it  is  much  in  point,  and  conveys  a very  juft  opinion  in 
very  drong  language. 

tc  ^ui  autem  hunc  brevem  vita  ciirfum  fani  cupiunt  tranfigere , frlglda  la - 
u van  fape  debent ; vlx  enim  verbis  exequi  poffum , quantum  utllitatis  ex  frl~ 
“ gida  lavatlone  percipiatur.  tfuod  In  cau/a  ejl ; ut,  qui  frlglda  lav  anting 
“ etlamfi  fenis  propemodum  confetti  fint , corpore  tamen  confantl , et  compatto , 
“ et  colore  florldo  comperias  : et  omnlno , qui  multum  virilitatis  et  tenor  is  pra  fe 
“ fer ant.  §>uin  etiam  qua  ad  appetitiones , concottlonefque  pertuieret  frma , 
“ fenf us  plerumque  integros  et  exquifitos , et  uno  verbo , naturales  attiones  rite 
“ confitutas  habent 

Oribas.  Medic,  collett  lib.  x.  ex  Agathino. 

“ They  who  defire  to  pafs  the  fhort  time  of  life  in  good  health  ought 
“ to  ufe  the  cold  bath  often  ; for  I can  fcarce  by  words  exprefs  how 
“ advantageous  it  is  to  health  : for  they  who  ufe  the  cold  bath,  although 
“ almod  fpent  with  age,  have  a firm  and  denfe  flefh,  and  a florid 
“ countenance  ; they  are  drong  and  adlive.  Their  appetites  and  di- 
“ gedions  good  and  vigorous  ; their  fenfes  are  perfedl  and  exadl,  in 
“ one  word  all  the  natural  functions  are  well  performed.” 
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By  what  means  cold  bathing  fell  into  difufe,  or  how  many  ages  this 
healthful  practice  was  neglected  by  Phyficians  as  a remedy,  I mean  not 
now  to  inquire.  We  find  it  little  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  It  was,  however,  becoming  general  about  the  year  1730. 
And  fea-bathing  began  to  have,  as  it  deferves,  a preference,  as  I find  at 
the  end  of  a Differtation  on  the  Scarborough  Waters,  by  Dr.  Peter 
Shaw,  fome  directions  for  “ Bathing  in  the  Sea.”  But  the  great  advo- 
cate for  cold  bathing  was  Sir  John  Floyer,  who  publifhed,  in  1734, 
a very  learned  and  curious  Hiftory  of  Cold  Bathing.  Since  this  time 
it  has  been  confidered  as  a powerful  remedy,  and  it  is  now  perhaps 
more  generally  employed  in  Britain  than  in  any  European  country. 
Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  has  lately  publifhed  his  “ Experiments  on  the 
Ufe  of  Warm  and  Cold  Ablutions  in  Fevers , and  from  the  falutary  effects 
which  cold  water  has  produced  in  the  low  nervous  or  putrid  fever  of 
this  country,  he  recommends  a trial  of  cold  affufion  in  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  Weft-Indies.  May  his  hopes  be  accomplifhed,  and  may  its  ufe 
fave  from  deftruCtion  the  refidue  of  our  brave  countrymen  in  that  fatal 
clime  1 Nor  fhould  we  hefitate  to  make  the  trial ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  natives  of  like  climates,  and  even  of  thefe  very  climates,  are  in 
the  conftant  practice  of  bathing  once  or  more  every  day ; and  it  is  no 
lefs  notorious  that  they  are  feldom  attacked  by  that  difeafe.  The  ani- 
mated and  ingenious  author  of  a Voyage  to  Surinam  (Col.  Stedman) 
informs  us  that  he  was  advifed  by  an  old  Negro  to  bathe  twice  a day 
in  the  open  river,  to  wear  little  clothing,  and  no  fhoes  or  dockings,  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  health  in  that  climate.  And  on  various  occa- 
fions  afterwards,  he  teftifi.es  his  gratitude  and  affirms  his  conviction  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  praCtice.  It  is  alfo  ufed  medically  by  feveral  tribes 
of  North-American  Indians,  in  the  commencement  of  their  fimple  dif- 
eafes.  Indeed  too  much  cannot  be  faid  for  the  praCtice,  even  from 
birth  to  old  age. 

“ Durum  a firpe  genus.  Natos  ad flumina  primum 

“ Deferimus^favoque  gelu  duramus  et  undisA 
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But  although  it  be  fo  univerfally  recommended  as  a prefervative,  its 
ufe  as  a remedy  requires  much  caution.  Bathing  may  be  divided  into 
cole /,  tepid , and  •warm . Cold  bathing  may  be  allowed  a confiderable 
range,  viz.  from  about  34  degrees  of  Farh.  fcale  to  near  65°.  Tepid 
from  65°  to  85°.  Warm  from  85°  to  io6°or  no.  Confidering  thefe 
temperatures  and  divifions  as  applying  to  this  country  only.  Sea- 
bathing then  at  Scarborough  is  always  cold  bathing.  At  feveral  places 
on  the  fouth  coaft  it  is  often  only  tepid.  Of  the  moft  frequented 
Baths  in  this  country,  Matlock  and  Buxton  may  be  confidered  tepid. 
Bath  warm. 

The  immediate  effects  of  Sea  Bathing  upon  the  fyffcem  have  been 
varioufly  accounted  for,  and  are  not  perhaps  at  prefent  well  underftood. 
I fhall  enumerate  foine  of  the  fenfible  effects  as  they  occur  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Bathers  ; and  then  give,  as  far  as  I am  able,  the  reafons  of  the 
phenomena. 

When  a healthy  perfon  plunges  into  the  fea,  he  feels  a confiderable 
fhock  or  chill,  and  on  riling  from  the  waves  a fobbing  fucceeds,  the 
fkin  is  contracted  and  feels  rough  to  the  hand,  a cracking  noife  is  heard, 
followed  by  a ringing  or  whizzing  in  the  ears  : on  quitting  the  water, 
if  it  is  done  quickly,  the  nofe  difeharges  a pellucid  rheum,  tears  fome- 
times  fill  the  eyes,  and  faliva  the  mouth,  and  many  perfons  experience 
a little  {hudder  ; but  before  the  drefs  can  be  put  on,  a warm  glow  fuc- 
ceeds, the  fpirits  are  raifed,  all  the  fenfations  are  agreeable,  every  mo- 
tion light. 

The  lhock  is  no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  fudden  application  of  fo 
cold  and  denfe  a body  to  the  {kin,  by  which  the  aeftion  of  its  velfels 
are  diminifhed,  and  heat  fubtraCied.  The  fobbing,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Bathing,  and  particularly  in  delicate  and  warmly  clothed 
people,  is  commonly  violent,  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  fympathy 
of  the  fmall  vefifels  of  the  lungs  with  thofe  of  the  {kin.  Perhaps  the 
veffels  of  the  flomach  firll  receive  the  impreffion  from  thofe  of  the 
{kin,  and  then  the  fympathy  is  extended  to  thofe  of  the  lungs  ; for  I 
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have  frequently  obferved  that  when  the  fobbing  had  ceafed  after  the 
plunge,  if  the  water  where  I ft ood  did  not  reach  much  above  the  waift, 
1 could  renew  it  at  pleafure,  by  dipping  gently,  fo  that  the  water  rofe 
as  high  as  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  The  fobbing  is  commonly  lefs  in 
thofe  who  wade  into  the  fea ; and  by  a continuance  of  Bathing  this 
fympathy  may  be  entirely  overcome,  and  the  catenation  between  thefe 
veftels  diminiflaed  or  broken.  The  roughnels  of  the  fkin  is  owing  to 
a contradtion  of  the  numerous  and  fine  veftels  called  exhalents.  The 
fkin  feels  cold  ; but  in  people  in  perfedt  health  I have  not  been  able  to 
detedt  any  diminution  of  animal  heat  under  the  tongue.  Indeed  I 
have  examined  the  Guides  after  they  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  water 
for  feveral  fucceflive  hours  without  finding  any  remarkable  diminution 
of  heat  by  the  Thermometer  placed  under  the  tongue.  The  noife  in 
the  ears  is  occafioned  by  the  entrance  of  the  water  into  fome  of  the 
internal  parts  or  labyrinths  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  increafe  of 
the  feveral  fecretions  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a temporary  diminution 
of  adtion  in  a very  numerous  and  delicate  clafs  of  veftels  and  glands, 
occafioned  by  the  application  of  cold  to  them,  or  to  thofe  veftels  of  the 
fkin  with  which  they  fympathize.  The  ihudder,  no  doubt,  is  owing 
to  the  abftradtion  of  heat,  at  leaft  from  the  furface,  producing  a mo- 
mentaneous  and  flight  palfy  of  certain  clafles  of  mufcular  fibres  which 
lie  immediately  under  the  fkin.  The  fubfequent  glow  and  delightful 
feelings  are  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  the  reaction  of  the  veftels  of  the 
heart,  and  internal  parts,  in  order  to  overcome  the  fudden  contraction 
or  fpafm  of  the  veftels  of  the  fkin.  That  eminent  Phyfician,  Dr.  Dar- 
win, fuppofes  that  an  accumulation  of  the  energy  of  the  brain,  by  which 
all  animal  motions  are  caufed,  obtains  in  the  veftels  of  the  fkin,  whofe 
action  has  been  diminifhed  by  the  benumbing  power  of  cold,  and  in 
thofe  veftels  whofe  actions  are  catenated  with  them ; and  confequently 
as  foon  as  the  perfon  is  removed  from  fo  cold  and  denfe  a body  as  the 
water,  thefe  veftels  act  with  increafed  vigour.  Without  entering  into 
an  examination  of  thefe  phyfiological  opinions,  I will  juft  add  that  I 
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have  reafon  to  believe  that  in  a ftate  of  health,  and  in  the  ufual  mode 
of  Bathing,  very  little  change  happens  in  the  pulfe. 

From  confidering  thefe  phenomena  and  their  caufes,  we  may  eafily 
conceive  how  Bathing  may  produce  both  good  and  bad  effects,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftate  of  the  bather,  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  the  ftay  there- 
in, 8cc.  Indeed  the  good  and  bad  effedts  of  Sea  Bathing  are  perceivable 
by  any  man  of  obfervation  as  he  walks  the  fand  at  Scarborough  in  a 
morning.  In  perfons  with  whom  Bathing  difagrees,  the  chilly  fenfation 
continues,  the  fhudder  is  more  lading,  the  lips  become  pale  or  purple, 
the  countenance  fhrunk,  and  the  extremities  cold  as  marble  ; the  fpirits 
are  languid,  to  which  head  ache  often  fucceeds  and  want  of  appetite, 
fometimes  continuing  the  whole  day.  (The  breath,  it  has  been  faid, 
is  cold  in  fome  people  on  leaving  the  fea.)  In  thefe  cafes  the  torpor 
has  been  fo  great  as  not  to  be  eafily  overcome  by  the  powers  of  anima- 
tion; and  thus  by  continuing  too  long  in  the  water  or  Bathing  impro- 
perly very  ferious  confequences  may  follow,  as  catarrh,  fever,  epilepfy, 
apoplexy,  and  even  death.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  caution  in  Bath- 
ing in  the  Sea  or  Cold  Bath  ; for  I have  known  healthy  perfons  bathe 
■thenifelves  into  ill-health. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  any  general  dirediions  on  this  fubjedt, 
as  the  cafe  muft  vary  with  almoft  every  perfon,  and  with  all  at  different 
periods.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  when  the 
fymptoms  laft  enumerated  occur,  it  would  be  improper  to  bathe  again, 
even  in  apparent  health,  without  advice.  The  fame  difficulty  arifes 
with  regard  to  the  difeafes  in  which  Sea  Bathing  has  been  recommend- 
ed. I will,  however,  remark  upon  a few  of  thofe  which  have  been 
confidered  as  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  this  powerful  ftimulant. 
And  in  this  lift  I {hall  adopt  the  names  by  which  they  are  belt  known 
to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Nervous  Complaints ; Epilepfy,  Palfy , St.  Vitus’s  Dance ; Diforders  of  the 
Head ; General  Debility  ; Cutaneous  Diforders  ; Gout ; Rheumatifm  ; Ob - 
fruitions  ; Scrophula  ; Intermittetits ; Scurvy  ; &c. 
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Nervous  Complaints. 

In  Nervous  Complaints  from  whatever  caufe,  the  eft'efts  of  Sea 
Bathing  are  moft  confpicuoufly  ufeful.  The  caufes  of  theie  diforders,. 
however  various,  generally  produce  a train  of  fymptoms  nearly  fimilar. 
For  the  moft  part  whether  they  proceed  from  grief,  care,  a fedentary 
life,  or  excefles  of  an  oppoftte  nature,  they  are  attended  by  coftivenefs. 
This  diftrefling  fymptom  is  commonly  relieved  by  the  Salt  Spring  ; a 
dofe  or  two  of  which  will  often  be  neceflary  previous  to  plunging  into 
the  fea.  In  thefe  complaints  Sea  Bathing  is  known  to  agree  in  pro- 
portion as  its  effects  approach  thofe  firft  defcribed.  But  when  coldnefs 
or  fhiverings,  &c.  fucceed,  fome  medicinal  means  fhould  be  reforted. 
to  fometimes  putting  on  a flannel  gown  immediately  after  coming  out 
of  the  Sea  will  be  fufEcient ; going  into  the  water  after  gentle  exercife, 
or  after  taking  fome  cordial,  or  warm  medicine ; uflng  water  of  a 
higher  temperature,  &c.  Which  of  thefe  may  be  moft  fuitable  can  only 
be  known  by  the  circumftances  of  each  cafe.  In  all  cafes,  however, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  powerful  remedy  muft  be  ufed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ftrength.  In  extremely  delicate  people  it  is  dangerous^ 
The  Warm  Salt  Water  Bath  is  preferable.  * 

Paralysis. 

In  recent  paralytic  affetftions,  when  the  ftrength  is  confiderable  and  the 
appetite  good,  Sea  Bathing  produces  great  benefit ; and  when  long 
perflfted  in  may  effect  a cure.  In  more  confirmed  cafes  the  Warm  Bath 
is  better  adapted.  But  this  muft  alfo  be  long  continued,  and  the  flay 
therein  protracfted  to  many  hours  at  a time,. 

Epilepsy. 

As  a general  tonic  it  is  of  great  utility,  but  requires  the  aid  of  other 
means  at  the  fame  time,  efpecially  in  adults.  There  is  fome  danger 

* Scarborough  affords  very  neat  warm  Sea  Water  Baths,  at  moderate  prices. 
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of  grown  people  labouring  under  this  difeafe  being  feized  in  the  water, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  pa y particular  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  by  avoiding  the  periods  at  which  the  fits  are  expected  to  re- 
turn, and  by  having  more  afliftance  at  hand  than  ufual.  The  affufion 
of  cold  water,  or  plunging  the  patient  into  it  will  frequently  Ihorten 
the  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  ; but  thofe  who  are  treated  in  this  way 
fufier  fo  much  on  recovering  from  the  fit,  that  in  moft  cafes  it  is 
preferable  to  fecure  them  in  the  gentleft  way  imaginable,  fo  that  they 
may  not  do  themfelves  any  violence  and  allow  it  to  take  its  courfe. 


St.  Vitus’s  Dance,, 

which  is  indeed  only  a partial  and  flight  epilepfy.  In  young  people 
where  the  ftrength  admits,  Sea  Bathing  is  admirable,  and  often  alone 
fufficient  for  a cure  when  it  is  long  continued..  In  elder  people  it  is 
lefs  fuc.cefsfuk 


Complaints  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels- 

in  general  receive  great  advantage  from  well  regulated  Warm  Bathing  j 
which  may  be  advantageoufly  fucceeded  by  Sea  Bathing. 


Giddiness, . 

and  feveral  other  diforders  of  the  head  are  fometimes  relieved  and 
cured  by  Sea  Bathing  ; but  thefe  complaints  arife  from  fuch  multifa- 
rious  caufes,  requiring  different  treatment,  that  any  general  directions 
might  lead  into  errors,  whofe  confequences  may  be  irreparable.  In, 
thefe  cafes  nothing  {fiould  be  tried  without  mature  confideration. 


Hysterical 
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Hysterical  and  Hypochondriacal  Disorders 

require  a long  perfeverance,  and  ftridt  attention  to  regimen ; efpecial 
care  of  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  In  many  complaints  of 
this  kind  I have  obferved  good  effedls  from  Sea-Bathing ; except  in 
thofe  perfons  who  are  unufually  fenfible  to  the  effedls  of  cold.  In 
which  circumftances  the  Tepid,  or  even  the  Warm  Bath  is  more  con- 
genial, and  more  ufeful.  A trial  of  the  effedts  of  Sea-Bathing  is  feldom 
attended  by  any  material  inconvenience. 


General  Debility 

may  be  confidered  as  often  accompanying  the  foregoing  complaints, 
and  fometimes  inducing  them.  This  divifion,  therefore,  is  only  made, 
to  obferve  that  in  all  diforders,  whether  from  previous  illnefs,  as  fever, 
mifcarriage,  lofs  of  blood,  long  confinement,  &c.  &c.  as  well  as  thofe 
diforders,  arifing  from  intemperance,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
bathing  in  the  open  fea  will  depend  upon  there  being  fufficient  ftrength 
in  the  conftitution  to  produce  the  glow.  I know  that  many  people 
with  whom  Sea-bathing  is  faid  to  agree,  declare  they  never  felt  the  glow. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  anomalies,  the  glow  is  the  criterion,  and  ought 
to  fucceed.  In  general  very  weak  people  fhould  content  themfelves 
with  riding  near  the  fea,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  dry  Sea  Bath  ; 
and  bathe  in  fait  water  of  a temperature  that  can  be  borne,  which  with 
proper  remedies  and  diet,  will  in  a week  or  two,  render  Sea  Bathing 
admiflible. 

Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

Thefe  difeafes  would  not  have  been  mentioned,  had  it  not  been  to 
enter  a proteft  again!!  a popular  opinion,  that  Sea  Bathing  may  be  fafely 
and  advantageoufly  ufed  in  all  or  moft  of  them.  The  contrary  is  really 
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the  cafe,  in  few  diforders  of  this  clafs  ought  it  to  be  ufed  ; and  in  {till 
fewer  will  it  do  good.  The  warm  medicated  Bath  is  efficacious  in  al- 
moft  all  cutaneous  complaints.  And  Sea  Bathing  is  only  recommend- 
able  when  the  eruption  has  nearly  difappeared,  and  for  the  purpofe  of 
bracing. 

Scrophula,  or  Struma. 

This  formidable,  this  calamitous  difeafe,  prolific  fource  of  more  an- 
guifh  than  almoft  all  the  ills  that  were  contained  in  Pandora’s  ample 
box ! Whofe  poifon  has  fpread,  and  is  ftili  Ipreading  over  every  part  of 
Britain,  and  of  Europe  ! Who,  Proteus-like,  affumes  every  form  that 
can  agonize  the  parent,  the  hufband,  the  friend,  the  participant  of  every 
tender  tie  ! Whofe  infidious  attack  eludes,  and  whofe  ftrong  grafp  defies 
alike  the  powers  of  medicine  and  philofophy  ! * This  difeafe  has  been 
faid  to  admit  a cure  from  Sea  Bathing,  and  drinking  Sea  Water.  But 
by  the  term  Scrophula,  or  Evil,  is  only  meant  that  affeftion  of  the  lym- 
phatic fyflem  which  appears  in  fwellings  about  the  throat  and  neck, 
and  alfo  of  the  joints,  and  is  commonly  affociated  with  debility  and  dif- 
eafes  of  the  glands  of  other  parts.  Modern  experience,  however,  gives  a 
preference  in  thefe  cafes  to  warm  bathing.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  complaint,  I have  feen  the  belt  effects  from  Sea  Bathing,  and  from 
drinking  Sea  Water  in  fuch  quantity  as  juft  to  keep  the  bowels  lax.  I 
have  alfo  feen  good  effects  from  the  application  of  the  pod  of  the  alga  ma- 
rina ( Fucus  veficulojus ) upon  the  tumid  glands  of  the  neck.  A generous 
diet,  regular  and  long  continued  exercife,  a dry  warm  air,  and  well 
conducted  medicine,  are  neceffary  to  produce  a healthy  a&ion  in  the 
lymphatics,  of  which  this  is  allowed  to  be  a difeafe.  The  neceffity  of 

* There  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  Scrophula  is  the  predifpofing  caufe  of  moft  confumptions, 
of  water  in  the  head,  of  incurvated  fpine,  white  fwellings,  pfoas  abcefs,  tabes,  various  ulcers, 
fome  difeafes  of  the  iiver,  & c.&c.  Nay,  perhaps,  of  cancer  itfelf.  Hinc  ilJae  lacrymae ! 
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perfeverance  will  be  readily  acknowledged  when  it  is  underftaod  that 
this  difeafe  is  hereditary,  as  well  a.s  acquired.  I do  not,  therefore,  look 
upon  Sea  Bathing  as  a fpecific,  but  only  as  a powerful  auxiliary. 

Obstructions. 

Under  this  head  is  meant  only  that  date  of  health  too  often  expe- 
rienced about  the  age  of  13,  14,  and  fometimes  later,  by  the  female 
(and  fometimes  by  the  male)  fex.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  known  by 
lofs  of  colour,  of  appetite,  of  flrength,  and  of  fpirits.  Pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  fhortnefs  of  breath,  particularly  in  afcending  a hill  or  flair, 
.reluctance  from  motion,  latitude,  indifference,  and  other  fymptoms, 
unneceffary  to  diltinguifh  in  this  place,  efpecially  as  they  vary  with 
each  particular  cafe.  Perhaps  no  complaint  requires  more  nice  atten- 
tion with  refpect  to  Sea  Bathing  and  the  ufe  of  medicine,  than  this. 
I have  known  an  ill  managed  courfe  of  Sea  Bathing  produce  great  mif- 
chief.  And  irreparable  evils  from  the  administration  of  violent  forcing 
medicines,  as  they  are  called,  exhibited  by  Lady  Bountifuls  and  others,. of 
every  rank.  The  languor  and  unequal  action  of  the  arterial  and  abforbent 
fyftems  are  very  great  in  this  diforder  j which  is  probably  occafioned 
by  the  energy  of  the  brain  being  at  this  time  exerted  chiefly  in  develop- 
ing the  organs  of  future  reproduction ; for  as  foon  as  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms of  the  completion  of  this  effential  bufinefs  appear,  the  fyftem  gra- 
dually recovers,  and  health  is  reftored.  It  is  a lingular  phenomenon, 
but  often  obferved  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  nature,  that  the  opera- 
tions for  continuing  the  fpecies,  abfolutely  encroach  upon  the  life  of  the 
individual.  And  no  doubt  hundreds  of  females  have  perifhed  under 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  effect  this  change,  either  through  neglect  or 
wretchednefs. 

The  method  of  cure  follows  very  naturally  thefe  fuggeftions,  and  it 
may  perhaps  receive  force  from  the  fuccefs  that  attends  the  remedies 
generally  known  and  exhibited  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  true,  with  more  or 
lefs  difcernment.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
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laid  under  General  Debility.  Scarborough  affords  its  air,  its  waters,  its 
rides,  its  walks,  its  various  Baths  of  Sea  Water,  and  the  delightful  exer- 
cife  of  failing. 

Intermittent,  or  Ague. 

Scarborough  offers  the  mo  ft  certain  and  fpeedy  cure  for  this  difeafe, 
•when  it  is  the  confequence  of  refidence  in  low  or  marfhy  Situations. 
This  complaint,  in  its  commencement,  often  fo  eafy  of  cure,  after  a 
long  continuance  becomes  uncommonly  intractable.  Its  habitual  re- 
currence renders  it  lefs  afflicting  in  its  ftages  ; but  it  contaminates  the 
Bream  of  life,  diforders  the  liver,  and  other  vifcera,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  innumerable  ills.  Whilft  the  constitution,  however,  remains 
found,  Sea  Bathing,  Sailing,  8tc.'  are  Specific.  When  the  eyes  and  fldn 
obtain  a yellow  hue,  the  urine  a high  colour  and  a thick  Sediment,  the 
Bowels  coftive,  the  legs  and  feet  Swelled ; the  warm  Sea  Bath,  and  pro- 
per remedies  muft  prepare  the  way  to  a dip  in  the  ocean.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  liver  is  fuppofed  with  great  probability  of  truth  to  be  difeafed, 
and  will  therefore  require-  a particular  mode  of  treatment... 

Gout.. 

The  propriety  of  cold  bathing  in  this  difeafe  is  uneftablifhed,  at  pre- 
fent,  by  general  praCtice.  The  fafety  or  danger  muft,  however,  hinge 
upon  what  has  fo  often  been  noticed,  and  what  indeed  muft  always  be 
attended  to  in  the  exhibition  of  powerful  remedies.  I have  no  doubt 
of  the  utility  of  Sea  Bathing  in  almoft  every  ftage  of  the  Gout,  provided 
the  fubjeCI  be  young,  or  the  conftitution  unimpaired.  In  the  intervals 
of  regular  Gout  its  effeCls  are  moft  falutary.  And  what  is  called  flying 
Gouty  Sea  Bathing  has  often  under  my  own  eye,  brought  on  a fit  in  the 
feet.  The  irregular  pains  of  the  ftomach  with  erudations  of  air,  quick 
pains  of  ftiort  duration  in  the  joints,  are  often  much  relieved  thereby: 
But  for  elderly,  emaciated  fubjeCls,  who  have  lived  intemperately,  the 
warm  Sea  Bath  is  a Safer,  and  more  agreeable  plan. 
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Rheumatism. 

With  Rheumatifm,  I fhall  conclude  my  catalogue  of  difeafes.  In 
chronic  Rheumatifm  we  find  the  beft  effects  from  Sea  Bathing  when- 
ever the  glow  is  general  and  perfect.  And  I believe  it  might  be  ufed 
twice  a day  in  thefe  cafes,  or  as  often  as  the  pains  return,  with  great 
advantage.  This  is  , one  of  the  difeafes,  wherein  a longer  flay  than 
ufual  might  be  recommended  with  good  effed.  When  the  pains  are  in- 
creafed,  which  fometimes  happens  after  Bathing,  a few  dofes  of  Bark 
and  Guaiacum,  and  dipping  after  a little  exercife  will  commonly  prove 
effectual.  It  has  been  faid  that  going  into  the  fea,  when  labouring 
-under  Rheumatic  pains  is  hazardous  : but  we  have  frequent  inftances 
of  people  fo  lame  and  in  fo  much  pain,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  carried 
into  the  water,  who  have  been  able  in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks,  to 

run  a race.  Where  the  limbs  are  much  contraded,  the  vapour  Bath 
or  hot  pumping  is  moft  effectual,  to  be  followed  by  Sea  Bathing. 

Some  obfervations  on  the  Bathing  of  Children  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  numerous  families  w’ho  vifit  Scarborough.  The  cuftom  of 
Bathing  Children  in  cold  water  from  their  birth  is  certainly  mofl  con- 
ducive to  health  and  comfort.  And  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  effed 
of  hereditary  difeafe,  it  muft  be  Cold  Bathing,  joined  to  a nutritious 
diet,  due  exercife  in  the  open  air,  perfed  freedom  in  apparel,  airy  bed- 
rooms, and  light  covering.  How  many  haplefs  infants  have  bread  and 
water,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  flarvation  fent  untimely  to  the  other 
world  ? How  many  live  to  lament  the  want  of  health,  and  lofs  of 
temper,  from  the  abfurd  notion  that  good  food  fliould  breed  grofs  hu- 
mours ? Happily  a plan  more  congenial  to  reafon,  and  pregnant  with 
the  beft  elfeds,  begins  to  gain  ground  amongft  us  ; and  the  puny  boy, 
and  palid  girl  are  expofed  to  the  air,  and  plunged  into  the  cold  wave. 
Their  diet  now  is  nourifhing  and  not  too  fcanty.  Sea  Bathing  cannot 
be  too  much  encouraged  for  thofe  children  especially,  * who  are  pent 
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up  at  fchools  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  who  have  little  op- 
portunity of  Bathing,  or  who  are  weak  and  fickly.  Its  effects  on  rickety 
children  has  been  long  known  and  admitted  ; and  it  is  no  lefs  powerful 
in  a variety  of  difeafes  to  which  children  are  fubjedled,  either  from 
their  parents,  their  manner  of  being  fed,  * and  clothed,  or  from  other 
circumftances.  Change  of  air  is  very  important  to  thefe  laft,  and  Sea 
Bathing  has  decided  advantages  over  frefh  water. 

I Ihall  now  conclude  with  a few  words  on  the  bathing  of  Adults. 
They  who  have  long  hair,  or  wear  hair  powder,  will  find  it  convenient 
to  ufe  the  oiled  filk  cap  ; but  if  falhion  could  be  made  fubfervient  to 
convenience,  and  bathers  would  keep  the  hair  fhort,  and  without  pow- 
der, it  would  be  much  more  agreeable,  and  in  fome  cafes  more  bene- 
ficial to  bathe  without  a cap.  For  thofe  who  are  robuft,  the  morn- 
ing, before  breakfaft,  is  the  beft  time ; for  thofe  who  are  delicate, 
it  may  be  better  to  take  breakfaft  firft,  and  bathe  nearer  noon. — 
Both  fhould  plunge  into  the  wave,  and  return  immediately, — unlefs 
for  particular  reafons  fome  delay  is  diredled.  The  Guides,  I know,  have 
great  faith  in  the  number  three , and  often  powerfully  recommend  three 
immerfions.  They  who  bathe  for  pleafure  may  without  rifle  fubmit ; 
but  the  delicate  fhould  return  immediately,  and  be  wiped  dry,  and  in 
many  cafes  put  on  a flannel  gown  for  a moment,  until  the  feet  and  legs 
are  well  dried.  In  fome  cafes  cordials  and  previous  exercife  are  neceffary 
to  enfure  the  glow,  and  many  require  fridlion  with  dry  flannels  all 
over. 

* It  may  not  be  impertinent  here  to  caution  every  parent  againft  ufe  of  water  pap  as  it  is 
called.  I am  certain  many  hundreds  of  children  have  been  deftroyed  by  having  this  unwhole- 
fome  mixture  crammed  down  their  throats  the  moment  they  are  born,  and  for  the  firft  five  or  fix 
months  of  their  lives ; thofe  who  efcaped  thrufh,  watery  gripes,  convulfions,  and  a long  lift  of 
-et  ceteras,  have  often  retained  an  impaired  conftitution. 
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The  Maritime  fituation  of  Scarborough,  and  the  diverfity  of  foil  and" 
afpedt  in  the  vicinity,  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  inveftigation  of  the 
naturalift.  The  neighbouring  heights  produce  feveral  of  the  rare  alpine 
plants  ; f and  the  'woods  near  Hacknefs,  a variety  of  fpecies  peculiar  to 
the  North  : $ befides  thefe,  the  Jhores  of  Scarborough,  and  the  extenfive 
rocks  on  the  coaft,  furnifh  the  following  catalogue  of  marine  plants  and. 
other  natural  productions ; 

Conferva  byjjbides , (a  new  fpecies,  defcribed  by  Ellis ) a rare  plant. 

— — catenulata,  (non-defcript)  ftem  fingle,  fmalleft  towards  the  root, 

chain-like,  colour  bright  green. 

* Communicated  by  Mr.  William  Travis,  furgeon,  who  obferves,  that  thefe  catalogues  admit 
of  confiderable  augmentation. 

t Ophrys  cor  data  (the  leafl.  Twayblade),  Pyrola  rotundifolia  et  minor  (the  round  leaved  and 
lefs  Wintergreen),  Trientalis  Europea  (Chickweed  Wintergreen),  Gnaphalium  dioicum  (Cat’s- 
foot  Cudweed),  Aftragulus  glycyphyllos  et  danicus  (two  fpecies  of  the  Liquorice-vetch),  & c._ 
And  in  the  Hole  of  tlorcum  on  the  Moors,  Cornus  Suecica  (the  dwarf  Honeyfuckle),  a very  rare, 
plant. 

+ Carduus  eriophorus  (the  woolly-headed  Thiftle),  Cifius  helianthemum  (dwarf  Sunflower),. 
Prunus  padus  (cluftered  Cherry',  Equifetum  hyemale  (Dutch  Shave-grafs),  Vicia  Sylvatica  (wood 
Vetch),  O/munda  regalis  ^flowering  Fern),  &c.  The  Mere,  a fheet  of  water,  about  a mile  and  half 
from  Scarborough,  produces  the  two  fpecies  of  Nymphcca  (Water  Lily),  and  Butomus  umbellalus. 
(the  flowering  rufh). 
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Conferva  coccinea,  fcarlet  Conferva : not  frequent. 

diaphana , dotted  Conferva. 

elongata , pointed  Conferva. 

« — ■■  flofculofa , (defcribed  by  Ellis  in  Philo/,  Pran/)  a rare  fpecies. 

faniculacea , fennel-leaved  Conferva. 

fucicola , (defcribed  by  Major  Velley  in  his  fir  ft  Ea/ciculus  of 

Marine  Plants.) 

■ fucoides , Fucus  Conferva. 

littoralisy  foft  Conferva.. 

nigra,  black  Conferva. 

— — para/itica,  feathered  Conferva  : — rare. 

pennata , pinnated  Conferva : not  common;. 

plumula , (defcribed  by  Ellis  in  Philo/.  Pranf) 

polymorph  a , palmated  Conferva.. 

rubra , red  Conferva. 

•  rupe/ris,  rock  Conferva. 

fpongio/d,  fponge  Conferva. 

tomento/a,  flock  Conferva : the  laft  five  fpecies  very  common; 

Fucus *  * aculeatus , prickly  Fucus,  rather  fcarce. 

alatus , winged  Fucus,  not  uncommon. 

articulatus , articulated  Fucus, . 

canaliculatus , furrowed  Fucus,  . 

■  capillaris , capillary  Fucus,  very  fcarce. 

ceranoides , buck’s-horn  Fucus,  feveral  varieties. 

—  — coccineus,Pzzx\zt  Fucus,  a beautiful  fpecies,  very  frequent, 

confervoid.es i rough  Fucus, 

dentatus , dented  Fucus. 

digit atus,  fingered  Fucus. 

•  filicinus , fern-leaved  Fucus. 

—  /Hum , thread  Fucus. 

■ hypoglojfum , (a  new  fpecies,  defcribed  in  the  Linnean  Pran/a&ions.) 

— laciniatus,  jagged  Fucus. 

* The  larger  fpecies  of  Fucus  are  colle&ed  into  heaps  on  the  Ihores,  and  burnt  into  Kelp,  an 
article  principally  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  Alum. 
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Fucus  lore  us , narrow-leaved  Fucus  or  Sea  Thongs. 

lycopodioides , Cat’s-tail  Fucus  ; very  rare,  is  defcribed  in  the  3d 

edit,  of  Dr.  Withering’s  Arratigement  of  Britijh  Plants , not 
in  the  former. 

— — nodofus , knotted  Fucus. 

palmatus , handed  Fucus  or  Dulfe  : in  the  North  of  Ireland,  it  is 

boiled  and  eaten. 

■  -■  plicatus , matted  Fucus. 

—  pinnatlfdus , wing-cleft  Fucus. 

. — — plumofus , feathered  Fucus. 

. purpurafcens , purple  Fucus. 

rubens , reddilh  Fucus. 

faccharinus , fweet  Fucus. 

. — fangmneus , dock-leaved  Fucus. 

ferratus , ferrated  Fucus. 

fdiquofus , podded  Fucus. 

verrucofus , warty  Fucus. 

. veficulofui , oak-leaved  Fucus.* 

viridis , a very  delicate  plant,  defcribed  in  FTcvtz  Danica ; it  was 

found  growing  here  by  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  Bart,  and 
has  not  before  been  introduced  into  the  Britifh  Catalogue. 

XJlva  comprejfa , flat  Ulva  or  Laver.  Tape  Laver. 

ff  ulofa , pipe  Ulva. 

ffca , brown  Ulva. 

■  lattuca , oyfter  Ulva  or  Laver  ; f boiled  with  vinegar  and  fait,  it  is 

fometimes  eaten  as  a pickle. 

linza,  ribbon  Ulva. 

plumofa , feathered  Ulva  : very  rare- 

rubens , reddifh  Ulva. 

—  umbdicalis , navel  Ulva. 

* Its  pods  very  ufeful  in  Jcrophulous  cafes.  “See  page  201. 
i Called  alfo  Lettuce  Laver  or  Oyfter-green ; and  in  Scotland,  Green  Slolte. 
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CRUSTACEA  et  TESTACEA— SHELL-FISH  and  SHUTS, 

Cancer  depur at  or,  the  cleanfer  Crab. 

araneus , the  fpider  Crab. 

Jlrig°fusi  the  plated  Lob  Her. 

BernardiiSy  Bernard  the  Hermit. 

Sepia  Loligo , the  great  Cuttle-fi£h. 

fepiola , the  fmall  ditto. 

— — officinalis , the  Ink  Fifli. 

Echinus  efculentus , * the  Sea  Hedge-hog. 

fpatagus , the  Sea  Egg. 

Chiton  marginatus , the  marginated  Chiton. 

lavis,  the  fmooth  Chiton. 

Lepas  balanus , the  common  Englijh  Barnacle. 

balanoides , the  fulcated  Balanus  or  Acorn-filh. 

Pholas  dattylus,  the  Piddock. 

. candidus , the  white  Pholas. 

crifpatus , the  curled  ditto. 

Solen  fdiqua , the  pod  Razor. 

Tellina  incarnatay  the  Carnation  Tellina. 

Cardium  aculeatum , the  aculeated  Cockle, 

Mactra  Jlultorum , Simpleton’s  Madtra. 

. folida , ftrong  Madlra. 

- ■ — lutraria , large  Madlra. 

* This  fhell-fifh  is  eaten  by  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  in  old  times  was  a fa- 
vourite  difh.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  firft  difh  at  the  famous  fupper  of  Lentulus,  when  he  was 
made  Flamen  Martialis,  Prieft  of  Mars:  by  fome  of  the  concomitant  difhes,  however,  it  would 
feem  defigned  only  as  a whet  for  the  fecond  courfe. 
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See  Macrolius  as  quoted  by  Arbutbnot . 
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Don  ax  trunculus , yellow  Donax. 

Venus  mcrcaiaria , commercial  Verms  or  Clam.. 
Pecten  maximus , the  great  Scallop. 

My  til  us  modiolus , the  great  Muflel. 

Buccinum  lapillus , the  mafly  Whelk.  * 

• — undatum , the  waved  ditto. 

* Jlriatum , the  ftriated  ditto. 

Mu  rex  corneus , the  long  Whelk. 

defpcftus , the  defpifed  Murex.. 

Patella  pelluclda^  tranfparent  Limpet.. 


ZOOPHYTES— CORALLINES,  &c*.. 

Alcyonium  digit atum , dead  Man’s  Hand. 

Spongia  oculata , branched  Sponge. 

Flustra  foliatea , broad-leaved  Hornwrack,  or  Sea  Matt; 

• truncata , narrow-leaved  Hornwrack,  or  fquare-topp’d  S^a. 

Matt. 

pllofa^  irregular  fpongy  foliaceous  Coralline,  or  hairy  Sea 

Matt. 

carbafea , Lawn  Sea  Matt. 

. dentata , toothed  Sea  Matt. 

Tubularia  indivifa , tubular  Coralline, •, 

ffulofa , Bugle  Coralline.  „ 

mufcoides , tubular  wrinkled  Coralline. 

* This  Englifh  (hell. produces  the  purple  dye,  analogous  to  the  purpura  of  the  Antients:  its  nfe 
has  been  long  fince  fuperfeded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Coccus  Cadi , or  the  Cochineal  Beetle: 
but  as  a matter  of  curioftty  the  procefs  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Britijh  Zoology.  See 
Vol.  IV.  Page  103. 
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Corallin A officinalis , Coralline  of  the  Shops. 

rubcns , red  thread  Coralline. 

■  crijlata , crefted  or  cock’s-comb  Coralline. 

corniculata , white  (lender  jointed  Coralline. 

fpermophoros , feed-bearing  Coralline. 

Sertularia  f rofacea , lily-flowering  Coralline. 

■  — pumila , Sea-oak  Coralline. 

operculata , Sea-hair. . 

tamarifca , Sea  Tamarilk. 

— abietina , Sea  Fir. 

■ cuprejjina , Sea  Cyprefs. 

■  argentea , Squirrel’s  Tail. 

•  rugofa , Snail-trefoil  Coralline. 

halecina , Herring-bone  Coralline. 

muricata , Sea  Hedge-hog  Coralline. 

thujay  Bottle-brufh  Coralline. 

falcata , flckle  Coralline. 

antennina , Lobfter’s-horn  Coralline,  or  Sea  Beard, 

•  verticillata , Horfe  Tail. 

volubilis , fmall  climbing  Coralline, 

■ ■ — ■ 7^2,  Grape  Coralline. 

— lendigeray  Nit  Coralline. 

—  dichotomay  Sea-thread  Coralline. 

— geniculata , knotted  Sea-thread  Coralline, 

■ ' fpinofa , Silk  Coralline. 

— : polyzonias , great  Tooth  Coralline. 

lichenaftrum , Sea  Spleenwort. 

loriculatay  Coat  of  Mail  Coralline. 

fajligiata , foft-feathered  Coralline.  . 

aviculariay  Bird’s-head  Coralline.  . 

i This  Catalogue  of  Sertularia  (Linn.)  comprehends  feveral  of  JEZ/uV  Genus,  Cellar ia, 
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Sertularia  fcrupofa , creeping  ftony  Coralline. 

■  repens , creeping  Coralline. 

ciliata,  ciliated  Coralline. 

eburnea , tufted  Ivory  Coralline. 

cor  nut  a,  Goat’s-horn  Coralline. 

lor ic  at  a , Bull’s-horn  Coralline. 

• cufcuta , Dodder-like  Coralline. 

frutefcens , fhrubby  Coralline ; noticed  by  EUis,  as  peculiar 

to  Scarborough. 

jili cula.  Fern  Coralline  ; ditto. 

■ ■ pinajler , Sea  Pine. 

Millepora/z/^Vo/^,  porous  Efchara. 

tubuloja , fmall  purple  Efchara. 
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PETREFACTIONS,  &c. 

Ammonites,  round. 

1.  Common  fort,  with  a fmooth  circumference. 

2.  With  two  furrows  on  the  circumference,  and  the  ridges  little  more 

than  half  way  down  the  fides. 

3.  With  two  furrows  on  the  circumference,  and  with  prominent  ridges. 

Nautilites  or  Ammonites,  comprejfed • 

1.  Large  with  a crenated  circumference. 

2.  With  waved  ridges. 

3.  With  figmoid  or  curved  ridges. 

4.  With  bifid  ridges  and  acute  circumference. 

Ammonoides  Linnei  : 

Round  and  including  one  another. 

1.  With  the  folds  a little  oblique. 

2.  With  the  folds  dire  61. 

3.  With  ditto,  and  more  comprelfed  than  the  two  former. 

Argonautites  Linnei. 

1.  Without  divifions  and  filled  internally  with  Ammonites. 

Echinites. 

1.  Cordati.  3.  Ovarii. 

.2.  Difcoides.  4.  Galeati. 

Ostracitje. 

1.  The  common  fort. 

2.  With  an  indented  edge. 

,3.  Sulcated  land  oyfter  (at  Seamer  Lime-ftone  Quarry). 

3 H Belemnites. 
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Belemnites. 

1.  The  common  fort. 

2.  Suecicus  Linn,  diflepimentis  hemifphericis  more  nautili, 

3.  Suecicus  compreffus. 

Dendrites. 

1.  Filices.  2.  Mufci.  3.  Corticis., 

jEtites. 

x.  Geodes. 

2,  Spurius  crufta  pyriticofa.. 

Lignum  petrifacftum. 

Anomia  ftriata  feu  fulcata. 

Gryphites  curved. 

* larger  and  lefler,  curved, 

Pedlenitae. 

Carditae. 

Selenites. 

Trochitae. 

Mytilites  feu  Mufculites. 

Penna  marina  petrifadla. 

Buccinites. 

Entrochus. 

Mica  argentea  granatis  interfparfa. 

Granites  granatis  et  micis  abundans. 

Pifolithis  cum  coralliis  petrifa&is. 

Pyrites,. 

1.  Tetraidus  feu  triangularis.  Linn. 

2.  Hexaidrus  feu  cubicus.  Linn. 

3.  Globofus. 

A.  Textura  Chalybeata. 

Fer- 
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. Ferrum, 

r.  Hepaticum  folidum. 

2.  Ochra  cruftata. 

Spatum. 

r.  Rhomboidum. 

2.  Cuneiforme. 

3.  Efflorefcens. 

Septariaw- 

1.  Venis  fubalbis. 

2.  Venis  ferruginous. 

Orthoceratites  re<5tus. 

IJrtica  Marina  feu  pifcis  Vaginalis, 
Oflerias. 

Porpites. 

Lithoftrotion. 

Corallium  album  foffile. 

Junci  lapidei. 

Icthyperia. 

Lamiodontes  feu  glolfopetras. 

Vertebra  folhlis. 


Bituminosa, 

Foflil  black  pitch  of  thick  conliftence. 

Jet  in  detached  maffes,  and  in  veins  between  the  rocks, 
Petroleum  in  the  cavities  of  comprelTed  Nautiliteso 


SECT. 


TRADE. 


HE  polTeffion  of  absolute  perfection  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  any 


JL  fituation ; there  being,  generally,  fome  local  inconveniences  to 
counter-balance  the  advantages ; and  Scarborough,  though  in  poflellion 
of  a convenient  port,  has  a reltriCted  commerce.  The  vicinity  of  fterile 
moors,  and  a neighbouring  diftriCl  far  from  populous,  without  any 
water-communication  with  the  interior  country,  are  formidable  impe- 
diments to  the  extenlion  of  Trade,  and  effentially  operate  to  check  the 
fpirit  of  enterprize. 

Shipping,  and  its  dependencies,  are  the  principal  branches,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  molt  generally  interefted. — Ship-Building  forms 
an  important  objeCt  of  employment,  and  is  a great  fource  of  emolu- 
ment j but  it  is  precarious,  and  fubjeCt  to  fudden  fluctuations.  The 
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following  account  of  drips  built  * at  Scarborough,  for  a feries  of  years, 
will  drew  how  materially  it  is  affeCted  at  different  periods. 


Years. 

Ships  Built. 

Regiftered  Tonnage 

>785 

H 

1766  tons. 

I786 

12 

2014  do. 

r-. 

00 

i-H 

8 

1017  do. 

1788 

8 ‘ 

1251  do. 

1789 

4 

607  do. 

1790 

7 

940  do. 

1791 

9 

1496  do. 

1792 

9 

1417  do. 

17$3 

13 

2681  do. 

I794 

1 1 

1 9 1 1 do. 

*795 

10 

1880  do. 

1796 

10 

1858  do. 

*797 

8 

1452  do. 

Scarborough  has  not  increafed  in  dripping  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  fome  other  fea-ports,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  a lefs  degree  of 
enterprize,  ariling  from  particular  circumftances. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  drips  belonging  to  this  port, 
may  be  eftimated  nearly  at  30,000  tons  ; but  it  will  not  appear  fo 
much  by  the  Cuftom-Houfe  books  (at  Scarborough),  as  many  of  the 
{hips  are  regiftered  in  London. 

The  great  deficiency  of  authentic  documents,  in  former  times,  pre- 
vents the  introduction  of  an  extendve  account  of  the  progreffive  incrcafe 
of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  drips  belonging  to  Scarborough. 

In  the  year  163,8.  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  commanded 
lifts  to  be  tranlmitted  to  the  Admiralty  from  the  different  fea-ports, 
containing  the  number  of  their  refpeCtive  drips,  with  their  names  and 
burthens  : the  reprefentation  from  Scarborough,  on  this  occadon,  fhews 

* The  (hips  are  launched  in  cradles,  on  an  inclined  plane,  at  low  water. 
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that  only  twenty  or  twenty-two  {hips  of  large  fize,  then  belonged  to 
the  port ; and  that  the  others  were  “ fmall  barques , between  twenty  and 
fixty  tons  burthen .” 

In  the  year  1730,  the  {hips  of  the  greateft  burthen  did  not  exceed 
240  tons  meafurement,  and  the  number  of  that  defeription  was  under 
twenty  ; the  reft  were  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and 
their  number  about  feventy  : — the  aggregate  tonnage  might  be  efti- 
mated  at  12,000  tons. 

The  fhips,  from  this  latter  period,  gradually  increafed  in  burthen ; 
but  the  whole  number  in  1 780,  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  two. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  number  of  fhips  was  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
hve,  meafuring  25,600  tons. 

In  1797,  there  appears  to  have  been  a fmall  declenlion.  The 
number , at  the  clofe  of  the  year,  was  only  one  hundred  and  lixty-two, 
and  the  whole  of  the  regiftered  tonnage,  by  the  Cuftom-Houfe  books, 
(at  Scarborough)  24,319  tons.. 

The  only  Manufactories  in  the  place  are  thofe  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  {hipping.  There  are  two  of  cordage,  and  one  of 
fail-cloth. 

The  Shops  are  numerous  and  well  ftored  with  a variety  of  mif- 
cellaneous  articles  ; but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  fo  extenfive  a 
competition  cannot  fail  of  proving  injurious  to  the  traders-  This  is 
certainly  a juft  opinion  ; yet,  when  the  extent  of  the  population,  the 
vifitors  in  the  Spaw-Seafon,  and  the  great  refort  of  people  to  the 
Markets , from  the  neighbouring  villages,  are  confidered,  the  general 
confumption  will  be  found  greater  than  would  appear,  from  a fuperfir 
cial  obfervation.. 

The  Markets  at  Scarborough  have  been  of  more  importance  to< 
commerce  than  is  generally  imagined  j and  the  following  detail  of  the 
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decay  of  trade,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  (1600),  occafioned 
by  the  competition  of  Seamer  Market , is  curious  and  interefting. 

It  was  proved,*  that  before  the  efablijhment  of  Seamer  Market , there 
were  eight  Bakers  at  Scarborough,  afterwards , only  four  ; and  the 
quantity  of  wheat  brought  to  Scarborough  Market,  which  had  been 
from  twelve  to  twenty  quarters,  or  more,  weekly,  was  then  reduced 
to  three  quarters,  and  fometimes  did  not  exceed  one.  The  Cordwainers 
were  decreafed  from  fourteen  to  five,  having  fettled  at  Seamer  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  ; and  the  bale  of  hides  (from  Malton,  Pickering, 
and  Whitby)  at  Scarborough  Market,  had  totally  ceafed. — Of  four 
Drapers  there  did  not  remain  one ; the  Glovers  were  reduced  from  fix 
to  three  ; the  Butchers  from  eight  to  four  ; “ and  thefe  all  have  not 
now  (the  detail  dates)  fo  much  utterance  in  a weke  as  one  had  then  on 
a markett  daye.”  The  Weavers  were  decreafed  in  number  from  four- 
teen to  four  ; the  Taylors  (formerly,  twenty  houfeholders)  to  nine* 
very  poor  ; and  the  Victuallers  from  forty,  or  more,  to  twenty.  Of  the 
Smiths , the  principal  one  had  removed  to  Seamer ; the  reft  were  ex- 
tremely indigent..  It  was  moreover  proved  that  the  grabs  grew  in 
the  Market-Place  at  Scarborough,  after  the  eftablifhment  of  Seamer 
Market,  and  that  the  fhippingf  and  houfes  were  gone  much  to  decay. 
It  was  likewife  proved  that  a Market  had  been  holden  at  Scarborough 
long  before  any  at  Seamer;  and  that  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
the  Markets  of  Filey,  Sherborne,  and  Brompton,  (all  farther  diftant 
than  Seamer)  had  been  fupprefied  for  the  benefit  of  that  at  Scar- 
borough. It  was  alfo  pleaded  that  the  town  of  Scarborough  paid  a 
fee-farm  rent  of  ninety- one  pounds  to  the  Crown,  which  was  raifed 
by  the  Gablage , Corn-Polls , and  Rent  of  Mills ; the  firft  of  which  was 
diminilhed,  by  the  decay  of  houfes,  from  thirty  pounds  to  twenty, 
the  fecond,  much  decreafed,  and  the  Mills,  which  had  formerly  yielded 

*~By.  a ftatement  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Borough,  and  by  viva  voce  witnelTes. 

+ Attcfted  by  the  Matter  of  the  Trinity  Houfe  and  others. 
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twenty  pounds,  were  then  in  ruin,  and  the  tenants  totally  impoverifhed ; 
and  that  the  town  was  alfo  liable  to  a double  tax  * or  fubhdy  of  one 
hundred  marks,  befides  other  heavy  public  charges. 

There  are  two  fmall  annual  Fairs  holden  at  Scarborough,  princi- 
pally for  cattle  ; the  one  on  Holy  Thurfday,  the  other  on  Old  Mar- 
tinmas Day. 

The  Markets  are  twice  in  the  week,  viz.  on  Thurfday  and  Satur- 
day. They  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  excellent  provifions  of  every 
kind. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Port  is  principally  confined  to  the  follow- 
ing articles  : 

The  Exports  confifl  of  Corn,  Butter  in  firkins,  Hams,  Bacon,  and 
Salt-Fifh. 

The  Imports  are,  Coals  f from  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland  ; — Timber, 
Deals,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Iron  from  the  Baltic  ; — Brandy  and  Geneva 
from  Holland  ; — Wine  from  Portugal,  via  Hull ; and  Groceries  from 
London. 


* The  prefent  annual  amount  of  the  land-tax  is,  for  Scarborough,  224I.  2s. — for  Walfgrave,  44b 
There  are  in  Scarborough,  ,593  houfes  affeffed  lor  taxes;  and  in  Walfgrave,  32, 

t About  8000  chaldrons  annually. — The  average  price  of  coal  for  the  prefent  year  (1798)  is 
2.1.  is.  per  chaldron,  which,  by  the  cujlomary  meafure  of  Scarborough,  contains  64  Winehefter 
bufhels,  and  weighs  about  2 tons  7 cwt. 
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The  annexed  Table  contains  the  annual  amount  of  the  Duties  of  the 

* r r * ? r * \ T 

Port,  from  the  year  1785. 


Years. 

£■ 

d. 

Years. 

£■ 

I785 

1 1,149  * 

6 

2 

1792 

5*r34 

*3 

I786 

4^74 

H 

8 

1 793 

6,067 

8 

I787 

3*5^4 

10 

7 

1794 

5*6  7° 

16 

03 

CO 

4*°°5 

!3 

9 

*795 

2,432 

J3 

I789 

3*734 

16 

2 

1796 

3*267 

0 

I79° 

4*775 

*3 

8 

*797 

3*056 

18 

1791 

4,798 

16 

0 

. 

d. 

2 

7 

1 

5 

1 1 

9 


The  internal  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  commerce  of  the  port, 
'without  a Canaly  muft  ever  languifh.  This  appeared  in  fo  ftriking  a 
point  of  view,  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1 794,  to  carry 
the  plan  of  a Canal  into  execution.  The  liberal  fpirit  which  prevailed, 
at  the  opening  of  the  bufinefs,  promifed  a favourable  iffue  ; but  fome 
unpleafant  circumffances  arofe,  which,  combined  with  other  caufes, 
rendered  a plan  of'  great  public  utility  abortive. 


The  practicability  was  generally  admitted.  The  Purveys  and  reports 
of  Mr.  Cockfhutt,  the  engineer,  {hewed  that  the  Country  was  extremely 
well  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  and  that  the  Canal,  when  completed, 
would  afford  a conffant  and  uninterrupted  communication,  with  a 
lucrative  profpeCt  to  adventurers,  on  terms  as  reafonable  as  any  fimilar 
navigation  in  the  kingdom. 


* The  great  declenfion  in  the  duties  from  .the  year  1785,  was  occafioned  by  the  Aft,  25  Geo.  III. 
•which  obliged  all  (hips  to  clear  out,  and  pay  their  duties  at  the  leading  port.  Previous  to  this, 
the  fhips  in  the  coal  trade  belonging  to  Scarborough,  bound  to  Holland,  or  any  other  foreign 
part,  paid  their  duties  at  this  port,  though  they  loaded  at  Newcaftle  or  Sunderland. 
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The  following  is  Mr.  Cockfhutt’s  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  com- 
pleting the  Canal,  (and  the  expected  produce  of  the  tolls)  which  he  de- 
clared, as  his  opinion,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  intended  purpofe, 
fuppofing  the  Canal  to  be  30  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and  feet  deep. 
“ Cutting  the  Canal  from  Scarborough  to  the  Coda,  * £.  s.  d. 

“ including  the  Branch  to  Pickering  ; alfo  deep-cutting, 

“ banking,  and  extra-work  ; diftance,  23  miles  1 
“ furlong  - --  --  --  - 13,462  15  o 

“ Sea-Lock  and  Bafon  at  Scarborough  - 2,500  o o 

“ Twenty-four  Locks  ------  12,200  o o 

“ Accommodation  Bridges,  Culverts,  Weirs,  Back- 
“ Drains  ; Aqueducts  over  the  Derwent,  Thornton, 

“ and  Pickering  Becks;  Refervoirs  andWater-Courfes; 

“ Road  Bridges,  Land  to  be  purchafed,  with  tempo- 
“ rary  damages  - - - i?,#7  o o 

“ Ten  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  expences  of  the  act,8cc.  4,671  o o 
<l  The  Line  from  the  Cofta  to  How-Keld-Head  Mill ; 

“ diftance,  8 miles  and  8 chains  ; the  particulars 
“ calculated  as  above  ------  13,731  18  2 

The  Branch  from  near  Pickering  towards  Malton,  if 
“ communicating  with  the  Derwent  near  Mr.  Baker’s 
“ farm,  as  appears  practicable  ; diftance,  3 miles  2 
“ furlongs  6 chains  ; according  to  the  fame  mode  of 
“ calculation  -------  5,964  14  o 

71,087  7 2 

8,419  11  o 
79,506  18  2 

Near  Malton. 


ei  If  not  communicating  with  the  Derwent,  but  carried 
“ on  feparately  to  Malton,  as  in  the  plan,  the  addi- 
4‘  tional  expence  will  be  - 


Sub- 
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44  Subftance  of  the  reports  refpedling  the  expedled  produce  of  the 
14  Tolls  upon  the  Canal,  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

44  Grain. — It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  tillage-land 
44  lying  within  the  influence  of  the  Canal,  is  about 
“53,760  acres  ; which,  at  a moderate  eftimate,  after 
44  allowing  for  feed-corn,  confumption  for  horfes, 

44  domeftic  ufes,  8cc.  will  leave  the  quantity  of  24,303 
44  tons  of  corn  ; and  fuppoflng,  for  the  diftance  of  four 
44  miles  from  Scarborough,  no  part  of  the  above  quan- 
44  tity  to  be  conveyed  along  the  Canal,  there  will  yet 
44  remain  for  an  average  diftance  upon  the  fame,  1 3 
44  miles,  which  will  produce  the  fum  of  - - - 3,949  4 9 

44  Lime  Coals.-*— The  fallow  lands,  which  may  be  eftimated 
44  at  one-third  of  the  tillage,  and  allowing  two  chal- 
44  drons  of  lime  for  each  acre  of  fuch  fallow  upon  the 
44  hill-lands,  and  three  chaldrons  per  acre  upon  the 
44  grounds  in  the  valley,  will  amount  to  46,813  tons, 

44  including  the  coals  neceflary  to  burn  the  fame  : 

44  This  weight  will  be  moved  half  the  diftance  on  the 
44  Canal  from  Pickering  to  Scarborough,  viz.  1 if  miles, 


“ and  will  amount  to  ------  6,729  17  4 

*4  Houfehold  Coals , confumed  Weft  ward  of  Pickering,  740 
44  chaldrons  ; — which  being  moved  different  diftances, 

44  may  reafonably  be  computed  at  - - 157  o o 

44  The  fame  article  confumed  Eaftward  of  Pickering,  and 
44  including  that  place,  2,372  chaldrons ; — which 
44  being  averaged  to  move  ten  miles,  will  amount  to  296  10  o 
44  Oak  'Timber,  1000  tons,  conveyed  all  the  length  of  the 

Canal  - - - - - - - - 375  o © 

44  Fir  Timber , 50a  tons,  fold  from  Scarborough,  carried 

44  on  the  Canal  1 5 miles  - » - - - 93  1 5 o 


Carried  forward  11,601  7 1 

“ Wool ; 
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Brought  over  11,601  7 r 

“ Woo!,  1 600  packs,  moving  from  Seamer  to  Malton,  at 
“ 6cl.  per  pack 

“ Butter  Firkins , 2,500— 62  tons,  eftimated  to  be  carried 
“ twenty  miles  ------ 

“ Bacon,  453  tons,  15  miles  - - - _ . 

“ Total,  exclufive  of  Groceries,  Flax,  Iron,  Bricks,  Tiles,. 

“ Slates,  Manufactured  Goods,  and  various  other 
“ articles  not  enumerated  - 11  >74!  15  io 

“ Suppofing  the  Toll  to  be  only  computed  at  the  low 
“ rate  of  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  by  deducting  one-third 
“ from  the  above  amount,  the  produce  then  will  be  7,827  17  3 

“Which,  after  a deduction  of  1800I.  annually  for  agencies,  fupport, 
“and  repairs  of  the  Canal,  leaves  a balance  of  602 7I.  17s.  3d. — - 
“ Equal  to  more  than  j even  and  an  half per  cent . upon  the  full  eflimate*. 


40  o o 

15  10  o 
84  18  9 


FISHERIES. 

The  Ff series  would  be  a profitable  branch  of  trade  at  Scarborough, 
if  they  were  under  a regular,  judicious  management,  and  properly  ex- 
tended. 

There  is  an  abundant  variety  of  excellent  fifh  upon  the  coaft  ; but 
not  fufficient  induftry  and  enterprife  in  the  fifhermen  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  fuch  an  advantage.  Some  efforts  were  made  a few  years  ago 
to  increafe  the  Five-Men  Boat * fifhery;  Several  gentlemen  of  the  town 

* The  Five-Men  Boats  (the  larger  kind  of  fifhing-boats,)  are  forty-fix  feet  long,  fixteen  feet 
eight  inches  broad,  fix  feet  three  inches  deep,  clincher  built,  fharp  in  the  bottom,  have  one  deck, 
with  a large  hatchway  in  the  middle,  meafure  about  fifty-eight  tons,  and  are  fwift  failers. 
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adventured  {hares  in  the  boats  ; but  the  want  of  unanimity  and  per- 
feverance  in  the  filhermen  defeated  the  attempt. 

It  is  a general  complaint  with  our  filhermen,  that  the  Five-Men  Boat - 
filhery  is  not  productive,  yet  thofe  of  Filey  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay  per- 
fevere,  and  are  fuccefsfuL  There  was  an  inftance,  in  the  year  1796, 
of  two  boats  belonging  to  the  latter  place,  being  fo  fortunate,  that  the 
Jhare  of  each  man  amounted  to  near  fifty  pounds , in  the  fpace  of  five 
months , between  April  and  September.  One  of  the  Filey  boats  was  flill 
more  fuccefsful,  as  the  fhare  of  each  man  amounted  to  near  fixty  pounds 
for  the  Jammer -fifhery,  belides  the.  benefit  of  the  Yarmouth  fijhery,,  in  the 
autumn. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  popular  obfervation,  that  the 
fifh  are  not  fo  plentiful  upon  the  coaft  as  formerly,  yet  there  is  indifi 
putably  a fufficient  quantity  to  encourage  a more  confiderable  degree 
of  enterprize.  . , 

The  following  communication,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Travis,  Surgeon, 
to  Mr.  Pennant,  in  1769,  contains  an  account  of  the  Fifhing-Ground, 
and  a fummary  of  the  prefent  mode  of  fifhing  : 

“ Scarborough  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  formed  by  Whitby 
rock  on  the  North,  and  Flamborough  Flead  on  the  fouth.  The  Town 
is  feated  direcftly  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  the  weft  end  of  the  Dogger 
Bank,  which  end  (according  to  Hammond’s  Chart  of  the  North  Sea)  lies 
South  by  Wefi  and  North  by  Eafi ; but  by  a line  drawn  from  Tinmouth 
Caftle,  would  lead  about  North-weft  and  South-eaft.  Though  the 
Dogger  Bank  be,  therefore,  but  twelve  leagues  from  Flamborough  Head, 
yet  it  is  fixteen  and  a half  from  Scarborough,  twenty-three  from 
Whitby,  and  thirty-fix  from  Tinmouth  Caftle.  The  north  fide  of  the 
bank  ftretches  Eaft-north-eaft  between  thirty  and  forty  leagues,  until  it 
nearly  join  the  Long-Bank  and  jutt’s  Riff.” 

“ It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  filhermen  feldom  find  any  cod ’,  ling, 
or  other  mud  fifh  upon  the  Dogger  Bank  itfelf,  but  on  the  Hoping  edges 
and  hollows  contiguous  to  it,  the  top  of  the  bank  being  covered  with 
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a barren,  fhifting  fand,  which  affords  them  no  fubfiftence ; and  the 
water  on  it,  from  its  fhallownefs,  being  continually  fo  agitated  and 
broken,  as  to  allow  them  no  time  to  reft.  The  flat  fifh  do  not  fuffer 
the  fame  inconvenience  there ; for  when  difturbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  fea,  they  fhelter  themfelves  in  the  fand,  and  find  variety  of  fuitable 
food.  It  is  true  the  Dutch  fifh  upon  the  Dogger-Bank  ; but  it  is  alfo  true 
they  take  little,  except  foies,  fkates,  thornbacks,  plaife,  &c.  It  is  in  the 
hollows  between  the  Dogger  and  Well-Bank , that  the  cod  are  taken  which 
fupply  the  London  market.” 

“ The  Jhore  (except  at  the  entrance  of  Scarborough  Pier  and  fome  few 
other  places)  is  compofed  of  covered  rocks,  which  abound  with  lobfters 
and  crabs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  lhell-fifti : * — Beyond  thefe  rocks, 
there  is  a fpace  covered  with  clean  fand,  extending,  in  different  places, 
from  one  to  three  or  four  miles.  The  bottom,  from  hence,  all  the 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger-Bank,  is  a fcarr , f in  fome  places  very 
rugged  and  cavernous ; in  others,  fmooth,  and  overgrown  with  va- 
riety of  marine  plants,  corallines,  &c.  fome  parts  again  fpread  with 
fand  and  fhells,  others,  for  many  leagues  in  length,  with  foft  mud  and 
ooze,  furnifhed  by  the  difcharge  of  the  ‘Tees  and  Humber .” 

“ Upon  an  attentive  review  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  clearly  inferred, 
that  the  fhore  along  the  coaft  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  edges  of  the 
Dogger-Bank  on  the  other,  like  the  fides  of  a decoy,  give  a direction 
towards  our  fifhing  grounds  to  the  mighty  fhoals  of  cod  and  other  fifh, 
which  are  well  known  to  come  annually  from  the  Northern  ocean  into 
our  feas  ; and  fecondly,  that  the  great  variety  of  fifhing  grounds  near 
Scarborough  extending  upwards  of  fixteen  leagues  from  the  fhore,  afford 
fecure  retreats  and  plenty  of  food  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  fifh,  and 
alfo  fuitable  places  where  each  may  depofit  their  fpawn.” 

* There  are  no  cockles  nor  oyfters. 

+ The  fcarr  or  rock,  which  the  fifliermen  call  the  Jlream,  where  the  fifh  abundantly  refort,  is 
three  or  four  miles  from  Scarborough,  but  not  above  one  or  two  from  Robin  Hood’s  Bay  and 
Filey.  The  Rock-fifli  are  firmer  than  thofe  caught  upon  a fandy  bottom. 
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“ The  filhery  at  Scarborough  only  employs  105  men,  and  produces 
about  5,250b  per  annum,*  a trifle  to  what  it  would  produce,  were 
there  a Canal  thence  to  Leeds  and  Manchefter  ; as  it  is  probable,  it 
would  then  amount  to  ten  times  that  fum,  employ  Lome  thoufands  of 
men,  give  a comfortable  and  cheap  fubfiftence  to  our  manufacturers, 
keep  the  markets  moderately  reafonable,  enable  our  merchants  to  under- 
fell our  rivals,  and  prevent  the  hands,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  railing  in- 
furreCtions,  in  every  year  of  fcarcity,  natural  or  artificial.” 

Mode  of  Fifhing  at  Scarborough. 

“ When  the  filhermen  go  out  to  filh  in  the  Cobles , each  perfon  is  pro- 
vided with  three  lines.  Each  man’s  lines  are  fairly  coiled  upon  a flat 
oblong  piece  of  wicker-work,  the  hooks  being  baited,  and  placed  very 
regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Every  line  is  furniflied  with  280 
hook's,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  two  inches  from  each  other.  The 
hooks  are  fattened  to  the  lines  upon  fneads  of  twitted  horfe  hair,  27 
inches  in  length.” 

“ When  filhing,  there  are  always  three  men  in  each  coble,  and  confe- 
quently  nine  of  thefe  lines  are  fattened  together  and  ufed  as  one  line, 
extending  in  length  near  three  miles,  and  furnilhed  with  2,520  hooks. 
An  anchor  and  a buoy  fixed  at  the  firft  end  of  the  line,  and  the  fame  at 
the  end  of  each  man’s  lines ; in  all,  four  anchors,  which  are  commonly 
perforated  ftones,  and  four  buoys  made  of  leather  or  cork.  The  line  is 
always  ftretched  acrofs  the  current.  The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  con- 
tinue an  equal  time  upon  our  coaft,  and  when  undifturbed  by  winds, 
run  each  way  about  fix  hours.  They  are  fo  rapid,  that  the  filhermen 
can  only  {hoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the  turn  of  the  tide ; there- 
fore the  lines  always  remain  upon  the  ground  about  fix  hours.  As 
the  fame  rapidity  of  tide  prevents  their  ufing  hand-lines,  two  of  the 
people  commonly  wrap  themfelves  in  the  fail,  and  fleep  while  the 
other  keeps  a vigilant  watch,  for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  £hips, 

* The  number  of  fifhermen  has  fo  much  decreafed,  as  not  to  amount  at  prefent  to  fixty,  and 
the  produft  is  proportionately  diminifhed. 
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ana  to  obferve  the  weather,  for  ftorms  often  rife  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  is 
with  extreme  difficulty  they  efcape  to  the  fhore,  often  leaving  their  nets 
behind.” 

“ The  Five-Men  Boats  take  two  Cobles  on  board,  and  when  they  come 
upon  the  fifhing  ground,  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out  the  cobles,  and  fifh 
in  the  above  manner,  with  this  difference  only,  that  here  each  man  is 
provided  with  the  double  quantity  of  lines  ; thus  hauling  one  fet,  and 
{hooting  another  every  turn  of  tide.” 

Thefe  boats  generally  take  great  quantities  of  cod  and  ling,  which, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  are  faked,  for  exportation.  Many 
of  them  are  under  contract  with  a Merchant  in  London,  who  agrees 
for  the  whole  of  their  Summer’s  produce.  The  other  boats,  not  under 
contract,  fell  their  cod  and  ling  to  the  Fifhmongers  here,  at  the  average 
price  of  twelve  {hillings  and  fixpence  per  fcore.  The  holibuts,  turbots, 
fkates,  &c.  are  fold  by  wholefale  to  the  Fifh-women,  who  retail  , them  to 
the  Inhabitants,  or  to  the  Filh-carriers  to  be  conveyed  into  the  country. 
The  Five-Men  Boats,  during  the  winter,  do  not  go  to  fea ; but,  at  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  they  fit  out  for  the  fifhery  on  the  edge  of  the  Dogger. 
In  the  month  of  September  they  go  to  Yarmouth,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Herring  Fifhery,  until  the  latter  end  of  November. 

The  Cobles  * do  not  go  fo  far  to  fea  f as  the  large  boats,  neverthelefs 
they  take  great  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  fifh ; and,  between 
the  month  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  February,  frequently 
meet  with  abundance  of  haddocks.  X On  the  tenth  of  December,  1 7 66, 
and  about  the  fame  time,  the  year  following,  an  immenfe  fhoal  of  had- 
docks came  upon  our  coaft,  and  continued  in  roe , that  is  in  full  per- 
fection, until  the  middle  of  February.  This  fhoal  extended  from  the 

* The  Coble  is  twenty-fix  feet  long  and  five  broad,  the  floor  is  wide,  and  the  bottom  nearly 
flat,  with  a ftem  remarkably  fharp.  The  burthen  is  about  one  ton,  and  it  carries  three  men,  who 
row  with  each  a pair  of  Ihort  oars,  and  a mail  is  occafionally  ‘ ftepped,’  with  a lug-fail. 

t In  the  fummer,  they  go  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  fcarr , to  the  diftanceof  three  or  four  miles. 

^ The  migration  of  haddocks  is  frequent,  and  the  return  at  this  feafon,  of  late  years  not  fo 
regular. 
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fhore  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  from  Flamborough- 
Head  to  Tininouth  Caftle,  or,  perhaps,  much  farther  Northward.  The 
Fifhermen  loaded  their  Cobles  with  them  twice  a day,  within  the  dif- 
tance  of  a mile  from  the  harbour  of  Scarborough,  bringing,  each 
time,  near  a ton  of  filh.  The  number  of  Cobles  thus  employed,  brought 
in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  market  was  quite  glutted.  The  poor 
people  bought  the  fmaller  fort  at  one  penny,  and,  fometimes,  a half- 
penny per  fcore,  and  the  quantity  was  too  great  to  be  vended,  which 
obliged  the  Fifhermen  to  lay  up  their  Cobles  for  fome  time.  At 
the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  fhore,  they  met  with  nothing 
but  Dog-fifh,  in  immenfe  quantities,  which  had  followed  the  flioal 
of  haddocks. — At  this  period,  the  diflreffes  of  the  Poor  were  fo  great 
in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  fcarcity  and  dearnefs  of 
the  provifions,  that  dangerous  infurredlions  were  excited,  and  many 
families  were  perifhing  for  want  of  food. 

The  Fifh-market  at  Scarborough  is  upon  the  Sands , near  the  har- 
bour. In  a plentiful  feafon,  there  is  a great  variety,  viz.  cod,  ling, 
holibut,  turbot,  fkate,  codlings,  haddocks,  whitings,  herrings,  dabs, 
plaife,  foies,  gurnards,  coal-filh,  lobfters,  and  crabs. 

Befides  thefe,  the  coaft  is  frequented  by  the  following  fpecies  : — 
the  ffdng-frog,  the  fea-vuolf  the  two  kinds  of  dragonet , the  pollack , 
the  doree , and  the  wrajfe  or  old  •wife-fjh . Of  the  laft,  a variety,  pe- 
culiar to  this  coaft,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  under 
the  name  of  Ballan.  The  Opah  or  King-jijh  (very  rare)  was  feen  here 
a few  years  ago : and  a fmall  Whale,  not  long  fince,  was  caft  on  fhore 
at  Filey. 

As  the  Opah  or  King-fjh  is  of  ft ngular  beauty,  and  only  four  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  taken  in  the  Britifh  Seas,  a defcription  of  it, 
from  the  accurate  Mr.  Pennant , will  not  be  deemed  a digreftion. 

“ It  is  of  that  genus  which  Linneus  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of 
Chcetodon , from  its  briftly  teeth,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  common  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea^ 
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“ Its  weight  is  feventy  pounds  and  upwards,  and  it  is  fhaped  like  the 
fea-bream.  The  length,  three  feet  and  an  half ; the  breadth  from 
back  to  belly,  almoft  two  feet ; but  the  thicknefs  from  fide  to  fide  not 
above  fix  inches.” 

“ The  mouth  fmail  for  the  fize  of  the  fifh,  forming  a fquare  open- 
ing, and  without  any  teeth  in  the  jaws.  The  tongue  thick,  refembling 
that  of  a man,  but  rough  and  thick-fet  with  beards  or  prickles,  point- 
ing backwards,  fo  that  any  thing  might  eafily  pafs  down,  but  could 
not  eafily  return  back,  therefore,  thefe  might  ferve  inftead  of  teeth  to 
retain  its  prey.  The  eyes  remarkably  large,  covered  with  a membrane, 
and  filming  with  a glare  of  gold.  The  cover  of  the  gills,  like  the  fal- 
mon.” 

“ The  body  diminifhes  very  fmail  to  the  tail,  which  is  forked,  and 
expands  twelve  inches  : the  gill-fins  are  broad,  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  play  horizontally : a little  behind  their  infertion  the  back-fin  takes 
its  origin,  where  it  is  about  feven  inches  high,  but  hopes  away  very 
fuddenly,  running  down  very  near  the  tail;,  and,  at  its  termination,  be- 
comes a little  broader  : the  belly-fins  are  very  ftrong,  and  placed  near 
the  middle  of  the  body ; a narrow  fin  alfo  runs  from  the  anus  to  the 
tail.” 

“ All  the  fins,  and  alfo  the  tail,  are  of  a fine  fcarlet ; but  the  colours 
and  beauty  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  which  is  fmooth  and  covered  with 
almoft  imperceptible  fcales,  beggar  all  defcription ; the  upper  part 
being  a kind  of  bright  green,  variegated  with  whitifh  fpots,  and  en- 
riched with  a flaming  golden  hue,  much  refembles  the  fplendour  of 
the  Peacock’s  feathers ; this,  by  degrees,  vanifhes  in  a bright  filver ; 
and,  near  the  belly,  the  gold  begins  again  to  predominate  in  a lighter 
ground  than  on  the  back.” 


SECT. 


SECTION  XI L 


POOR,  AND  PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS^ 

TN  moll  places  of  extenfive  population,  where  there  is  a deficiency  of 
A employment  for  the  lower  clajfes  of  the  inhabitants , a confidera- 
ble  proportion  will  be  compelled,  by  necefiky,  to  feek  relief  from  the 
parifli.  The  Poor,  in  Scarborough,  are  very  numerous,*  and  it  is  pain- 
ful to  a mind  touched  with  fenfibility,  to  fee  thofe  multiplied  obje&s 
of  diftrefs.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  parochial  affeffments  demands 
the  confideration  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fome  judicious  plan,  which 
has  humanity  and  indujlry  for  its  balls,  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
adopted.. 

* The  prefent  number  of  perfons  in  the  Poor-hioufe  is  58,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  whom,  the  Mailer  is 
allowed  is.  6d.  each,  per  week,  befides  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  and  thirty-five  pounds  falary  per 
annum.  The  number  relieved  out  of  the  Poor-houfe  is  277,  who  are  allowed  weekly  from  pd.  to  is.  3d. 
each.  There  are  alfo  20  families  of  Militia-men  who  receive  Parochial  relief. 

The  yearly  fums  in  the  enfuing  table  are  taken  from  Eafter  to  Eafter,  except  for  the  years  1796  and 
1797,  which  are  averaged  on  account  of  the  very  unequal  length  of  thefe  periods.  The  fums  Hated  are 
exclufive  of  bounties,  &c.  to  the  Militia  and  Navy.  The  afleflmeni.s  are  levied  each  time  at  2d.  in  the 
pound,  on  land,  houfes,  and  Hock  in  trade;  and  i|d.  per  keel  (equal  to  about  14  tom  meafurement ) on 
Hupping:  the  number  of  affefiinents  in  the  year,  have,  of  late,  amounted  to  15  or  16. 
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The  following  Table  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  AlTeflments  for  the 
Poor,  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  progreflional  increafe. 


Years. 

Annual  Amount. 

1619 

7. 

d. 

40 

10 

O 

^54 

59 

x3 

IO 

1662 

74 

18 

2 

1667 

76 

16 

9 

1681 

96 

2 

0 

1692 

99 

*9 

2 

1708 

102 

19 

3 

*1728 

99 

1 

0 

*** 

** 

* 

t’773 

353 

0 

0 

*774 

55 1 

5 

7 

1775 

5*5 

1 

1 

Years. 

Annual  Amount. 

£. 

S* 

j. 

1776 

502 

l3 

0 

I777 

561 

12 

10 

1778 

570 

l3 

0 

1779 

655 

8 

3 

1780 

848 

5 

4 

1781 

1061 

8 

2 

I782 

93° 

13 

4 

1783 

865 

1 

0 

1784 

806 

16 

9 

'7% 

765 

8 

9 

1786 

776 

*9 

2 

1787 

708  1 

8 

9 

Years. 

Annual  Amount. 

1788 

£. 

842 

J. 

l7 

d. 

5 

I789 

853 

l9 

0 

I79° 

985 

8 

5 

1791 

927 

3 

7 

1792 

IO07 

3 

9 

l793 

I072 

l3 

4 

*794 

2098 

10 

2 

*795 

I I 19 

r5 

6 

!796 

*374 

10 

8 

1 797 

*37  4 

18 

1 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  fympathetic  attention  to  the  miferies 
of  the  lower  order  of  the  community  in  Scarborough  j and  an  unfeel- 
ing avarice  is  very  far  from  being  a general  trait  of  the  character  of 
its  refpedlable  inhabitants.  Frequent  collections  are  made  for  the 
Poor,  particularly  in  the  winters,  and  though  a few  inftances  of  a 
penurious  difpofition  may  occur,  yet,  there  is  in  general,  a diftinguifhed 
liberality  of  fpirit. 

The  eftablilhments  of  Charitable  Injlitutions  have  alfo  been  laudably 
encouraged,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  fuch  as  are  calculated  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  morals  of  the  riling  generation  will  ever  flourilh. 


* The  Poor-Houfe  was  built  about  this  period. 

•h  The  amount  of  the  intermediate  years  could  not  be  afcertained. 
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The  Amicable  Society,  confifting  of  more  than  200  Members,  for 
clothing  and  educating  the  children  of  the  Poor  of  Scarborough,  is  a 
very  vfeful  inftitution.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1 729,*  and  is  under 
the  government  of  a Prefident,  four  Truftees,  and  four  Wardens,  an- 
nually elected.  The  fund  for  the  annual  fupport  of  the  inftitution 
arifes  from  weekly  fubfcriptions  of  the  Members,  collections  made  in 
the  Church,  f and  other  voluntary  donations. 

The  children  thus  clothed,  and  now  in  the  fchools,  are  fixty-feven, 
viz.  forty-fix  boys,  and  twenty-one  girls. 

Experience  has  proved  the  utility  of  this  eftablilhment,  in  preferving 
the  children  from  the  contagion  of  vicious  examples,  and  leading  them 
into  the  paths  of  holinefs  and  focial  duty.  Inftead  of  being  victims  to 
profligacy,  and  pelts  to  the  community,  many  of  them  have  filled  ufe- 
ful  occupations  in  lif$  with  credit  and  advantage.  Several  have  been 
bred  to  the  fea,  who,  by  means  of  the  rudiments  of  their  early  educa- 
tion at  this  Seminary,  have  attained  a competent  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion, which  has  qualified  them  for  mates  and  commanders  of  veflels. 
Thefe  have,  eventually  become  the  patrons  of  the  inftitution,  and  bene- 
faClors  to  fucceeding  generations. — Others  have  fought  the  naval  bat- 
tles of  their  country,  and,  by  their  bravery,  contributed  to  its  fecurity 
and  independence.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  confidered  in  a moral  or 
political  light,  it  deferves  a generous  patronage. 

Seamen’s  Hospital.  This  Hofpital  was  ereCted  in  the  year  1752, 
by  the  Ship-Owners  of  Scarborough,  for  the  ufe  of  aged  and  decayed 
feamen,  their  widows  and  children.  It  is  a neat,  commodious  build- 
ing, in  an  airy  fituation  to  the  north  of  the  Town.  The  fund,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  objeCls  of  this  inftitution,  arifes  from  the  contribution  of 
fixpence  per  month,  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  {hip  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Scarborough,  for  each  perfon  on  board,  during  the  time  the 

* The  late  Robert  North,  Efq;  a Gentleman  of  exemplary  piety  and  benevolence,  was  its  founder. 

+ Four  Charity  Sermons  are  preached  in  the  year,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  viz.  two  in 
fummer,  and  two  in  winter. 

3 N Ihip 
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iliip  is  at  fea,  or  in  actual  iervice.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a Prc- 
fident  and  Truftees,  annually  elected,  and  is  fubordinate  to  the  Trinity- 
Houfe,  Deptford  Strond. 

Spinning  School.  This  School  was  inflituted  in  the  year  1788, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies  of  Scarborough,  who,  impreffed  with 
fentiments  of  the  tendered  fympathy  for  the  delicate  and  deftitute  fitu- 
ation  of  their  fex,  in  the  lower  daffes  of  life,  have  taken  them  under 
the  lhade  of  their  friendly  protection,  where  they  are  not  only  clothed, 
and  taught  the  principles  of  virtue,  but  alfo  employed  in  ufeful,  do- 
meflic  labours. 

The  prefent  number  of  girls  is  about  twenty.  The  diffipation  of  the 
times,  and  the  many  deplorable  objects  of  ruined  innocence,  require 
every  alliltance  in  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  afylum. 

The  Sunday  Schools  have  been  eftablifhed  in  Scarborough,  from 
their  firffc  commencement  in  this  country.  They  are  conducted  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  in  other  places,  and  a great  number  of  children 
receive  all  the  benefit  refuting  from  this  laudable  inflitution. 

The  Friendly  Societies,  or  alfociations  of  individuals,  for  the  re- 
lief of  each  other  in  the  hour  of  licknefs  and  under  the  infirmities  of 


are  numerous  j * 

but  there  feems  to  be 

a fundamental  error  in 

• Names  of  the  Societies. 

When  Inflituted. 

Prefent  Number  of  Member*, 

Friendly, 

» November  1758 

*33 

Unanimous, 

• July  1762 

- - 1 10 

Juft, 

- March  1764 

- no 

Union, 

. February  1767 

96 

Mariners, 

» February  1772 

- 100 

Shipwrights, 

January  1775 

55 

Providential, 

- April  1776 

74 

Brotherly, 

. . February  1779 

* " 94 

Beneficent, 

. December  1786 

114 

Succefsful, 

• March  1794 

33 

Benevolent, 

- December  1796 

58 

977 

moft 
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moft  of  thefe  eftablifhments,  which  has  a tendency  to  their  difiblution. 
The  contributions  frequently  prove  inadequate  to  the  allowances,  and 
when,  in  the  courfe  of  years,  the  demands  from  the  lick  and  aged 
Members  become  multiplied,  the  funds  are  found  unable  to  fupport 
the  increafed  burthen.  Dr.  Price  has  pointed  out  the  error,  and  made 
feme  accurate  calculations  on  the  fubjedt,  worthy  the  attention  of  thole 
Societies. 

The  Reverend  George  Smith,  in  his  ftatiftical  account  of  the  parifh  of 
Galfton  in  Scotland,  publilhed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  year  1792, 
gives  the  following  defeription  of  a ufeful  afiociation  of  the  inferior 
order  of  day-labourers,  and  common  workmen,  whole  fcanty  earnings 
will  not  admit  a regular  contribution: 

“ One  Society  on  a very  Ample  principle  is  efiablifhed  in  this  parilh. 
It  confifts  of  about  50  Members,  and  is  called  the  Penny  or  Half-penny 
Society.  It  has  no  funds  ; but  when  a brother  is  confined  to  his  bed 
by  ficknefs,  every  Member  pays  him  a penny  weekly,  and  if  able  to  go 
about,  though  not  to  work,  a halfpenny.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  anfwer,  and  might  be  adopted  with  advantage.” 

Before  quitting  the  fubjedt  of  Friendly  Societies,  it  will  be  proper  to- 
take  fome  notice  of  Free  Masonry.  This  myfterious  inftitution, 
whofe  fundamental  principles  of  benevolence  have  been  long  and  uni- 
verfally  diffufed,  is  cultivated  at  Scarborough  with  increafing  celebrity 
and  reputation.  * The  foundation  ftone  of  a fpacious  Lodge-Room 
was  laid  on  the  9th  of  October,  1797,  with  all  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Order : the  building  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  promifes  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  Society,  and  of  general  utility  for  public  occafions. 

* Th e Old  Globe-Lodge,  Scarborough,  was  inftituted  in  1788;  and,  in  March  1791,  received 
the  fan&ipn  of  the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  It  ranks  No.  267,  and  confilts  oi  up- 
wards <5f  ,50  Members. 
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. MILITARY  DEFENCE. 


Xn  times  of  peace,  the  ufual  complement  of  Military,  Rationed  at  Scar- 
borough, is  a Troop  of  Horfe,  and  a fmall  detachment  of  Invalid  Artil- 
lery-Men.— During  the  American  War,  there  were  occalionally  four 
hundred  foot,  befides  a Volunteer  Corps  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
raifed  in  the  town.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1779,  a gallant  fea-fight 
between  Capt.  Richard  Pearfon  and  Paul  Jones’s  Squadron  took  place 
in  fight  of  Scarborough,  which,  though  it  ended  in  the  capture  of  the 
former,  * prevented  the  latter  from  committing  his  intended  depreda- 
tions on  thefe  coafts.  The  honour  of  this  prevention  was  alfo,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  vigilant  patroles  of  the  Volunteers,  and 
the  firing  of  a morning  and  evening  gun  from  the  battery,  which,  it 
is  faid,  induced  Jones  to  decline  his  meditated  attempt  of  landing. 
The  Volunteers  were  commanded  by  Major  William  Child,  formerly 
Captain  and  Adjutant  in  the  15th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 

The  military  force  at  Scarborough,  in  the  prefent  year  (1798),  con- 
fifts  of  one  Troop  of  Horfe  ; fix  Companies  of  Militia,  amounting  to  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  men  ; a fmall  Detachment  of  Royal  Artillery  ; and 
five  Companies  of  Volunteer  Infantry ,f  comprifing  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  who  have  alfo  been  taught  the  management  of  the  Batteries.  J 

* Capt.  Pearfon  commanded  the  Serapis,  of  44  guns,  and  Capt.  Piercy  the  Countefs  of  Scar- 
borough, a 20  gun  fhip  ; oppofed  to  which,  for  near  three  hours,  were  Le  Bon-Homme  Richard, 
of  40  guns,  Capt.  Paul  Jones;  the  Alliance,  of  40  guns;  the  Pallas,  of  32  guns;  and  an  armed 
Brig;  and  for  a confiderable  part  of  that  time,  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  touched  the  fide  of  the 
oppoftng  {hips,  and  the  Serapis  was  ten  or  twelve  times  fet  on  fire  by  combuftibles  thrown  from 
the  Bon-Homme  Richard. — Capt.  Pearfon  afterwards  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood,  for 
his  bravery,  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Borough  of  Scarborough  was  prefented  to  him,  and  Capt. 
Piercy,  in  two  boxes  of  Heart  of  Oak , elegantly  decorated  with  filver. 

+ This  Corps  ufe  the  pair  of  handfome  filken  Colours,  which  were  prefented  to  the  Volunteers, 
in  1780,  by  the  Ladies  of  Scarborough;  the  one  a Union,  the  other  bearing  the  Arms  of  the 
Town.  Their  uniform  is  fimilar  to  the  North  York  Militia, fcarlet  faced  with  black. 


J See  Batteries,  page  79  and  81. 
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The  Volunteers  were  raifed  for  the  Defence  of  the  T0W11  and  Neigh- 
bourhood,  in  June,  1794;  and  have,  occafionally,  in  the  abfence  of 
other  Military,  done  Garrifon  Duty  : they  are  a highly  difciplined,  and 
well  appointed  Corps,  and  were  among  the  fir  ft  to  offer  an  extenfion  * 
of  their  fervices,  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  other  emergency,  f The 
Officers  are, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant — James  Tindall,  Efq. 

Major — John  Woodall,  Efq. 

Captains — John  Travis,  Sedgfield  Dale,  and  John  Coulfon,  Efqrs. 
Captain-Lieutenant — Jofeph  Thirlwall. 

Firff  Lieutenants — John  Dodfworth,  Richard  Smith  Robfon,  Thomas 

Thornton,  and  Stephen  Temple. 

Second  Lieutenants — Gawan  T.  Sutton,  William  Chambers,  William 

Travis,  Anthony  Befwick,  and  John  H.  Eafterby. 
Chaplain — Rev.  John  Kirk,  A.  M. 

Surgeon — William  Travis.  ' 

* To  any  part  of  the  Military  Diflri£l,  which  comprifes  the  whole  County  of  York. 

■f  Tne  Numbers  raifed  at  Scarborough,  at  the  prefent  day,  form  a finking  contrail  with  thofe 
in  the  laft  century  : 

Copy  of  the  Mufler-Roll  of  the  Train-bands  of  Scarborough , with  their  arms,  1633. 
Common  Arms.  Private  Arms. 


Henry  Wright 

Cordett. 

Robert  Harthropp 

Corflett. 

Gregory  Huiband 

Do. 

Francis  Thompfon 

Do. 

Thomas  Savage 

Do. 

Stephen  Thompfon  - 

Do. 

P.  Jennings 

Do. 

Gregory  Fylh 

Do. 

Robert  Atkinfon 

Do. 

Thomas  Foord 

Do. 

Thomas  Clark 

Mulket. 

+ William  Tennant 

Do. 

Thomas  Jennings 

Do. 

f William  Battye 

Mulket. 

Robert  Downes 

Do. 

Paul  Peacock 

Do. 

John  Smith 

Do. 

William  Headley 

Do. 

Richard  Smith 

Do. 

Robert  Fylh 

Do. 

John  Woodall 

Do. 

Richard  Thompfon 

Do. 

Adam  Blaik 

Do. 

William  Conyers 

Do. 

Henry  Goodyeare 

Do. 

John  Harrifon 

Do. 

Thomas  Wright 

Do. 

William  Foord 

Do. 

Ralph  Pearfon 

Do. 

Thomas  Lofte  - Do. 

Attefled  by  WILLIAM  BATTYE,  7 ...  _ 

WILLIAM  TENNANT,  j 

JOHN  HAMON, 

Serjeant  Major  and  Muller  Mailer. 

3 O 
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There  is  a Troop  of  Horfe  railing  at  Scarborough,  for  the  fame  ex- 
tent of  fervice  as  the  Volunteers.  The  Officers  are, 
Captain-Commandant — William  Belcombe,  Efq;  M.  D. 

Lieutenant — Richard  H.  Lifter,  Efq. 

Cornet — Jofeph  Wilfon. 

Surgeon — Thomas  Keld. 

Quarter-Mafter — Marmaduke  Nelfon.. 

An  armed  AfTociation  of  Can?ioniers  is  alfo  forming  for  Local  Defence ^ 
The  Officers  are, 

Captain-Commandant — Robert  Coffins,  Efq. 

Lieutenants — Thomas  Hall  and  James  Smithy 
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appendix 

TO  THE 

MODERN  TOWN. 


Established  Church. 

PUBLIC  worfhip  is  performed  here  twice  on  the  Sunday,  and  once 
on  Wednefday  and  Friday,  during  the  Winter ; and  in  the  Sum- 
mer, daily.  Two  Sermons  are  delivered  on  the  Sunday  and  one  on 
Wednefday.  The  Communion  is  adminidered  monthly,  and  the  oc- 
cafional.  duty  is  very  confiderable. . 

Dissenters’  Chapel,*  commonly  called  Prejbyterian  or  Independent , 
was  fird  erected  in  the  year  1703,  whereof  the  Rev.  William  Hannay 
became  Miniller,  and  continued  until  the  year  1725.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Whitaker,  who  regularly  officiated  until 
the  year  1773,  when,  through  age  and  infirmities,  he  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  declining  the  miniflry.  At  that  period,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bottomley  was  invited  to  fucceed  him,  the  congregation  then  confiding 
of  about  thirty  dated  hearers*  and  the  communicants  of  about  half 
that  number.  The  novelty,  zeal,  or  ability  of  the  preacher,  greatly 
increafed  the  congregation,  fo  that,  in  the  year  1774,  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  place  of  worfhip,'}'  which  will  now 
feat  about  400  perfons.  The  communicants  are  ninety-four  in  num- 
ber, befides  many  condant  and  occafional  hearers.  Public  worfhip  is  per- 

* The  flreets  where  the  Difienters’  Chapels  are  fituated,  fee  page  99. 
t It  was  chiefly  done  at  the  expence  of  the  Rev.  William  Whitaker  and  his  family. 
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formed  five  times  in  the  week,  viz,  three  times  on  the  Lord’s  Day  ; 
and  on  Tuefday  and  Thurfday  evenings  : and  the  Communion  is  ad- 
miniflered  once  in  two  months. 

The  Baptist  Chapjei,  was  built  in  the  year  1776.  The  Rev. 
William  Hague  is  the  minifter,  and  may,  indeed,  be  called  the  founder 
of  the  Baptifls  in  Scarborough,  as  there  were  none  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  this  place  previous  to  his  firfl  miniftry,  which  was  in  the 
year  1766,  in  a room  near  the  fands.  At  the  founding  of  the  prefent 
Chapel,  the  communicants  were  thirty-eight ; but  are  now  fifty-two, 
befides  many  other  attendants.  The  times  of  public  worfhip  are 
thrice  on  the  Sabbath-Day  ; and  once  on  the  Wednefday  and  Friday 
evenings.  The  Communion  is  adminiflered  monthly.  The  burial 
ground  furrounds  the  chapel. 

The  Quakers  date  their  eftablifhment  here  from  the  time  of  the 
imprifonment  of  George  Fox,  their  founder,  in  Scarborough-Caftle.* 
Their  times  of  meeting  are  twice  on  the  Sunday  ; and  once  on  the 
Wednefday.  The  prefent  number  of  this  Friendly  Society  is  forty- 
eight.  They  have  a burial-ground  in  a field  near  Falfgrave. 

The  number  of  refident  Roman  Catholics  is  but  fnaall,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-eight.  Their  meetings  for  public  worfhip  are  on  the  Sun- 
day, Wednefday,  and  Friday  ; and  occafionally  on  the  other  week  days. 

The  Methodists  firfl  affembied  at  Scarborough  in  the  year  1757,^ 
when  they  buffered  great  oppofition  and  perfecution  ; but  they  are  now 
permitted  to  attend  their  place  of  divine  worfhip  without  interruption. 
The  Chapel  was  built  in  1772  ; and  the  prefent  number  of  Members  is 
1 12.  Their  times  of  public  meeting  are,  twice  on  Sunday  ; and  on  the 
evenings. of  Monday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday. 

* In  1665-6.  See  Book  I.  page  75. 

+ Mr.  Thomas  Brown  was  the  firft  who  eflablifhed  a Society  of  Methodifls  at  Scarborough. 
Tie,  a few  years  ago, -built  a Meeting-houfe  in  Crofs-flreet,  for  his  own  hearers. 
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BOOK  III. 


THE  Vicinity  of  Scarborough  is  agreeably  diverfified  with 
hills  and  dales,  exhibiting  a variety  of  romantic  profpedts. 
To  the  North , vaft  tradls  of  elevated  Moors  raife  their  bleak 
and  barren  fummits,  forming  a ftriking  contrail  with  the  more  agree- 
able fcenes  of  the  cultivated  country  Wejlward To  the  South , the 
Wold-Hills  prefent  a grand  extenfive  line  of  boundary.  The  land 
is  divided  into  fmall  inclofures,  with  a greater  proportion  of  pafturage 
than  tillage,  and  the  foil  is  much  varied.  It  abounds  with  limeftone, 
fome  thin  ftrata  of  coal,  and  clay  fufhcient  for  the  manufactory  of 
bricks  ; but  it  is  extremely  naked  of  wood,  and  the  few  trees  which 
are  feen,  are  fcattered  in  the  hedge-rows.  A confiderable  portion  of 
the  divifion  iituated  in  the  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  extend- 
ing along  the  rivers  Hertford  and  Derwent,  from  Filey  to  Malton, 
is  flat,  and  flooded  frequently  by  thefe  waters.  The  Derwent  f 
has  its  fource  in  the  moors  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby  (about 
two  miles  North-weft  of  the  half-way  houfe)  meandering  South- 

* Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the  vicinity,  by  the  inclofure  of  Seamer- 
Moor,  Falfgrave-Moor,  and  Weapon-nefs.  Thefe  lands,  which  were  formerly  waile  and  un- 
productive, are  now  in  a good  ftate  of  cultivation. 

+ It  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Eaft-Riding  of  York,  (a  very  fmall  part  excepted). 
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ward  by  Hacknefs,  through  the  woody  vale  to  Ayton,  and  thence 
flowing  with  an  almoft  imperceptible  current,  Weftward  to  Malton, 
where  it  is  made  navigable,  and  at  length  forms  a junction  with  the 
Cufe  near  Barmby.  The  Hertford  rifes  near  Filey,  and  pafling  Weft- 
ward  along  the  vale,  unites  its  ftream  with  the  Derwent,  near 
Willerby. 

The  Country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  is  but  little 
known  to  the  tranfient  vifttors  in  the  Spaw-Seafon ; and  fome  have 
been  led  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  variety  of  agreeable  Rides  to 
induce  excurftons.  Rut  this  is  a miftaken  opinion,  proceeding  from 
the  want  of  proper  information.  The  Rides  are  pleafant  and  vari- 
ous, and  thofe  who  have  afeended  the  fummit  of  Weapon-nefs  or 
Mount  Oliver , fince  the  late  inclofure  and  improvement  in  1797,  will 
not  deem  it  too  partial  a predilection  to  fay,  that,  in  grandeur  of  pro- 
fpedl,  it  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded.  The  roads  are  judicioufly  laid  out, 
and  interfedt  each  other  in  the  moft  convenient  manner.  The  afeents 
are  gradual,  feldom  exceeding  a rife  of  feven  feet  in  a hundred,  fo  that 
in  a few  minutes,  the  traveller  is  conveyed  by  a good  road,  thirty  feet 
wide,  to  one  of  the  moft  delightful  terraces  in  England,  elevated  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Hence,  there  is  a view  of  the 
Ocean  (bounded  only  by  the  horizon)  the  Coajl,  the  Cajlle-Hill , the 
Town , the  Harbour , and  extenfive  Piers.  To  the  Weftward,  the  Vale 
of  Pickering,  and  a vaft,  extent  of  country,  in  all  its  charming  diver- 
fity  of  landfcape,  exhibit  a feene  of  the  moft  pidurefque  nature.  As  a 
Ride , it  poflefles  every  thing  definable  ; and  the  coolnefs  and  freflmefs 
of  the  air,  at  fuch  an  elevation,  gives  a fenfe  of  lightnefs  and  comfort, 
not  eafily  deferibed.  From  this  fituation  the  ancient  Village  of 

Walsgrave  or  Falsgrave, 

one  mile  Weft  of  Scarborough,  * is  very  confpicuous.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  great  antiquity,  and,  previous  to  the  conqueft  (1066)  was 
part  of  the  demefne  of  Pofi,  Count  of  Northumberland.  Its  foke  or 

* It  is  part  cf  the  Parifh  of  Scarborough. 
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jurifdidlion  was  then  very  extenfive.*  In  the  40th  year  of  Henry  III.  it 
was  difafforefted,  and  fully  annexed  to  the  liberties  of  Scarborough. 
An  adjacent  Common  or  Moor,  belonging  to  it,  was  inclofed  in  the 
year  1774  ; and  a fine  flream  of  water  j*  has  recently  been  conveyed 
to  the  town  from  a neighbouring  fpring. 

The  village  has  a decent  appearance,  and  has  received  feveral  im~ 
provements^  by  the  judicious  application  of  a_fmall  revenue. 

* See  extradl  from  Doomfday-Book,  pages  29  and  170. 

f The  water  is  conveyed  in  the  channels  of  hollowed  ftones,  which  have  been  lined  with  t arras,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

t Mr.  John  Peirfon,  a refident  of  Walfgrave,  fuggefted  the  plan  of  conveying  the  water,  and  fome 
other  ufeful  improvements. 
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— 

FILEY,  FLAMBOROUGH,  &c. 


Filey, 

A SMALL  fifhing  Town,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Scarborough,  is  fituated 
upon  the  banks  of  a fpacious  Bay,  which,  with  the  afliftance  of 
art,  would  make  an  excellent  harbour.  * The  Ihore  is  circular,  and 
the  Sands  are  beautifully  fmooth,  firm,  and  extenfive.  The  Cliffs , to  the 
eaftward,  are  lofty,  and  curioufly  indented,  refembling  the  fpires  of  a 
Cathedral ; but,  to  the  weflward,  they  decline  confiderably  from  their 
elevation,  until  they  join  thofe  at  Speeton.  f Filey  is  Angularly  fituated 
in  the  North  and  Eaft-Ridings  of  Yorkihire  ; the  Church  being  in  the 
former,  and  the  Town  in  the  latter.  The  beach  is  convenient  for  Sea- 
Bathing,  and  there  is  a fpring  of  Mineral  Water,  a mile  to  the  north 
of  the  Church,  which  contains  a little  Iron,  Sea  Salt  in  confiderable 
quantity,  Epfom  Salt,  and  Calcareous  Earth. 

* The  conftru&ion  of  a Pier,  within  the  rocks  called  the  Spittle,  would  form  one  of  the  fafeft,  moll 
capacious,  and  convenient  harbours  on  this  northern  coaft  ; and  the  adjacent  rocks  would  furnilh  fuffici- 
ent  materials. 


■f  A village  near  Flamborough. 
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At  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  fands,  an  extraordinary  ridge  or  na- 
tural mole  of  rocks,  called  Filey-Bridge , * projects  near  half  a mile  into 
the  fea,  and  is  a great  protection  to  the  Bay  in  tempefluous  weather. 
At  high  water,  the  rocks  are  overflowed ; but  when  the  tide  is  low, 
there  is  a paifage  along  them  to  the  outer  extremity,  whence  is  a fine 
view  of  Flamborough-Head  and  Scarborough  Caftle.  In  ftormy  wea- 
ther, the  fea  breaks  with  great  violence  againfl:  thefe  rocks,  and  the 
breach  of  the  foaming  waves  is  frequently  feen  from  Scarborough. 

The  Fijhery  at  Filey  is  profecuted  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs.  The 
number  of  Five-Men-Boats,  belonging  to  this  fmall  Fifhing  Town,  is 
eleven.  They  are  conftantly  employed  either  in  the  Fifhery  on  their 
own  coaft,  or  at  Yarmouth,  in  the  herring  feafon.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  feveral  Cobles.  The  number  of  Fifhermen  is  about  eighty,  who, 
with  their  families,  compofe  the  principal  part  of  the  Inhabitants. — ■ 
The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  Efq;  of  Hunmanby , 
has  a right  to  the  Fifhery,  to  a fmall  diftance  from  the  iliore. 

Hunmanby, 

"Which  is  two  miles  (inland)  from  Filey,  was  an  ancient  Barony  and 
Market  Town,  and  formerly  comprehended  three  diftinCl  Manors,  now 
united.  By  an  inquifition  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  taken  at  the  death 
of  Gilbert  de Gaunt,  it  was  found  that  he  held  the  Lordfhip  of  Hundemanby , 
in  this  County,  by  Barony ; and  that,  upon  the  marriage  of  Gilbert, 
his  fon,  with  Lora  de  Baliol , he  fettled  it  upon  her  in  dowry.  In  the 
34th  year  of  Edward  III.  this  Lordfhip  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  William 
de  Kerderjlon , a Parliamentary  Baron,  who  died  pofleffed  of  the  Manor 
of  Holagh , in  Rythe , Swaldale,  parcel  of  the  Manor  of  Hundemanby . It 
feems  that  it  did  not  continue  long  in  the  family  of  Kerderjlon , as  John 
de  Clifton , who  died  at  Rhodes,  on  a crufade,  1 2th  Richard  II.  was  then 
in  pofleflion  of  a third  part  of  this  Manor,  and  left  it  to  Conftantine, 
his  fon,  with  fome  other  eflates. 

* It  bears  from  Flamborough-Head  N.  N.  W.  diftance  eight  miles. 
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In  the  P arilh- Church,  which  is  a fmall  building,  feveral  of  the 
OJbaldeJlon  family  are  interred,  to  whom  an  elegant  Monument  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  chancel,  is  ere&ed.  It  exhibits  a full-length  figure  of 
Piety  with  a palm  branch  in  her  right  hand,  retting  her  foot  upon  a 
fcull,  and  leaning  penfively  over  an  urn.  On  a broad  pediment  below, 
is  the  following  infcription  : 

“ This  Monument  is  dedicated 
To  the  undermentioned  perfons  of  the  family  of  Ofbaldefton. 

William  Ofbaldefton,  Efq.  * interred  October  VI.  MDCCVII.  and  Ann,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Sir  Matthew  Wentworth,  Bart.  Apiil  XXX.  MDCCXVIII.  alfo  Sir  Richard  Ofbaldellon,  Knight, 
His  fon;  who  died  December  XXIV.  MDCCXXVI1I.  agedLXXIV.  Frances,  Sic  Richard ’siiril  wife. 
Daughter  of  Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart,  died  October  XI.  MDCLXXXII. 

By  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  -j-  Elizabeth,  who  was  interred  January  XIII.  MDCLXXXIX. 

And  five  fons,  William,  Richard,  John,  Fountayne  Wentworth,  and  George. 

He  had  alfo  two  daughters,  Catharine  and  Eleanor;  by  Catharine,  his  third  wife: 

Who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Flafel,  of  Thorp,  Efq;  the  firft  of  whom  died  . 
SeptemberXIII.  MDCCXXVI.  aged  X years.  The  latter  was  interred  JuneXV.  MDCCLXIII.  agedXLVI. 

Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  by  Elizabeth, 

Was  Biihop  of  London,  and  died  XV  May,  MDCCLX1V.  aged  LXXIV. 

John,  his  third  fon,  died  at  Bengal. 

George,  his  fifth  fon,  died  X February,  MDCCLXfll.  aged  LXVI. 

William,  his  eldeft  fon,  reprefented  the  Borough  of  Scarborough,  in  feven  Parliaments ; 

And  died  September  V.  MDCCLXV.  aged  LXXIX. 

And  Fountayne  Wentworth,  his  fourth  fon,  fucceeded  his  brother  William 
As  Member  of  Parliament  for  Scarborough,  and  died  June  X.  MDCCLXX.  aged  LXXVI. 

In  confequence  of  whofe  Will  this  Monument  is  eredled. 

On  the  walls  of  this  Church,  are  painted  the  names  and  armorial 
bearings  of  eleven  refpedlive  Lords  of  the  Manor,  viz.  l.  * * * 

2.  Sylvetter  Grimfton. — 3,  Edward,  Lord  Rofs. — 4.  Hugh  Gaunt, 
Earl  of  Chefter,  and  Agnes,  his  wife. — 5.  John  Conftable  and  Beatrix, 
his  wife. — 6.  Gilbert  Gaunt  and  Lady  Howill  his  wife. — 7.  Alan, 
Lord  Percy,  and  Lady  Emma,  his  wife.— 8.  Peter  Mawley,  Lord  of 
Delaque,  and  Lady  Jane,  his  wife. — 9.  Ralph,  Lord  Fitzwright,  and 


* His  name  was  in  the  lift  of  intended  Knights  of  the  Royal  Oak,  an  Order  propofed  to  have  been  efta- 
blilhed  by  Charles  II.  at  the  reftoration : but  the  idea  was  abandoned  through  the  fear  of  renewing  party 
diftin&ions.  He,  and  his  fon.  Sir  Richard,  were  Aldermen  of  Scarborough,  fee  page  125. 

•j.  There  were  two  daughters  (according  to  the  family  pedigree)  Ann  and  Elizabeth. 

* * * * Rendered  illegible  by  Time. 
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Dame  Arm,  his  wife. — io.  William  Ofbaldefcon,  Efq. — n.  Sir  Richard 
Ofbaldefton,  Knight. 

The  village  and  the  demefne  are  now  the  property  of  Humphrey 
Ofbaldefton,  Efq.  The  Manor-Houfe  is  an  ancient  building,  which  has 
received  fome  modern  improvements.  The  gardens  are  fpacious  and 
the  plantations  flourifhing. 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  flout  Yeomanry  of  this,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  have  affociated  as  a Corps  of  Volunteers,  under 
Mr.  Ofbaldeflon,  Major-Commandant.  They  are  filled  the  Dickering 
Corps , from  the  name  of  the  Wapentake , and  are  a truly  refpedlable 
body  of  men. 

At  Flixton,  a village  farther  into  the  country,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  an  hofpital  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Atheljlan , of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  Dugdale’s  Monaflicon : 

“ The  Charter  of  the  2.5th  Henry  VL  fhews  that  one  Achorne , Lord 
of  Flixton , in  the  parifh  of  Folkton , in  the  reign  of  King  Atheljlan , built 
this  Hofpital  for  one  Alderman,  and  fourteen  Brothers  and  Sifters,  at 
Flixton  aforefaid,  for  the  prefervation  of  people  travelling  that  way, 
that  they  might  not  be  devoured  by  wTolves  * and  other  wild  beafts,  then 
abounding  there  ; endowing  the  faid  Hofpital  with  feveral  pofTeflions 
at  Flixton,  which  were  afterwards  augmented  by  other  benefadfions, 
and  confirmed  by  the  aforefaid  King  Henry  ; who  alfo  enjoined,  that, 
according  to  ancient  cuftom,  the  Vicar  of  Folkton  fliould  fay  folemn 
mafs  in  the  Hofpital  Chapel,  on  the  Feaft  of  St.  Andrew,  and  after  fuch 
mafs,  fhould  blefs  bread  and  water,  and  divide  and  fprinkle  it  among 
the  people  then  prefent,  to  whom  feveral  indulgencies  were  granted  by 
the  Popes.” 


* There  is  a certain  parcel  of  land  in  this  vicinity  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Wolf -Land)  and,  cn 
the  fpot  where  Flixton  anciently  flood,  is  now  a Farm-Houfe  called  Spinal. 
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Flamborough, 

Remarkable  for  the  promontory  which  bears  its  name,  is  a very  an- 
cient  Town,  formerly  of  fome  note;  but  now  inhabited  almoft  folely 
by  Fifhermen.  It  is  nineteen  miles  fouth  of  Scarborough  by  land  ; but 
only  fifteen  by  fea.  The  fituation  is  in  a hollow,  about  the  centre  of 
the  promontory,  and  the  Town  cannot  be  feen  at  a diftance. 

Camden  gives  the  following  Jhort  account  of  it: 

“ This  little  promontory,  which  by  its  bending,  forms  the  Bay  of 
Bridlington,  is  commonly  called  Flamborough-Head  ; but  by  the  Saxon 
authors,  Flamburg ; who  write  that  Ida,  the  Saxon,  who  firfl  fubdued 
thefe  parts,  landed  here.  Some  think  that  it  took  its  name  from  a 
watch-tower,  in  which  were  lights  for  the  direction  of  Ihips  ; for  the 
Britons  ftill  retain  the  provincial  word  Flam,  and  the  mariners  paint 
this  place  with  a flaming  head  in  the  fea  charts.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  name  came  into  England  out  of  Angloen  in  Denmark , the  an- 
cient feat  of  the  Angli ; there  being  a Town  called  Flemjburg,  from 
which  they  think  that  the  Englifh  gave  it  that  name,  as  the  Gauls  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  named  Mediolanum  in  Italy,  from  the  Town  Mediolanum 
which  they  had  left  in  Gaul ; and  a little  village,  in  this  promontory,  is 
called  Flamborough,  which  gave  original  to  the  noble  family  of  Con- 
ftables,  by  fome  derived  from  the  Lacies,  Conftables  of  Chefter.”  * 

An  ancient  ruin  hands  at  the  weft  end  of  the  Town,  called  the 
Danish  Tower,  and  from  the  irregular  mounds  which  appear  around, 
there  feem  to  have  been  many  contiguous  buildings.  This  Tower  is 
now  almoft  demolifhed,  having,  at  prefent,  only  one  apartment  remain- 
ing, which  is  ufed  as  a flied  for  young,  cattle  in  the  winter.  It  is  about 
twenty  feet  fquare,  and  curioufly  arched.  The  (hell  of  the  building  is 
gradually  diminifhing,  more  by  the  rapacity  of  man,  than  the  decay  of 
time,  as  fome  of  the  white  (tone,  of  which  it  is  conftrudled,  is  every 
year  taken  away,  and  converted  into  lime. 


* Camden’s  Britannia,  Art.  Flamborough. 


The 
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The  Church,  which  is  a very  old,  and  fomewhat  ruinous  building, 
contains  nothing  remarkable,  except  a curious  monumental  infcription, 
without  a date.  It  is  (lamped  on  a brafs  plate,  and  the  letters  are  in 
the  old  text , in  relievo. 

The  following  is  a literal  copy : 

“ Here  lieth  Marmaduke  Cunftable  of  Flaynburght  knight 
Who  made  adventure  into  France  for  the  right  of  the  fame 
Pafled  over  with  King  Edward  the  fourth  that  noble  knight 
And  alfo  with  noble  King  Herre  the  feventh  of  that  name 
He  was  alfo  at  Warwik  at  winyning  of  the  fame 
And  by  King  Edward  made  there  Capteyn  firft  of  any  one 
And  rewled  and  governed  there  his  time  without  blame 
But  for  all  that  as  ye  se  he  lieth  under  this  ftone. 

At  Brankifton  feld  where  the  King  of  Scottys  was  flayne 
He  then  being  of  the  age  of  threefcore  and  tene 
With  the  gude  duke  of  Northefolke  that  journey  he  haye  tayne 
And  courgely  advanced  hymfelf  emong  others  ther  and  then 
The  King  beyng  in  France  with  grete  number  of  Inglilhmen 
He  nothyng  hedyng  his  age  there  but  * hym  by  as  on 
With  his  fonnes  brothers  farvants  and  kynfmenne 
But  now  as  ye  se  he  lieth  under  this  Hone. 

But  now  all  thefe  tryumphes  ar  pafled  and  fet  on  fyde 

For  all  wordly  joys  they  will  not  long  endure 

They  all  are  fonne  pafled  and  away  doth  glyde 

And  who  that  putteth  his  trull;  in  them  1 call  him  moft  unfure 

For  when  death  flriketh  he  fpareth  no  creature 

Nor  geveth  no  warnyng  but  taketh  them  by  one  and  one 

And  now  he  abydeth  God  is  mercy  and  hath  no  other  fecure 

For  as  ye  se  hym  here  he  lieth  under  this  ftone.  - 

I pray  you  my  kynfmenne  lovers  and  friends  all 
To  pray  to  our  Lorde  Jhefu  to  have  mercy  of  my  foul. 

The  valiant  Knight,  for  whom  this  Monument  was  eredled,  lies 
buried  under  a fquare  tombftone  in  a place  formerly  ufed  as  a veftry, 
but  now  as  a fchool,  and  the  infcription  has  been  removed  thence,  and- 
placed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel. 

* A word  here  is  partly  effaced, 
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On  the  road -to  Bridlington,  at  the  bafe  of  the  promontory  which 
forms  Flamborough-Head,  is  a ditch  or  ravine,  of  immenfe  breadth 
and  depth,  apparently  the  effect  of  art,  called  Danes-Dike,  containing 
two  lines  of  defence,  one  above  the  other,  with  breaft-works.  It  ex- 
tends a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  fouth  fhore,  where  the  bottom 
is  upon  a level  with  the  beach,  and  becomes  gradually  {hallo  wer,  till 
at  length  it  entirely  difappears.  It  does  not  ftretch  in  a direct  line, 
but  irregularly  ; and  the  projections,  upon  a fide  view,  very  much 
refemble  the  faliant  angles  of  a fortification.  Tradition  imputes  this 
ftupendous  work  to  the  Danes , and  with  a great  degree  of  credibi- 
lity. It  is  highly  probable  that  thefe  Northern  Barbarians,  when  they 
effeCted  their  landing  upon  this  promontory,  might  endeavour  to  in- 
fulate  it,  or  at  leaft  to  fortify  it  in  an  impregnable  manner,  in  order  to 
fiecure  their  plunder,  and  defend  themfelves  againlt  any  attack  to  dif- 
lodge  them.  The  fituation  was  advantageous  for  fuch  an  eftablifh- 
ment,  as  the  German  ocean  was  open  to  them  for  fupplies  and  re-in- 
forcements  from  their  own  country,  and  the  promontory  itfelf  was  a 
place  of  great  natural  defence. 

About  a mile  from  the  Town,  on  the  eaft,  Hands  the  Light-House, 
or  rather  the  ruins  of  it,  as  it  has  been  difufed  for  many  years.  It 
forms  a very  confpicuous  objeCt,  and  may  be  feen  at  the  diffance  of 
many  miles.  It  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  fome  fatal  errors  to  Ihips  in 
the  night,  on  account. of  its  proximity  to  the  Spurn-Light,  for  which 
it  has  been  fometimes  miffaken. 

The  Cliffs  at  Flamborough  are  of  amazing  grandeur  and  a tre- 
mendous height,  from  one  hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  per- 
pendicular. They  are  compofed  of  a mouldering  limeftone  rock,  of 
a fnowy  whitenefs,  covered  and  adorned  with  an  aftonilhing  num- 
ber of  birds,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  their  plu- 
mage. From,  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
myriads  refort  thither,  to  build  their  penfile  nefts,  and  trufl  their 
eggs  and  tender  offspring  to  the  expofed  and  dangerous  lecurity  of 
broken  rocks  and  proje&ing  ledges.  Various  fpecies  of  Gulls  ; — the 
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Awk,  the  Petrel,  the  Grebe,  and  many  other  aquatic  birds  migrate  from, 
the  regions  in  which  they  have  palled  the  autumn  and  the  winter,  to 
ffek  a convenient  fituation  in  this  promontory  for  breeding.  By  the 
nature  of  their  conftitutions  fitted  for  the  coldeft  climates,  they  choofe 
the  North  fide,  as  the  reflection  of  the  Suns  rays  from  the  white  cliffs  on 
the  South , would  occafion  a heat  too  intenfe  for  them  to  fufiain.  Screened 
from  his  intrufive  rays,  with  their  favourite  element  beneath  them,  they 
breed  in  peaceful  retreat,  unlefs  difturbed  by  the  curiofity  of  man,  or  by 
that  wanton  thirfl  for  blood,  which  prompts  him  to  feek  and  deitroy 
them,  for  the  pleafure  of  deftru&ion.  At  the  breeding  feafon,  thefe  enor- 
mous maffes  of  rock  feem  altogether  animated,  and  prefent  an  interefting 
fcene  of  buftle  and  agitation.  Some  are  engaged  in  brooding  over  their 
eggs  with  the  moll  fedulous  attention,  or  in  the  tender  care  of  feeding 
their  clamorous  offspring.  Others  are  fporting  on  the  wing,  hovering 
like  clouds  in  the  air,  and  wheeling  in  rapid  circles.  Detached  groups 
are  feen  floating  on  the  fea,  gently  gliding  along  its  furface,  or  diving 
with  celerity  in  fearch  of  food. 

Though  thefe  immenfe  numbers  of  fowl,  are  chiefly  of  the  aquatic 
kind,  yet  birds  of  different  fpecies,  are  found  among  them.  The  Daw , 
the  Rook , the  Rock-Pigeon , and  fometimes  the  folitary  Raven , make 
no  fcruple  to  fix,  for  awhile,  their  habitations  in  this  heterogeneous 
affemblage,  and  peacefully  breed  by  the  fide  of  neighbours,  fo  widely 
different  in  nature. 

It  is  a high  gratification  to  thofe  who  delight  in  the  wild,  the  grand, 
and  the  fublime,  to  view  from  the  fea,  in  calm  weather,  this  immenfe 
region  of  birds,  and  the  diverfified  fcenes  of  the  flupendous  promon- 
tory. At  the  report  of  a gun,  the  feathered  inhabitants  are  inftantly  in 
motion.  The  eye  is  almoft  dazzled  with  the  waving  of  innumerable 
wings  brightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  the  ear  {tunned  with  the 
clamour  of  a thoufand  difcordant  notes.  The  ftrange  diffonance  of 
tone  refounding  in  the  air  from  fuch  a vaft  collection,  accompanied  by 
the  folemn  roar  of  the  waves  dafhing  againft  the  rocks  and  reverberated 
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by  the  Caverns , form  a concert  altogether  rude  and  extraordinary, 
which  affeCts  the  mind  with  unufual  fenfations. 

But  this  affemblage  of  birds  is  not  the  only  curiofity  to  be  found 
here. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cliffs,  are  fome  extenfive  Caverns,  formed  either 
by  the  reftlefs  turbulence  of  the  ocean,  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
excavating  the  folid  rock,  or  by  fome  unknown  caufe  of  diftant  origin. 

There  are  three,  which  exceed  the  others  in  extent  and  curiofity. 

1.  The  principal  is  Robin  Lyth’s  Hole,  thus  called,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  fome,  from  a perfon  of  that  name,  who  was  driven  by 
the  fury  of  a tempeft  into  this  cave,  and  having  ftrength  to  afcend  one 
of  the  projecting  ledges,  continued  there  until  the  tide  receded,  and 
was  thus  providentially  faved.  Others  fay,  that  it  was  the  fecret  refi- 
dence  of  a noted  Smuggler  or  Pirate  of  the  fame  name,  who  concealed 
his  prizes  here,  and  iffued  from  this  retreat  at  feafonable  opportunities. 

2.  The  Dove  Cote,  fo  called,  from  its  being  the  common  breeding 
place  of  Rock  Pigeons. 

3.  The  Kirk  Hole,  faid  to  extend  from  the  North  fhore,  dire&ly 
under  the  Church,  and  hence  its  derivation ; but  whether  it  has  ever 
been  explored  thus  far,  or  this  is  only  an  imaginary  idea,  cannot  con- 
fidently be  afferted. 

Robin  Lyth’s  Hole  furpafles  the  reft  in  extent  of  dimenfions.  Itr 
has  two  openings,  one  communicating  with  the  land,  the  other  with 
the  fea.  The  former  is  low  and  narrow,  giving  folemn  admiffion  into 
the  cavern,  which,  at  the  firft  entrance,  is  furrounded  with  a tenebrious 
gloom ; but  the  darknefs  gradually  difperfing,  the  magnificence  be- 
comes unfolded,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  exploring  ftranger. 
The  floor  is  a folid  rock,  formed  into  broad  fteps  of  an  eafy  defcent, 
and  the  ftones,  at  the  fides,  are  curioufly  variegated.  The  roof  is  finely 
arched,  and  nearly  fifty  feet  high  at  the  centre.  The  many  projecting 
ledges  and  fragments  of  fufpended  rocks,  joined  to  the  great  elevation, 
give  it  an  awful,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a majeftic  appearance  j and 
when  looking  upwards  to  furvey  the  lofty  arch,  and  reflecft  upon  the 
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fuperincumbent  mafs  fuftained  by  it,  there  is  a difficulty  in  fupprefiing 
thofe  ideas  of  danger  which  intrude  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

On  approaching  the  eajlern  extremity,  a noble  villa  is  formed  by  its 
opening  to  the  fea , which  appears  in  the  highelt  grandeur  on  emerging 
from  the  gloom  of  the  cavern.  A folemn  effedt  is  alfo  produced  in 
viewing  this  entrance  of  the  excavation  ; the  Heps  being,  in  appearance, 
like  the  afeent  to  an  altar. 

There  are  alfo  many  huge  malfes  of  white,  infulated  rocks,  of  a py- 
ramidal form,  disjoined  from  the  Cliffs,  either  by  the  aeflion  of  the  fea, 
or  fome  violent  concuffion,  which  raife  their  broken  and  irregular 
heads  to  a conliderable  elevation.  Thefe  make  a grotefque  appearance, 
and  have  flood  the  {hock  of  many  tempelluous  winds  and  the  fury  of 
the  raging  ocean. 

The  Landing-place  for  the  filhing-boats,  at  Flamborough-Head,  is 
both  inconvenient  and  dangerous  in  tempelluous  weather.  In  the  year 
1 794,  twenty  of  the  filhermen  perilhed  in  a llorm  at  fea,  and  there  was 
not  a family  but  had  to  lament  the  lofs  of  fome  beloved  relative ; yet 
fo  powerful  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  and  an  habitual  acquaintance  with 
danger,  that  the  furvivors  are  as  adventurous  as  ever,  and  brave,  with- 
out fear,  the  ftormy  element. 

The  number  of  filhermen  belonging  to  Flamborough  is  about  eighty. 

w Sir  Robert  de  Conftable  and  his  filhermen  at  Flayuburgh , * had  a 
controverfy  with  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bridlington,  refpedling  the 
tithe  of  filh,  which  was  thus  determined  in  the  church  of  St.  Ofwald, 
viz.  That  the  faid  Robert,  with  the  confent  of  dame  Julian,  his  mo- 
ther, and  alfo  of  all  his  filhermen,  did  faithfully  oblige  them  by  pro- 
mife,  that  the  faid  filhers,  for  ever,  {hall  pay  to  God  and  the  church  of 
St.  Ofwald  of  Flamburgh,  and  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bridlington 
quarterly,  every  tithes  for  the  pennies  of  all  forts  of  fifli  ; and  alfo  of 
the  whole  tithe,  8tc.  For  whofe  labour  and  faithful  obfequioufhefs,  the 
find.  Prior  and  Convent  {hall,  out  of  their  grace,  give  on  every  Martin- 
mas-day  in  the  ancient  houle  of  his  court  of  Flcunburgh , to  the  whole 


* About  the  year  1300, 
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confort  of  every  filher-boat  ( Batella  pifcantis)  twelve  loaves  of  white 
bread,  and  fix-pence  for  companage  ; and  to  every  of  the  fifhers,  four 
daggons  ; and  to  the  Governor  (Jleerfman ) eight  flaggons  of  ale  cuf- 
tomary ; by  the  view  of  two  of  the  fervants  of  the  faid  Robert,  and 
the  Prior  and  Convent,  fo  as  they  may,  at  their  pleafure,  drink  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  faid  ale,  in  the  houfe,  or  carry  it  away  with  them  elfe- 
where.  And  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  faid  contrafl,  the 
filhermen  took  their  oaths,  and  fwore  to  acknowledge,  themfelves  ex- 
communicated, if  they  broke  the  contradl.”* 

The  manor  and  eilate  of  Flamborough  belonged  (in  King  Edward 
the  Confelfor’s  time)  to  Harold,  Earl  of  the  Well  Saxons,  afterwards 
King  of  England,  who  loll  his  life  at  the  famous  battle  of  Haftings. 
It  afterwards  came  into  the  polfelfion  of  William  Le  Gros,  the  founder 
of  Scarborough  callle. 

Sir  John  Puckering,  Knight,  the  fon  of  a Gentleman  of  this  place, 
who  was  bred  to  the  common  law,  acquired  fuch  fame  in  his  profeffion, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  him  her  Serjeant.  He  was,  afterwards, 
chofen  Speaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  at  laft  made  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  died  in  the  year  1596.  Camden  (in  vita. 
Eliz.)  gives  him  the  char  after  of  vir  integer , a man  of  integrity. 

Bridlington,. 

Formerly  called  Brellinton  ; but  now  pronounced  Burlington,  is  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scarborough,  and  a mile  from  the  fea-fide. 
Its  fite  is  upon  the  fide  of  a fmall  elevation,  fronting  the  fouth.  The 
fituation  and  the  air  are  elleemed  falubrious. 

The  Market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  was  once  an  excellent  mart  for 
Corn  brought  hither  from  the  Wolds  and  Holdernefs,  for  exportation, 
or  to  fend  coallways  to  London  ; but  that  trade  has  very  much  de- 
clined lince  the  opening  of  the  navigable  canal  at  Driffield,  on  account 
of  the  more  central  lituation  of  the  latter  place. 

* Burton’s  Monafticon. 
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The  Church  appears  by  its  venerable  remains  to  have  been  formerly 
a noble  ftrucfture.  It  has  had  two  towers  at  the  weft  end  ; but  they 
are  now  demolifhed  to  a level  with  the  nave.  The  eaft  end,  and  the- 
tranfept,  are  likew-ife  entirely  deftroyed  ; fo  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty,  refpedting  its  original  form.  From 
the  noble  remains  of  the  weft  end,  which  have  efcaped  the  wanton 
rapacity  of  the  eighth  Henry’s  commiftioners  and  the  depredations  of 
time,  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  it,  at  leaft,  equalled  many  of  the 
Churches,  which  ancient  devotion  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of 
Gothic  magnificence.  It  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Gaunt,  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  for  the  Black  Canons  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Auftin,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas.  The 
fite  of  this  Priory  was  exceedingly  pleafant,  being  defended  on  the 
north,  by  the  high  grounds  of  the  Wolds,  and  commanding  a delight- 
ful profpedl  of  the  fea  to  the  eaftward  : But  the  Prior  and  Canons  were 
frequently  incommoded  by  the  enemies’  ftiips,  which  fometimes  en- 
tered the  harbour,  and  cruelly  plundered  them.  This  being  reprefented 
to  Richard  II.  in  1388,  he  granted  them  authority  to  enclofe  the  Priory 
with  walls  and  fortifications,  of  which  no  traces  are  now  to  be  feen, 
except  an  arched  Gateway,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
Church.  The  lower  part  contains  fome  dark  rooms  or  dungeons,  ufed 
as  places  of  confinement  for  petty  delinquents.  Above  the  arch,  is  a 
large  room  employed  as  a town’s  hall. 

The  Priory  formerly  pofTeffed  many  privileges  and  immunities,  and 
was  richly  endowed  with  feveral  manors.  Pope  Innocent  III.  granted 
the  Monks  the  power  of  excommunicating  all  fuch  as  Ihould  unjuftly 
deprive  them  of  their  property,  or  impofe  any  exa&ions  ; and  the 
Canons  having  complained  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  in  going 
to  one  of  their  Churches,  had  travelled  with  ninety-feven  horfes, 
twenty  dogs,  and  three  hawks,  whereby  he  confirmed  more  of  their 
provifions  in  one  hour,  than  would  have  maintained  their  houfe  for  a 
long  time  ; the  Pope,  therefore,  commanded,  that  for  the  time  to  come, 
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lie  ffiould  not  travel  with  any  more  attendants  than  were  allowed  by 
the  flatutes  of  the  Council  of  Lateran.* 

The  Priory,  at  the  diffolution,  poffefled  an  annual  revenue  (according 
to  Speed)  of  68  2I.  13s.  8d.  Of  this,  the  avarice  of  Henry  VIII.  de- 
prived it  ; and  msm  its  prefent  yearly  income  is  only  rated  at  81.  in 
the  King’s  books. 

There  are  no  ancient  monuments  or  infcriptions  of  any  note  in  the 
church.  It  feems,  from  the  almolt  total  demolition  of  the  buildings, 
that  thofe  tefiimonies  of  human  vanity  or  affeddion,  have  perilhed  in 
the  general  defirutdion,  or  have  been  buried  amidfi  the  ruins  of  falling 
grandeur.  A few  years  ago,  in  digging  at  the  eafi  end  of  the  Church, 
a ftone  coffin  was  found,  with  an  infcription,  importing  it  to  have  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  Priory. 

Robert  the  Scribe,  was  the  fourth  prefedd  of  the  Canons  regular 
of  this  houfe.  He  derived  his  name  from  his  extraordinary  dexterity 
in  writing,  an  art  highly  beneficial  and  commendable  in  the  illiterate 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  not  (as  mod  of  the  profeffion  in  that 
time  were)  a mere  tranfcriber  from  originals  or  copies  ; but  he  left 
many  books  of  his  own  compofing  to  pofterity.  He  flouriffied  about 
the  year  1180,  and  was  buried  before  the  door  of  the  cloifier  of  this 
Convent. 

William  of  Newburgh,  the  famous  Monkiffi  Hiftorian,  was  a na- 
tive of  Bridlington,  though  he  took  his  name  from  Newburgh,  where 
he  was  a Canon  regular.  He  had  alfo  the  epithet  of  little , on  account 
of  his  low  flature.  The  hifiorical  works  of  this  ancient  author,  like 
others  of  that  time,  have  much  of  the  marvellous  in  their  compofition  ; 

* By  the  20th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  it  was  decreed  that  in  vifitations,  an  Archbifhop 
Ihould  have  no  more  than  50  horfes  in  his  retinue;  a Bifhop,  no  more  than  30;  a Legate,  no  more 
than  25  ; and  an  Archdeacon  no  more  than  7. 

See  Burton's  Monafticon,  page  412. 
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yet  lie  treated  Jeffery  of  Monmouth  with  great  acrimony  on  this  ac- 
count, afferting  that  his  Britifh  Chronicle  was  a continued  fiction,  and 
denying  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a King  as  Arthur , which  overthrows, 
in  a great  degree,  the  ancient  Welch  Hiftory.  His  indulgence,  in  the 
fuperflitious  opinions  of  the  times,  is  obvious,  as  he  fays,  “ that  in  the 
place  near  Bat  tie- Abbey,  where  the  Englijh  were  Jlain  by  the  Conqueror , the 
ground , being  moijlencd  with  rain , emits  blood though  this  appearance 
evidently  proceeds  from  the  red  colour  of  the  foil  mixed  with  the  water 
after  a fhower.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  John,  about  the  year  1200. 

John  de  Bridlington,  a native  of  this  place,  was  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  parts  and  learning.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and. returning  thence,  entered  himfelf  a Canon  regular  in  the  Convent 
of  Bridlington.  He  was  twice  elected  Prior,  and  eftablifhed  fo  great  a 
character  for  Holinefs,  that  he  was  reputed  a Saint.  He  died  in  the 
year  1379,  aged  60. 

Sir  George  Ripley  was  a Canon  of  the  Monaftery  here,  where 
having  continued  fome  time,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  al- 
chemy, he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  employed  near  twenty  years  in  ab- 
ilrufe  and  chimerical  refearches  to  find  out  the  Philofophers  Stone , the 
grand  dejideratum  of  a credulous  age.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  in  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  that  he  made  the  difcovery  about  the  year  1470, 
as  the  following  fentence  was  inferted  in  his  book — “ Inveni  quern  diligit 
anima  mea.  * Returning  to  his  native  country,  and  wilhing  to  repofe 
his  old  age  in  eafe  and  retirement,  he  obtained  a difpenfation  from  the 
Pope  to  leave  his  Canonry,  and  become  a Carmelite  Anchorite  at  Bofton, 
where  he  wrote  twenty-five  books,  of  which  the  chief  was  his  Com- 
pound of  Alchemy.  He  died  in  the  year  1492,  and  fome  of  his  works 
were  publifhed  by  Elias  Afhmole,  Efq;  in  his  'Theatrum  Chymicum  Bri- 
tannicum . 

* I have  found  what  my  foul  delights  in. 
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Richard  Boyle,  fon  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cork,  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  a Baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Clifford  of 
Londefborough,  was,  in  the  year  1664,  1 6th  of  Charles  II.  created  Earl 
of  Bridlington  or  Burlington.. 

Bridlington  Quay 

Is  fituated  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  the  recefs  of  the  Bay , one  mile  from 
the  Town  of  Bridlington,  and  five  miles  from  Elamborough,  to  which 
there  is  a pleafant  Ride  through  a fine,  open  country.  The  population 
of  Bridlington,  including  the  Quay,  is  eflimated  at  3000  fouls. 

The  Quay  is  an  agreeable,  healthy  place,  where  there  is  a genteel  re- 
fort of  company,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  for  the  purpofe  of  Sea-bathing  ; 
— And  its  mineral  fprings,  for  fome  diforders,  are  reputed  efficacious. 
The  Quay  has  many  attractions  for  thofe  who  have  a tafte  for  the 
peaceful  and  fequeftered  fcenes  of  life ; yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  it 
poffeffes  not  the  gay  and  captivating  charms  of  Scarborough,  neither 
has  it  fo  convenient  a beach  for  bathing. 

There  are  two  Piers  for  the  defence  of  the  Harbour,  one  of  which, 
having  a convenient  platform,  furnifhes  an  agreeable  promenade  in 
pleafant  weather ; and,  in  fummer  evenings,  is  much  frequented  by. 
the  company,  for  the  fake  of  the  profpeCt  and  the  fea  air.  The  view  of 
Elamborough-Head,  and  the  Bay , (particularly  when  the  coafting  vefTels 
are  detained  here  by  contrary  winds)  affords  a mofl  delightful  profpedt ; 
and  in  a moon-light  evening,  the  filent  heaving  of  the  waves,  the  lights 
of  the  diflant  fhips,  and  the  long  train  of  radiant  reflection,  thrown  by 
the  moon  over  the  vaft  expanfe  of  water,  render  it  a molt  enchanting 
fcene,  and  raife  the  mind  to  the  nobleft  contemplations. 

The  Harbour  is  a clean,  fecure  little  port,  having  a natural  ftream 
of  frefh  water  running  through  the  midfl  of  it,  which  keeps  the  bottom 
clear  of  mud.  It  is  well  fheltered  from  the  north  and  the  weft,  by  the 
Coaft  and  the  Town  ; and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  by  the  Piers.  The 
port  is  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  a hundred  fhips  j but  in 
Itormy  weather  it  is  rather  difficult  of  accefs,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
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nefs  of  the  paffage.  The  depth  of  water  at  fpring  tides,  is  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet ; but  the  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water. 

The  entrance  of  the  port  and  the  bay  is  defended  by  two  batteries  ; 
one  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  mounting  two  guns  ( 1 8 pounders) ; 
and  the  other  on  the  north,  mounting  fix  guns  (12  pounders)  ; both 
which  batteries  enfilade  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  form  a crofs 
fire  with  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Bridlington  Bay  is  well  known  to  the  Coqjlers , as  the  fafefl  and 
moft  commodious  anchoring  place  on  this  coaft.  It  is  fheltered  on  the 
north  by  the  promontory  of  Flamborough-Head  ; — on  the  weft  and 
fouth-wefl  by  the  coaft  ; — and,  on  the  eaft,  the  force  of  the  waves  is  very 
much  abated  and  broken  by  the  Smithick  fand,  which  extends  in  a 
northern  and  fouthern  direction  acrofs  the  bay,  and  has  only  a few 
feet  of  water  upon  it  when  the  tide  is  out.  The  entrance  into  the 
Bay,  is,  by  two  channels,  one  between  Flamborough-Head  and  the 
north  end  of  the  Smithick,  about  a mile  and  a quarter  wide,  called  the 
north  channel ; the  other,  between  the  fouth  end  of  the  Smithick 
and  a knoll,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  fhore,  called  the  fouth 
channel. 

The  belt  anchorage  in  the  Bay  is,  with  the  Quay  flreet  open  ; the' 
bottom  is  a mixture  of  fand  and  gravel;  and  fhips  may  lie  here 
from  three  to  five  fathoms  depth  of  water.  When  the  wind  is  un- 
favourable for  the  coafling  veffels  proceeding  round  Flamborough-Head 
to  the  North,  the  Bay  is  crowded  with  fhips. 

The  tonnage  of  {hipping  belonging  to  this  port,  is  calculated  at 
5,850  tons  ; and  the  fhips  built  here,  are  efteemed  for  their  ftrength 
and  folidity. 

The  environs  of  Bridlington  and  the  Quay  are  exceedingly  pleafant. 
A beautiful  vale  extending  weflward,  is  ornamented  by  the  feats  of 
Sir  George  Strickland,  Bart,  at  Boynton,  and  of  William  Bofville, 
Efq;  at  Thorpe-Hall.  There  are  other  gentlemen’s  feats  in  the  vi- 
cinity, viz.  Harrington  Hudfon’s,  Efq;  at  BefTmgby,  with  neat  plan- 
tations, only  a mile  diftant ; — Ralph  Creyke’s,  Efq;  at  Marton,  a mile 
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and  a half ; — John  Greame’s,  Efq;  Sureby,  the  fame  diftance  ; — and 
Sir  Griffith  Boynton’s,  at  Agnes  Burton ; the  houfe  defigned  by  Inigo 
Jones,  fix  miles  diftant. 

Lady  Strickland' s Dutch  Farm , fituated  about  two  miles  from  Brid- 
lington, difplays  much  delicacy  of  tafte  and  appropriate  fimplicity. 

At  Rudston,  a village  upon  the  Wolds,  about  five  miles  weft  of 
Bridlington,  there  is  an  Obelifk  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Antiquary. 
It  is  a fingle  natural  ftone,  of  the  fame  quality  and  fhape,  but  of  fupe- 
rior  magnitude  to  the  celebrated  pillars  * near  Boroughbridge.  The 
entire  height  is  not  known  ; but  the  elevation  above  the  ground  is 
twenty-nine  feet,  and  it  has  been  traced  with  certainty  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  below,  without  reaching  the  foundation.  It  Hands  in  the  Church- 
yard, on  the  north  fide  of  the  Church,  and  has  fome  fiftures  on  the 
top,  which  Mr.  Bofville,  of  Thorpe-Hall,  ordered  to  be  covered  with 
lead,  to  prevent  any  further  injuries  from  the  weather.  The  caufe  of 
its  erection  cannot  be  afcertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  to  have 
given  name  to  the  to<wn.\  Not  far  diftant  from  it,  were  found  three 
circular  ftones,  fuppofed,  by  the  country  people,  to  have  been  wheels 
which  conveyed  this  ftupendous  rock  from  its  native  bed ; but  they 
have  probably  been  ancient  mill-Jlones  ; J which  are  frequently  found 

♦ “ Thefe  are  three  large  {tones  of  a pyramidal  form,  fluted  at  the  top  by  their  continual  expofure  to 
the  weather.  They  {land  nearly  in  a line  from  North  to  South.  The  centre  pyramid,  which  is  the 
largeft,  {lands  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches  above  the  earth’s  furface,  and  its  entire  height  is  thirty  feet  fix 
inches. from  the  bottom.  Thefe  Hones  are  of  the  coarfe  rag,  or  mill-ftone  grit,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Plumpton,  ten  miles  diftant.” 

Hargrove's  Hiftory  of  Knarefbrough. 

f In  Doomfday-Book  it  is  called  Rode/?  an. — Camden  obferves,  that  Rod,  in  Saxon,  fignifiesa.  CVo/S. 

j “ The  ancient  domeftic  mill-ftones,  called,  by  the  Britifh,  querns,  confifted  of  one  circular-flat  ftone 
of  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  upon  which  was  placed  the  upper  ftone,  in.fhape  refembling  a fugur- 
loaf,  with  a perforation  through  the  centre,  and  on  the  fide  was  fixed,  a handle.  The  whole  was  placed 
on  a cloth,  and  the  grinder  poured  in  the  corn  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  turned  round  the  upper 
•ftone  with  a rapid  motion,  while  the  meal  ran  out  at  the  fides,  and  fell  upon  the  cloth.  This  mode,  of 
grinding  was  tedious,  and  would  employ  two  perfons  four  hours,  to  grind  one  bufhel.” 

Hargrove’s  Hiftory  of -Knarefborougb. 
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in  the  Roman  Jlations  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  Roman  Road  to  Bridlmgton  or  Surely , palled  through  Rudjion. — The 
velliges  of  ancient  military  roads,  entrenchments,  and  tumuli,  are  va- 
rioufly  difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  Wolds.* 

On  the  road  from  Wold-Newton  to  North-Burton,  there  is  an  artifi- 
cial mount  called  Willy- Howe,  which,  no  doubt,  is  fepulchral,  and  may 
have  been  the  burial-place  of  fame  chief  of  antiquity,  who  had  fallen 
in  battle.  Beneath  this  hilly  mound,  the  allies  of  the  warrior  have 
repoled  for  ages,  and  it  may  Hill  continue  a monument  to  fucceeding 
generations. 

At  Danes-Dale  Farm,  near  Driffield,  are  feveral  tumuli,  which  have 
been  diltinguilhed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  appellation  of  Danes- 
Grave.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Danes,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
fortified  camp  at  Flamborough-Head,  may  have  ilfued  thence  to  com- 
mit their  piratical  depredations,  and  have  fallen  vidlims  upon  this  fpot 
to  the  valour  of  our  anceliors. 

Little  Driffield,  now  only  an  inconliderable  village,  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Kings  of  Northumbria,  a royal  relidence  ; and 
it  was  here  that  the  virtuous  King  Alfrid  died  and  was  buried. f The 
peafant,  in  digging  for  ftones  or  gravel  in  this  vicinity,  frequently 
ftrikes  with  his  Ipade  upon  the  bones  of  warriors,  and  meets  with  the 
fragments  of  armour,  fwords,  fpears,  &c. 

The  cultom  of  eredting  barrows  or  tumuli  feems  to  have  generally 
prevailed  among!!  the  ancients. 

* The  Dikes  at  Huggitt,  are  ancient  veftiges  of  great  extent.  A plate  of  them  was  engraved  by  the 
order  of  Lord  Burlington. 

f The  following  infeription  to  his  Memory,  is  u'ithin  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  Little  Driffield : 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Alfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  departed  this  life,  Jan.  19,  Anno  Do- 
mini 705,  in  the  XXth  year  of  his  reign.” 

“ Statutum  eji  omnibus  femel  mori." 

“ It  is  appointed  for  all  once  to  die.” 
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The  common  foldiers  fiain  in  battle,  and  intumulatcd  in  the  fields 
liad  only  fmall  mounds  erected  over  them.*  But  when  a chief,  or  per-^ 
Ion  of  great  difiindtion  was  interred,  thofe  fepulchral  hills  were  in- 
creafed  in  magnitude  proportionate  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the 
deceafed.  j* 

There  are  not  any  natural  curiofities  upon  the  Wolds  worthy  of 
obfervation,  excepting  the  fudden  eruption  of  water  called  the  Gipfics 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wold-Newton. 

I 

“ It  is  generally  perceived  towards,  the  early  part  of  the  fpring, 
trickling  through  the  grafs  where  the  ground  is  not  broken,  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  conftitute  a Bream  fo  conliderable,  as  even  fometimes  to 
fill  a drain  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  top,  fix  at  the  bottom,  and  three 
feet  deep,  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  fea,  and  commonly  runs  for 
two  or  three  months,  then  totally  ceafes,  and  fcarcely  leaves  a mark  of 
the  place  where  it  iffuecl.”  4; 

The  appearance  of  this  water  is  certainly  influenced  by  the  Bate  of 
the  feafons,  as  there  is  fometimes  an  intermiflion  of  three  or  four  years. 
It  is  probably  occafioned  by  a furcharge  of  water  defcending  from  the 
high  lands,  into  the  vales,  by  fubterraneous  paffages,  and  finding  a 
proper  place  of  emifiion,  breaks  out  with  great  force. 

The  Wolds 

Are  the  moB  magnificent  aflemblage  of  chalky  hills  this  Ifland 
affords.  The  approach  to  them  on  every  fide  is,  by  a conliderable 

* Their  companions  in  arms  each  carried  a helmet  of  earth  to  drew  over  the  grave,  as  a la  ft  tribute  of 
affe&ion. 

f Sevens' s hills,  thofe  venerable  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  at  Holegate,  a village  near  York,  are  of 
confiderable  magnitude.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  raifed  in  memory  of  the  deceafed  Emperor, 
and  in  honour  of  his  two  fons,  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  is  faid  that  the  body  of  the  martial  Emperor  was 
conveyed  from  York,  by  the  Roman  foldiers,  with  great  military  pomp,  and  placed  on  a mod  magnifi- 
cent pile,  to  which  his  fons  applied  the  lighted  torch ; and  when  the  flames  afcended,  the  pile  was  ho- 
noured with  the  peridrome , decurfion,  or  riding  around  it  by  the  young  Princes,  the  Chief  Officers,  and 
Soldiers. 

} Mr.  Leatham’s  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Eaft-Riding. 
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afcent,  except  oiVthe  eaftern  fide,  where  it  is  more  gentle.  The  outline 
i8  nearly  circular,  containing  within  its  limits  307,840  acres. 

“.The  furface”  (fays  Mr.  Leatham)  “ is  generally  divided  into  eafy 
extenfive  fwells  and  plains,  with  many  intervening  deep  dales  or  valleys. 
The  foil  is  commonly  a free  and  rather  light  loam,  with  a mixture  of 
a chalky  gravel  ; fome  parts  are  very  fhallow ; it  alfo  contains  a 
deeper  and  more  kindly  loam,  and  a lighter  fandy  mixture  upon  a 
chalk.” 

“ Although  the  fertile  plain  may  boafl  of  its  mild  air,  meandering 
ftream,  and  luxuriant  produce,  yet  it  is  not  of  greater  importance 
than  this  diflricT,  and  muft  even  yield  to  ir,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous flocks  thefe  paflures  fupport.”  * 

The  culture  of  the  Wolds  has  lately  been  much  improved,  and 
many  of  the  hills  are  decorated  with  plantations. f The  land  which 
formerly  prefented  to  the  eye  a dreary  and  uncultivated  wafte,  now 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  hofpitable  region. 

Sir  Christopher  Sykes  has  the  honour  of  being  the  moft  extenfive.; 
Planter  f upon  the  W olds  ; — 

Sledmere,  X 

Embellifhed  by  bis  judicious  tafte,  difplays  a charming  fcenery. 
The  plantations  of  large  extent,  fkirting  either  the  flopes  of  adjacent 
hills,  or  winding  through  beautiful  valleys,  contain  many  miles  of 
pleafing  Rides ; and  the  whole,  on  a fudden  approach,  exhibits  a 
very  luxuriant  coup  d'oeil , flriking  as  well  as  novel  in  fo  elevated  a fitua- 
tion  as  the  Wolds. 

* Mr.  Leatham’s  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Eaft-Riding. 

f “ Should  the  day  arrive”  (fays  Mr.  Marfhall)  “ when  the  higher  fwells  lhall  be  crowned  with  wood, 
and  the  intervening  vales  be  interfe&ed  with  living  fences,  forming  inclofures  of  eight  or  ten  acres ; the 
climate  of  the  Wolds  will  be  rendered  fome  degrees  of  latitude  more  genial  than  it  is  at  prefent ; and  the 
produce  be  increafed  in  a duplicate  ratio.” 

Marflrall’s  Rural  Economy. 

X The  Seat  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Sykes. 
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An  elegant  Mansion  has  alfo  been  eredted  here,  from  Sir  Chriflo- 
pher’s  own  defign  ; and  the  Library , for  its  fpacioufnefs  and  highly 
finillied  Ceiling  * is  efteemed  a very  magnificent  room.  The  orna- 
mented appendages, — the  pavilions, — hot-houfes, — green-houfes,  & c. 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  feene  ; — And  a lofty,  arched  Gateway 
eredled  over  the  prefent  (and  ancient  Roman ) road  to  Bridlington,  is 
feen  at  a great  distance,  and  has  a fine  effedl  from  every  quarter. 

The  pages  of  hiflory  have  blazoned  the  deeds  of  heroes,  who  in  the 
career  of  ambition  and  conquefl,  have  fubdued  and  defolated  fruitful 
provinces  : but  how  much  more  dignified  a charadler,  in  the  eye  of 
reafon,  is  he,  who  clothes  the  land  with  the  beauties  of  a new  creation, 
converts  a barren  wafte  into  a fertile  region,  and  diffufes  peace,  plenty, 
and  cheerfulnefs  through  an  extenfive  diftridt ! 

* Executed  by  Mr.  Rofe. 
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ROBIN  HOOD’s  BAY,  WHITBY,  &c. 


Robin  Hood’s  Bay 

IS  a fmall  Fifhing  Town,,  thirteen  miles  north  from  Scarborough,  * and 
is  frequently  vifited  by  ftrangers  on  account  of  the  Alum-works  in 
its  vicinity.  The  road  to  it  is  ftony  and  uneven,  over  a dreary  > barren 
moor,  and  the  hill  at  Stoupe-brow.  ■j'  is.  impradlicable  for  .a  carriage.  On 
defcending  this  hill,  from  the  moor  to  the  fands  at  Robin  Hood’s  Bay, 
the  road  palfes  the  Alum-works,  where  the  curiofity  of  the  traveller  is 
gratified  with  a view  of  thefe  immenfe  mountains  of  Alum-ftone  from 
which  the  Salt  is  extracted ; and  the  interior  works  are  worthy  of  ob~ 
fervation. 

3 X;  The 

* Between  Scarborough  and  Robin-Hood’s  Bay  are  only  two  villages ; Bumifton  four  miles,  and 
Cloughton  five  miles  from  Scarborough.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  note  at  thefe  places,  except  a 
Quarry  of  free  ftone  at  the  latter,  from  whence  the  Caftle  at  Scarborough  is  faid  to  have  beea  built. 

f About  two  miles  from  Robin  Hood’s  Bay. 

% “ The  Alum-works  of  this  country  are  of  fome  antiquity.  The  Mine  was  firft  difcovered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  who,  obferving  -the  trees  tinged  with  an  unufual 
colour,  fuppofed  that  it  was  occafioned  by  fome  Mineral  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  he  difcovered  the 
ftrata  abounded  with  an  Aluminous  Salt.  At  that  time  the  Englilh  being  ftrangers  to  the  method  of 
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The  road  from  the  Alum-works  to  the  village  of  Robin  Hood’s 
Bay,  is  along  the  fandy  beach,  clofe  under  a high,  deep  cliff,  to  which 
the  fea  flows  as  the  tide  advances,  and  the  paffage  is  unfafe,  except  there 
be  a fpacious  area  of  the  fand  uncovered  by  the  water,  or  the  tide  be 
receding. 

The  Sea-coajl  Northward  from  Scarborough  is  craggy,  wild,  and  terrific, 
bending  inward  as  far  as  the  River  Tees,  and  by  its  winding,  forming 
this  Bay,  nearly  a mile  in  breadth.  The  lands  here,  are  firm  and  level ; 
but  the  fliore,  at  a little  di/lance  from  the  Cliffy  is  rocky ; and  there  is 
only  a narrow  paffage  from  the  fea,  where  the  fifhing  boats  can  land 
in  fafety. 

The  village  confifls  of  the  habitations  of  Fifhermen,  and  once  made 
a grotefque  appearance,  the  houfes  being  ftrangely  fcattered  over  the 
face  of  a fleep  cliff,  and  fome  of  them  hanging  in  an  awful  manner  on 
the  projecting  ledges  of  the  precipice  ; but  this  place  has  lately  fuflained 
a great  alteration  by  the  falling  of  the  Cliff ; in  confequence  of  which, 
the  projecting  houfes,  and  the  pavement  of  the  principal  flreet  as  far  as 
the  fronts  of  the  houfes  on  the  oppofite  fide,  are  ruined,  and  a new  road 
has  been  made  from  the  landing-place,  through  the  interior  part  of  the 
Town. 

The  village  derives  its  name  from  that  famous  outlaw  Robin  Hood, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  this 
place,  to  evade  the  purfuit  of  the  military  parties  who  were  fent  to  ap- 
prehend him.  Upon  the  adjacent  moor  are  two  little  hills,  a quarter 
of  a mile  afunder,  which  are  called  his  Butts. 

managing  it,  tradition  fays,  that  Sir  Thomas  feduced  fome  workmen  from  the  Pope’s  Alum-works  near 
Rome,  then  the  greateft  in  Europe.  The  firlt  pits  were  near  Guifborough,  the  feat  of  the  Chaloners, 
who  ftill  flourifh  there,  notwithftanding  his  Holinefs’s  Anathema.  The  works  were  fo  valuable  as  to  be 
deemed  a Royal  Mine.  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  who  rented  chem,  paid  annually  to  the  King,  12,500!. ; — to 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  1640!. ; — to  Sir  William  Pennyman,  600I.  tf  He  employed  eighty  workmen, 
and  fold  his  Alum  at  26I.  per  ton.  But  this  monopoly  was  deftroyed  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
ri»ht  reltored  to  the  Proprietors.  In  thefe  Alum-rocks  are  frequently  found  cornua  ammonis,  and  other 
foflils,  lodged  in  a llony  nodule.  Jet  is  fometimes  met  with  in  thin  flat  pieces,  externally  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  wood.  According  to  Solinus,  Britain  was  famous  for  this  foflil.” 
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The  Fifhery,  at  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  Fifhermen  is  computed  to  be  fixty  or 
feventy. 

Whitby. 

The  Town  of  Whitby  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  an  Abbey  founded 
there  in  the  year  650.  The  Saxon  name  of  the  place  was  Strearjhalch ,* 
(Sinus  Phari)  or  the  Bay  of  the  Watch-Tower.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Prefleby,  or  the  Habitation  of  Priefts  ; then  Hwytby,  next 
Whiteby  ; 'f*  and  now  Whitby.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  about 
the  year  867  ; and  though  it  revived  after  the  defloration  of  the  con- 
vents, yet  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  the  fubfequent  diforders  of  the 
times,  reduced  it  to  the  lovvefl  condition. 

At  the  time  of  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  it  was  an  inconfi- 
derable  fifhing-town,  and  Le]and,  at  that  period,  fays,  “ the  inhabitants 
were  protecting  the  haven  from  the  violence  of  the  fea,  by  a pier  con- 
flrudted  of  Jlones  which  were  furnifhed  by  the  fall  of  an  adjacent  cliff.” 

In  the  year  1540  (according  to  Charlton’s  account)*  the  town  only 
■ confided  of  thirty  or  forty  houfes,  containing  not  more  than  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  At  this  period,  two  or  three  fmall  trading 
veffels  conflituted  the  whole  of  the  marine  belonging  to  the  port ; and 
the  ufe  of  coal  was  then  fo  partially  introduced,  that  the  principal 
fuel  was,  decayed  wood  or  turf,  procured  in  the  fummer  feafon  from 
the  neighbouring  moors. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  inhabitants  of 
Whitby  were  not  above  threefcore  families;  and  Mr.  Charlton  fays, 
“ that  he  was  not  able  to  meet  with  any  certain  account  of  either  fhip 
or  veffel  belonging  to  the  port,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

* In  the  paraphrafe  of  Bede,  and  the  bed  Latin  copies,  it  is  written  Streans-halb  s and  Junius,  in  his 
Gothic  Gloffary,  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  hal  or  healb,  fignifying  an  eminent  building. 

f Candidus  Vicus,  or  Qppidum  Album,  tbe  White  Dwelling  or  Town,  Mr.  Charlton ’feems  to  have 
miftaken  the  etymology,  in  fuppofing  it  White- Bay,  from  the  whitenefs  of  the  waves  breaking  upon  the 
.Chore, 
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except  filling  boats.”  The  important  difcovery  of  the  Alum-Mine  in 
thofe  parts,  at  the  clofe  of  that  reign*  was  the  original  caufe  which 
railed  Whitby  from  its  obfcurity,  and,  by  opening  a channel  for 
commerce,  enabled  the  town  gradually  to  attain  a degree  of  maritime 
confequence. 

The  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  Alum-Works,  eftablifhed  by  Mr. 
Chaloner  at  Guifborough,  excited  a fpirit  of  emulation,  and  one.  of  a 
ftmilar  kind  was  eredled,  about  the  year  1615,  near  Sands-End,  within 
three  miles  of  Whitby.  This  alfo  proving  advantageous,  and  the  vicinity 
of  Whitby  abounding  with  Alum-Stone,*  other  adventurers  were  in- 
duced to  embark  in  thofe  undertakings..  In  confequence  of  the  exr 
tended  fpeculation,  two  great  branches  of  traffic  were  opened  at  the 
port  of  Whitby  ; — the  one  for  fupplying  the  works  with  coals  ; the 
other  for  conveying  the  Alum  to  diftant  places.  The  fiffiermen  of 
Whitby  perceiving  a favourable  profpetft  of  employment,  purchafed 
two  or  three  fmall  veffels,  with. which  they  traded  to  Newcallle  and 
Sunderland  for  coals,  and  at  length  adventured  to  London,  with  Alum, 
butter,  fiffi,  &c.  and  returned  to  Whitby  freighted  with  various  arti- 
cles of  merchandize.  This  infant  ftate  of  commerce  was  gradually 
matured.  The  ideas-  of  the  inhabitants  expanded,  the  number  of 
veffels  was  increafed,  and  new  {hips  were  built  at  this  port,  from  the 
oak  timber  which  the  vicinity  produced.  From  fuch  an  inconftderable 
beginning,  the  town  of  Whitby,  by  the  induftry,  the.  enterprize,  and 
fuccefsful  fpeculations  of  the  inhabitants,  rofe  to  a ftate  of  opulence,  and 
became  a place  of  confiderable  importance,  both  in  regard  to  its  Ship- 
building, and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  fhips* 

“ During  the  time  of  the  Common-wealth,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
had  attained  to  near  two  thoufand  ; and  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  port 
were,  about  twenty  fmall  veffels,  all  of  them  employed  in  the  coafting 
trade,  and  navigated  with  more  than  120  feamen.” 

* The  greateft  part  of  the  vicinity,  for  an  extent  of  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length,  .and  near  twelve 
in  breadth,  is  a continued  Alum-rock. 
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“ At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  May,  1660,  the  population  is 
eftimated  at  three  thoufand,  and  the  number  of  fhips,  thirty.” 

“ In  the  year  1690,  a further  acceffion  was  made  ; the  number  of  in- 
habitants amounting  to  near  four  thoufand,  and  that  of  the  fhips  to 
fixty,  of  eighty  tons  burthen,  or  upwards.” 

“ In  the  year  1 734,  the  number  of  Veffels  had  increafed  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  all  of  which  were  eighty  tons,  or  more,  in  burthen.” 

“ In  the  French  and  Spanifh  war,  about  the  year  1 740,  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Whitby  began  to  flourifh  more  and  more.  By  thefe  means, 
the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  advance  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
annually  in  building  new  fhips,  and  many  of  them  being  engaged  in 
the  tranfport  fervice,  they  received  confiderable  advantages.  The  Town 
alfo  improved  fo  much  in  appearance,  that  inftead  of  forry  houfes, 
which  before  were  built  either  of  oak  timber  framed,  or  ftone  roughly 
hewed,  and  a great  number  of  them  thatched,  there  were  now  eredled 
fpacious  and  commodious  habitations  with  brick  walls,  and  many  of 
them  in  a ftile  of  magnificence.” 

“ In  the  year  1777,  there  were  25 1 fnips  (befides  what  were  on  the 
flocks)  whofe  burthen  amounted  to  more  than  55,000  tons,  King’s 
meafurement ; fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years  it  has  more  than 
doubled  both  the  number  of  its  fhipping  and  inhabitants.”  * 

In  the  year  1796,  there  appears  to  have  been  a decreafe  of  the  ton- 
nage of  fhipping,  as  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  46,535  tons,  (by 
regifler  in  the  Cuflom-houfe)  navigated  by  2,452  feamen.  The  aggre- 
gate tonnage  was  greater  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war  ; 
and  the  decreafe  has  been  owing  to  the  number  of  fhips  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  thofe  loft  at  fea,  which  have  not  been  fup- 
plied  by  an  equal  number  of  new  ones. 

Whitby  is  fituated  in  the  North-Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in 
latitude  54  30  North,  and  longitude  6°  41  Weft  from  the  meridian  of 
London.  It  ftands  on  two  oppofite  declivities,  the  one  fronting  the 
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Eaft,  the  other  the  Weft,  on  the  borders  of  the  River  Efke,  whofe  fmall* 
ftreams  are  here  loft  in  the  German  ocean,  after  dividing  the  Town  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  connecled  by  a draw-bridge  fo  fpacious,  as  to 
admit  fhips  of  600  tons  burthen  to  pafs. 

The  inner  Harbour,  above  the  bridge,  is  very  capacious  and  fecure  ; 
but  the  outer  one  is  not  fo  fafe,  though  it  is  protected  from  the  violence 
of  the  fea  by  five  Piers.  * 

The  Pier,  at  the  weftern  point  of  the  harbour,  is  beautiful,  being  re- 
gularly built  of  fquared  flone,  and  extending  nearly  520  yards  into  the 
fea.  It  terminates  in  a circular  head,  with  embrafures,  for  the  purpofe 
of  a battery.  One  of  the  other  Piers  extends  from  the  eaftern  £hore,  at 
right  angles,  and  contracts  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour,  which,  in 
itormy  weather,  is  very  difficult  of  accefs.  The  Port  is  defended  by 
different  batteries,  mounting,  in  tlje  whole,  twenty-two  guns  of  large 
calibre. 

The  Building-places  for  the  fhips  are  above  the  Bridge , on  each 
fide  of  the  River,  where  the  Builders  have  the  advantage  of  fpace  fqr 
fpreading  their  timber  ; and  here  are  alfo  feveral  commodious  dry 
docks,  which  are  almoft.  in  conflant  employment. 

The  Town  is  clofely  and  irregularly  built ; but  the  houfes  of  the 
opulent  inhabitants  are  fpacious  and  elegant ; yet,  the  fituation  of  many 
of  them  appears  incommodious,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a mag- 
nificent edifice  in  the  midft  of  buildings  of  a mean  appearance.  In 
winter,  it  is  bleak  and  unpleafant,  being  expofed  to  violent  gufls  of 
winds,  collected  between  the  hills,  which  ruffi  impetuoufly  down  the 
vale.  The  Streets,  in  general,  are  inconvenient,  though  an  A<5t  of 
Parliament  was  obtained,  fome  years  ago,  for  lighting,  paving,  and 
widening  them ; but  the  defeats  in  the  original  plan  prevented  the 
cammiffioners  making  the  improvement  complete. 

* The  Spring-tides  rife  here  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet ; and  Neap-tides,  from  nine  to  twelve. 
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A new  Town  Hall,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  affem- 
bling  on  public  occafions,  was  eredled  by  the  late  Mr-  Cholmley.  It  is 
a heavy  pile,  of  the  Tufcan  Order,  and  does  no  great  credit  to  the  tafte 
of  the  architect. 

A Poor  House,  upon  an  extenfive  plan,  has  alfo  been  built.  It  is  a 
comfortable  afylum  to  the  diftrelfed,  and,  being  judicioufly  managed, 
has  had  a good  effect  in  relieving  the  burthen  of  the  Poor-rates. 

A Dispensary  for  adminiftering  advice  and  medicines  to  the  Poor, 
gratis , was  inftituted  in  the  year  1786,  and  is  honoured  with  a liberal 
patronage. 

The  Parochial  Church  is  fituated  ripon  an  eminence,  ealtward  of 
the  Town,  to  which  there  is  an  afcent  of  near  200  Heps.  The  archir 
tedture,  originally  Gothic,  has  received  fo  many  modern  alterations,  that 
it  retains  little  of  its  ancient  form.  The  Maniion  of  the  Cholmley- 
family,  now  a deferted  habitation,  and  the  ruins  of  a venerable  Abbey 
are  contiguous  to  the  Church. 

A fpacious  Chapel  of  eafe  has  been  erefted  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Town  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants ; befides  which,  are  three 
others  in  the  country,  one  of  them  exceedingly  elegant.  * The  Diffen- 
ters,  of  different  denominations,  have  alfo  their  refpeflive  places  of 
worfhip,  viz.— -the  Prefby  terians ; the  Independents^  the  Burgher  Se- 
ceders  from  the  Church  of.  Scotland ; the  Quakers ; and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Methodifts  have  likewife  a Meeting-Houfe  for  their 
devotional  affemblies.. 

The  population  of  Whitby  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Scarborough. 
By  an  account  taken  in  the  year  1776,  the  number  of  families  in  Whitby 
was  found  to  be  2,26.8,  which,  at  five  perfons  to  each  family,  makes 
the  whole  1 1,340.  The  population  has  certainly  increafed  fince  that 
period,  and  the  houfes  are  crowded  ; but  the  inhabitants,  at  prefent,  do 
not,  probably,  exceed  13,000. 

* At  Sleights. 
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Three  confiderable  manufactories  of  Sail-cloth  are  eftablifhed  in 
Whitby,  which  not  only  fnpply  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  port,  but 
alfo  furnilh  a great  quantity  for  the  ufe  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Markets  are  well  fupplied  with  Butcher’s  meat,  and  with  a pro- 
fufion  of  vegetables.  The  place  appropriated  for  the  fale  of  fifh 
abounds  with  great  variety. 

Whitby  Abbey. 

“ This  Abbey , which  was  alfo  called  the  Abbey  of  StreanJJjalch , figni- 
fying  in  Saxon,  Sinus  Phari , the  bay  of  the  watch-tower  ; or  Streanfhalh, 
an  eminent  buildings  is  in  the  Deanry  and  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland. 
The  following  hiftory  of  its  foundation  is  given  by  Matthew  of  Weji - 
minjier , William  of  Malmjbury , and  others : 

“ In  the  year  of  grace  655,  Pend  a , the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia, 
having  invaded  Northumberland  with  a great  army,  Ofwy , King 
of  that  diflrict,  endeavoured,  by  large  offers,  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  withdraw  his  forces  ; but  finding  that  both  entreaties  and  offers 
were  equally  ineffectual,  and  that  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  arms  for 
his  relief,  he,  according  to  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  times,  endeavoured 
to  fecure  the  Divine  Affiftance  by  the  promife  of  religious  Toundations, 
in  cafe  he  came  off  victorious  ; and  under  that  condition  made  a vow, 
that  his  daughter  fhould  dedicate  herfelf  to  the  fervice  of  God  by  a 
life  of  celibacy,  and  that  he  would  moreover  give  twelve  of  his  Man- 
fions  for  the  ereCtion  of  Monafteries*  This  done,  he  engaged  and  de- 
feated the  Pagan  army,  although  three  times  his  number ; and  their 
King  Penda  was  flam  in  the  fight.  Ofwy,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  vow, 
placed  his  daughter  Ethelfleda,  then  fcarcely  a year  old,  as  a Nun  in  the 
Monaftery  called  Hertefie , that  is  Stag  Ifland,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was 
then  Abbefs  ; who  having  procured  ten  families  or  hides  of  land  in  the 
place  called  Streanjhalch , built  there  a Monaflery  for  both  men  and 
women,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  governed  by  an  Abbefs. 
This  place  was  afterwards  called  Whitby.  It  was  greatly  enriched  by 
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the  donations  of  Ethelfleda,  who  fucceeded  her  father,  after  a reign  of 
twenty  feven  years,  and  here  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnifi- 
cence.” 

Burton,  in  his  account  of  this  Monaftery,  fays,  ‘‘  The  building 
was  begun  in  657,  for  men  and  women  of  the  Beneditfline  Order  ; and 
though  really  founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  endowed  by 
King  Ofwy,  yet  the  honour  is  generally  given  to  St.  Hilda,  who  be- 
came firft  Priorefs  thereof ; and  it  is  generally  called  St.  Hilda’s,  after 
her.”  Here,  according  to  Tanner,  many  Bifhops  and  Pious  Men  were 
educated,, 

{C  This  Monaftery  continued  in  a flourilhing  ftate  till  about  the  year 
867,  when  a party  of  the  Danes,  under  Hungar  and  ITubba,  landed  at 
Dunfley-Bay,  two  miles  weftwardof  this  place,  and  encamped  on  an 
eminence  on  the  ealt  fide  thereof,  ftill  called  Raven-hill ; which  name 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  from  the  figure  of  a Raven  being 
worked  in  the  Danilh  Enfign,  which  was  there  difplayed.  From  hence 
draggling  into  the  country,  they  plundered,  and  laid  it  vwifte,  and 
among  other  depredations  entirely  deftroyed  this  Monaftery,  which 
laid  in  ruins  many  years  ; the  community  being  difperfed,  only  Titus, 
the  Abbot,  fled  with  the  relics  of  St.  Hilda  to  Glaftonbury.  The  title 
of  Abbot  given  where  the  Monaftery  was  governed  by  an  Abbefs, 
may  at  firft  feem  inconfiftent ; but  perhaps  the  fuperior  placed  over 
the  men,  had  that  appellation,  though  fubordinate  to  the  Abbefs.” 

“ At  the  conqueft,  Hugh  de  Abrincis,  an  expert  foldier,  and  a perfon 
of  great  note  among  the  Norman  nobility,  had  Whitby  afligned  to  him 
as  a reward  for  his  fervices.  This  he  did  not  long  hold,  but  difpofed 
of  it  to  William  de  Percy,  his  aflociate  in  that  expedition.  Other  ac- 
counts, and  among  them,  that  printed  in  the  Monajlicon,  from  the  re- 
gifter  of  the  Abbey,  ftill  in  the  pofleflion  of  Henry  Cholmley,  Efq;  fay, 
that  the  Town  of  Whitby  was,  by  the  Conqueror , firft  bellowed  on 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Chefter,  and  by  him  granted  to  William  de  Percy,  and 
his  heirs,  to  hold  it  as  freely  as  he  held  of  the  King.” 
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“ Whitby  being  then  in  the  pofleffion  of  William  de  Percy,  he,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  refounded  the  Monaftery  then  lying 
defolate  and  in  ruins,  placing  therein  Benediftine  Monks,  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Hilda.  He  gave  it  only 
the  title  of  a Priory,  his  brother  Serlo  holding  the  office  of  Prior. 
Under  this  title  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  when  it  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  an  Abbey.  The  benefa&ions  granted  by  this 
fecond  founder  were  various  and  ample,  fuitable  to  his  rank,  munifi- 
cence, and  devotion:  among  them  were  the  Towns  of  Whitby,  Stain- 
Iher,  Newham,  and  Stakefby  ; the  fea-port  of  Wytefby  and  Hameffom, 
alfo  Nordfield,  Sudfield,  Everley,  Brokefay,  and  Eornelage  ; befides 
Churches,  Fiffieries,  and  divers  other  donations,  too  many  here  to 
enumerate  ; and  the  fucceeding  heirs  of  that  family  continued  to  en- 
dow it  from  time  to  time  with  a variety  of  valuable  gifts  ; and  many 
of  them  were  there  buried.” 

“ Hugh,  Earl  of  Chefter,  fliortly  after  its  foundation,  granted  to  this 
Monaftery,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  of  Whitby,  with  all  its  depen- 
dencies, and  alfo  the  Church  of  Flamborough  with  its  tithes.  It  had 
many  other  noble  benefactors,  whofe  names  and  grants  are  regiftered 
in  the  Monafticon.”  . 

“ William  de  Worcefter,  in  his  Itinerary,  page  360,  fays,  Alan  de 
Percy,  was  the  founder  of  the  Whitby  Monaftery,  and  that  the  Paid 
Alan  gave  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Hilda,  five  Knights’  fees.” 

“ In  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  yearly  revenues  of  this  houfe  were 
eftimated  at  437I.  2s.  qd.  according  to  Dugdale ; and  505I.  9s.  id.  ac- 
cording to  Speed.  The  furrender  of  Henry  Daval,  the  laft  Abbot,  was 
enrolled  14th  December,  1540.” 

“ The  fite  of  this  Abbey  was  granted  4th  Edward  VI.  to  John,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  by  whom  in  1551,  it  was  fold  to  John  York,  and  in  the 
1 ft  and  2d  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by  him  to  Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  Knt. 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  proprietor.” 

“ The  ruins  of  this  once  famous  Abbey  ftand  on  a high  cliff, 
eaft  of,  and  overlooking  the  Town,  a little  beyond  the  Pariffi 
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Church.  A fmall  diftance  fouth  of  the  Abbey,  Mr.  Cholmloy  has  a 
Manfton,  built  probably  with  the  materials  taken  from  the  ruins. 
At  the  weft  end  of  thefe,  ftands  an  ancient  crofs,  mounted  on  a pe- 
deftal,  and  fix  fteps.  At  prefent  it  is  much  out  of  perpendicular.  A 
paffage  printed  in  Leland's  Colleftanea,  from  the  life  of  St.  Hilda,  fays, 
that  in  the  painted  windows  of  this  Abbey,  it  was  fhewn  before  the 
arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  the  bordering  Scots  were  canibals 
or  man-eaters,  and  were,  by  that  King,  punifhed  with  the  fword  for  fo 
unnatural  and  favage  a practice.” 

“ The  offices  of  this  Monaftery  are  entirely  taken  down.  The  re* 
mains,  now  Handing,  are,  thofe  of  the  Church,  which  was  once  ex- 
tremely magnificent,  but  certainly  built  fince  the  re-foundation  of  the 
Monaftery  by  Henry  de  Percy,  of  which,  the  pointed  arches  bear  indift- 
putable  teftimony.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  thefe  arches  were 
conftrudted  after  its  firft  eredlion  ; but  an  attentive  confideration  of 
the  ruins,  or  even  of  the  reprefentation  of  them,  will  demonftrate  them 
to  be  coeval  with  the  original  building,  which  feems  to  have  been 
finifhed  on  one  original  plan,  and  was  probably  built  when  pointed  arches 
were  frf  introduced,  and  before  the  round  ones  were  entirely  left  off; 
moft  of  the  upper  ranges  eaft  of  the  Tower,  being  circular,  as  . is  the 
cafe  in  the  Monafteries  of  Brinckburn,  Holy  Ifland,  Kirkftall,  and  many 
others.  This  Church  was  conftrudled  in  form  of  a crofs,  had  three 
aifles  ; and,  over  the  centre  of  the  crofs  rofe  a ftrong  fquare  Tower. 
The  length  of  the  Church  was  about  252  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
middle  aifle,  and  that  of  the  fide  ones,  each  30  feet.  The  height  of 
the  Tower  is  1 04  feet,  and  that  of  the  walls  fixty.  * 

“ This  noble  building  has  gone  greatly  to  decay  ; but  the  rudeft 
{hock  it  received,  was  by  a ftorm  of  wind  in  the  .night  of  2d  Decem- 
ber, 1763,  when  the  whole  weftern  wing  was  overturned,  and  thrown 
down  to  the  very  foundation,  though  fupported  by  at  leaft  twenty 

* Grofe’s  Antiquities. 
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ftrong  Gothic  pillars  and  arches,  nothing  being  left  {landing  therein* 
but  the  north  wall  of  the  cloifters  and  a part  of  the  weft  end  wall.” 

A paper  is  printed  and  fold  in  the  Town  of  Whitby,  entitled  a de- 
fcription  of  Whitby  Abbey,  monumental  infcriptions,  &c.  in  which 
are  the  following  particulars  : 

“ Whitby  Abbey  was  founded  by  St.  Hilda,  and  is  erecfted  upon  a 
hill  fo uth  of  the  River  Efk,  near  the  ocean.  No  remains  of  tombs  or 
monuments,  but  very  imperfedl  infcriptions  are  to  be  feen : — there 
have  been  many  cells,  or  vaults,  in  which  were  fome  coffins  that  con- 
tained human  bones  ; and,  as  fome  report,  ancient  coins. 

“ A Latin  infcription,  which  is  the  only  one  that  appears  in  Whitby 
Abbey,  and  is  yet  partly  legible  on  a pillar  in  the  choir,  contained  the 
following  words,  viz.  “ Johannes  de  Brumton  quondam  famulus  Dei 
in  hoc  Monafterio  extrucfto  in  honorem  Dei  et  Virginis  beatae  Marias.” 

“ That  is,  John  of  Brampton,  formerly  a fervant  of  God,  in  this  Monafery , 
built  in  honour  of  God  and  the  blejfed  Virgin  Mary." 

“ About  the  year  1740,  an  illiterate  man,  not  underftanding  the 
meaning  of  this  infcription,  conceived  that  it  contained  an  account  of 
fome  treafure  concealed  in  the  pillar  where  it  was  ; to  obtain  which, 
he  went  privately  in  the  night,  and  knocked  out  the  centre  ftone,  but 
to  his  great  difappointment,  met  with  no  money.” 

Singular  Curiofilies  near  Whitby. 

About  the  year  1743,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borwick,  found  in  the  Alum- 
rock,  the  complete  {keleton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a man ; but  though 
the  utmoft  caution  was  ufed,  it  was  broken  into  many  pieces,  and 
greatly  mutilated,  before  it  could  be  taken  out.” 

“ In  the  year  1 75 8,  the  petrified  bones  of  a Crocodile,  (an  animal  that 
was  never  known  in  our  Teas)  were  taken  out  of  the  rock,  under  the 
cliff ; and  thefe,  though  broken  into  many  pieces,  were  fent  up  to  the 
Royal  Society.”  * 

* Vide  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  50.  part  2.  art.  92. 
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<c  About  the  year  1762,  the  fkeleton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a horie, 
were  found  at  the  Alum-works  at  Saltwick , at  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
yards  under  ground,  which  were  taken  up  with  much  care,  though  not 
without  being  confiderably  broken : they  were  afterwards  fent  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Aberdeen.” 

“ In  the  year  1 750,  a compleat  ofiification  was  found  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Eaft  Pier,  not  far  from  the  Cliff.  It  was  taken  up  in  the 
fea  by  a gentleman  who  was  then  bathing,  and  appeared  to  be  part  of 
a human  fkeleton,  confiding  of  three  ribs,  with  the  flefh  between  them, 
and  on  the  inner  fide  of  them,  totally  ofiified.  There  were  alfo  on  the 
outfide  thereof,  fome  remains  of  fkin,  the  pores  of  which  might  be 
readily  difcerned ; but  this  fkin  was  not  in  an  ofiified  ftate  ; for,  after 
being  kept  fome  years-,  it  entirely  mouldered  away  to  duft.”  * j* 

The  Ancient  Castle  of  Mulgrave, 

About  three  miles  North-weft  of  Whitby,  was  the  refidence  of  the 
Northumbrian  Duke,  Wada,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  originally,  an  abandoned  Roman  fortrefs. 

“ During  the  courfe  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, fome  little  time  before  the  year  800,  one  of  the  Chief  Leaders 
or  Heads  of  the  Fadtion  againft  the  Government  of  Northumberland, 
was  Duke  Wada , who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Streanfhalh,  having 
his  Caflle  at  the  place  now  called  Mulgrave.  This  Wada  was  one  of  the 
principal  confpirators  among  thofe  that  murdered  Ethelred,  King  of 
Northumberland ; and  afterwards  joining  the  confederates  with  what 
forces  he  could  raife,  gave  battle  to  his  fucceffor  Ardulph,  at  Whalley 
in  Lincolnfhire ; but  with  fuch  ill  fortune,  that  his  army  was  routed, 
and  himfelf  obliged  to  make  a hafty  flight.  He  fortified  his  Caftle  at 
Mulgrave,  with  an  intention  to  defend  himfelf ; but  being  feized 
with  a diftemper,  he  foon  after  ended  his  days,  and  was  interred  there 
on  a hill,  between  two  hard  ftones,  about  feven  feet  high,  which  being 
twelve  feet  diflant  from  each  other,  gave  rife  to  a current  report,  which 
flill  prevails,  that  he  was  a giant  in  bulk  and  ftature,” 

* Charlton’s  Hiftory  of  Whitby, 
f Ammonites  are  very  common  on  the  eailern  fhore  of  Whitby. 
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“ Many  generations  after  this,  Peter  tie  Malo  Lacu,  commonly  called 
Peter  de  Mauley,  a native  of  Poiclou  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
marrying  here  in  England,  the  only  daughter  of  Robert  de  Turnham, 
obtained  by  her  the  large  inheritance  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Duke  Wada ; but  the  Caftle  being  grown  ruinous  and  decayed,  he  re- 
built the  fame,  and  when  finilhei,  it  appeared  in  his  eyes  fo  beautiful 
a fabric,  that  he  named  it  Moultgrace  : However  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants finding  it  in  thofe  times,  a great  grievance,  by  the  change  of 
a fingle  letter,  called  it  Moultgrave.  This  Caftle  and  Eftate  were  en- 
joyed by  feven  Peters,  Lords  de  Malo  Lacu,  fucceffively,  who  bore  for 
their  arms  a bend  Sable  in  an  efgutcheon  Or  : But  at  laft,  the  feventh 
Peter  dying  without  iftiie,  the  inheritance  was  divided  by  his  filters 
between  the  Knightly  families  of  the  Salvians  and  Bigods.  It  after- 
wards palfed  through  feveral  families;  and,  at  laft,  about  the  year 
1625,  defeended  to  Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield,  * of  Butterwick,  Lord  Pre- 
fident  of  the  North,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Mulgrave  by  Charles  I. 
anno  1 646  : And  his  great-grand-fon,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,'!' 
being  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was,  by  Queen  Ann,  in  the  year  1 703,  created 
alfo  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby.  But  the  male  heirs  of  that 
family  failing,  a leafe  of  the  Mulgrave  Eftate  was  afterwards  let  by 
King  George  II.  to  the  Honourable  Conftantine  Phipps,  a defeendant 
of  the  Anglefea  family,  who  was  by  King  George  III.  in  the  year  1767, 
created  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he,  finally,  in  the  year  1774,  for  the  fum 
of  30,000k  had  the  Eftate  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs,  on  paying 
to  government  yearly-,  a quit-rent  of  1200k”  J 

The  Ancient  Caftle  of  Mulgrave  exhibits  the  remains  of  noble  archi- 
tectural ruin,  and  is  thus  deferibed  in  Leland’s  Itinerary. 

“ Mougreve  Caftelle  ftondith  on  apon  a Craggy  Hille  ; and  on  ech  fide 
of  it  is  an  hille  far  higher  than  that  whereon  the  Caftelle  ftondith  on. 

* This  Nobleman  behaved  fo  gallantly  in  the  remarkable  fea-fight  againft  the  Spaniards,  in  1588, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  invefted  him  with  the  honour  of  the  Garter. 

f This  Earl  diftinguifhed  himfelf  alfo  in  the  great  fea-fight  in  Solcbay,  and  was  in  high  eftimation  with 
Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  and  Queen  Ann.  He  had  three  wives,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Ca- 
tharine, a natural  daughter  of  James  II.  by  Catharine  Sedley,  widow  of  James,  Earl  of  Anglefea. 

J Charlton’s  Hiftory  of  Whitby. 
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The  northe  hille  on  the  toppe  of  it  hath  certen  ftones  communely 
caullid  Waddes  Grave , whom  the  people  there  fay  to  have  bene  a gigant 
and  owner  of  Mougreve.  There  is  by  thefe  Hones  a bek  yn  out  of  the 
mores  by  Mougreve  cum  down  by  many  fpringes.  2 bekkes,  one  of  ech 
fide  of  the  Caftelle,  and  yn  the  valeys  of  the  2 great  hilles.  The  one 
is  callid  Sandebek , the  other  EJlbek , and  ihortely  after  goith  to  the  Se 
that  is  not  far  off.” 

The  fituation  of  this  Caflle,  on  a narrow  ridge,  between  two  rapid 
ftreams  of  water,  is  difficult  of  accefs  ; and  fome  outworks  have  lately 
been  difcovered,  apparently  to  defend  the  approach.  Upon  the  ridge, 
within  the  wall  of  the  Caflle,  have  been  confiderable  buildings,  mofl  of 
which  are  taken  down.  In  one  of  the  rooms  (fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  Bake-houfe * ) were  feveral  ovens.  In  the  next,  was  a very  large 
fire-place.  In  the  interior  part  of  the  Caflle  there  has  been  a curious 
State-Room.  It  forms  a fquare,  with  circular  turrets  at  the  angles, 
the  principal  room  having  tranfome  windows  on  every  fide.  The  cir- 
cular turrets  form  four  Drawing-Rooms,  one  at  each  angle,  which  had, 
(as  appears  from  the  min)  tranfome  windows  on  a femicircular  plan. 
On  the  outfide  are  fome  remains  of  the  flairs,  which  have  afcended  to 
an  upper  room  or  rooms,  in  fome  refpecl  fimilar  to  the  others.  All 
the  rooms  and  the  turrets  have  originally  been  without  fire-places, 
although  the  highefl  part  now  {landing  has  the  appearance  of  a pro- 
digioufly  large  chimney built  at  a later  period , the  windows  on  that 
fide  having  been  walled  up  when  the  fire-place  was  made.  The 
building,  when  lighted,  mull  have  produced  a flriking  effed,  as  the 

* Bake-houfes  were  erected  in  the  Manfions  of  the  ancient  Barons  for  the  ufe  of  their  families,  and 
numerous  retainers. 

f Holingjhed,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fays,— “ There  are  old  men  dwelling  in  the 
village  where  I yet  remayne,  which  have  noted  a thing  marveyloufly  altered  in  Englande,  within  their 
found  remembrance,  which  is  the  multitude  of  chimnies  lately  erefied,  whereas  in  their  young  dayes  there 
were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo  many,  in  moil  uplandijhe  tow/iet  of  the  realme  (the  religious  houles 
and  manor-places  of  their  Lordes  excepted,  and  perad venture  fome  great  perfonages) ; but  each  one 
made  his  fire  again!!  a rercdrojje  in  the  Hall,  where  he  dined,  and  dreffed  his  meat ; the  mod  common 
way,  anciently,  being  to  have  a hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  which  was  made  the  fire,  the  fmoke 
afcending  and  palling  through  a large  hole  at  the  top  of  the  building.” 
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lights  would  be  feen  on  every  fide,  fimilar  to  the  following  ancient  ac- 
count of  Kenelworth  Caftle. — “ Every  room  was  fpacious  and  high-roofed 
within  ; and  every  part  feemly  to  the  fight  by  due  proportion  without ; in  the 
day-time  on  every  fide  glittering  with  glafs  at  night  tranfparent  by  continual 
bright nefs  of  candle,  fire,  and  torch-light.” 

Upon  another  fide  of  the  Caftle  were  large  Brew-houfes  ; but  whether 
originally  fo  or  not,  cannot  be  afcertained. 

Mulgrave  Caftle  has  fuffered  great  dilapidations,  many  Farm-Houfes 
having  been  built  out  of  its  ruins.  Several  ancient  coins  have  been 
found  there. 

The  Seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave,  diftin- 
guiftied  alfo  by  the  name  of  Mulgrave  Castle,  is  in  a bold,  com- 
manding fituation  on  the  fea-coaft,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
ancient  Caftle. 

The  late  Constantine  John  Lord  Mulgrave  made  confiderable 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  Manfion,  the  Gardens,  and  the 
Plantations  in  the  vicinity. 

The  fituation  is  much  elevated,  and  the  views  are  romantic  and 
varied.  The  ground  immediately  declining  to  the  fouth-eajl , opens  a 
fine  profpecft  of  the  fea,  and  over  Sands-End-Bay,  where  fhips  are  fre- 
quently feen  lying  at  anchor. 

The  view  of  Whitby  Pier,  from  the  fouth  front  of  the  houfe,  is  de- 
lightful. The  fhips  coming  out  of  the  harbour  and  fuddenly  prefent- 


* H’jlin?Jhed  alfo  remarks, — “ That  of  old  time  in  our  country-hosfes,  inftead  of  glafs,  they  ufed 
much  lattice,  and  that  made  either  of  fine  wicker,  or  refts  of  oak  chequcrwife.  Some  of  the 
better  fort,  before  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  made  pannels  of  horn  inltead  of  glafs,  and  fixed  them  in 
wooden  clams ; but  as  horn  is  quite  laid  down  in  every  place,  fo  our  lattices  are  grown  lefs  in  ufe,  be- 
caufe  glafs  is  become  as  plentiful,  and  nearly  as  cheap.  But  we  are  certain  the  glazing  of  windows  was 
in  the  verv  early  days  of  the  Saxons  pra&iced.  Benedifl  brought  this  art  with  him  from  Rome,  where 
it  had  been  fome  time  ufed.  Heretofore  alfo  the  houfes  of  our  Princes  and  Noblemen  were  often 
clazed  with  beril,  as  at  Sudley  Caftle  ; and  in  divers  other  places,  with  cryftal,  but  this  efpecially  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  where  feme  fragments  were  taken  up  in  old  ruins.” 

The  Lapis  Specularis  or  Ifmglafs  was  ufed  at  Rome,  for  windows,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus. 

Pliny  writes  that  the  firft  G'afs-houfes  were  eredted  at  the  famous  City  of  Tyre;  the  fand  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Belus,  being  fine  and  glittering,  was  peculia:ly  adapted  for  thepurpofe. 
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iiig  thertifelves — others,  bound  to  the  port,  under  crowding  fails,  and 
as  fuddenly  difappearing,  exhibit  fcenes  equally  novel  and  i liter efti ng. 

The  ancient  Abbey  of  Whitby,  that  venerable  ruin,  is  alfo  didindly 
feen  ; and,  from  its  elevation,  and  contiguity  to  the  Sea-Cliff,  appears 
high  above  the  horizon.  A little  to  the  fouthward , the  black  pro- 
montory of  Salt  wick , contrafled  with  the  foaming  white  billows  im- 
mediately at  its  foot,  forms  a finking  objedh 

To  the  fouth-wed  is  a pidlurefque  view  for  fome  miles,  over  lawns 
and  woods  agreeably  intermixed.  Through  the  latter,  much  labour  has 
been  judicioufly  bedewed  in  making  roads  to  accommodate  the  family. 

1 Thefe  are  ferpcnline , and  overhung  with  lofty,  venerable  oaks,  equally 
ufeful  for  (hade  and  ornament.  The  windings  of  the  roads  open 
many  charming  vijlas , amufing  to  the  traveller  ; and  have  been  a relief 
to  the  engineer  on  a difficult,  uneven  furface.  One  of  thefe  roads,  on 
the  approach  to  the  ancient  Caflle,  prefents  a very  fingular  and  in- 
tending view.  It  is  made  to  wind  gently  by  the  fide  of  a hill,  and 
along  the  top  of  a narrow  ridge  covered  with  trees,  between  the  items 
of  which,  are  feen  on  each  fide  in  ravines  of,  at  leaft,  thirty  fathoms 
perpendicular  depth,  two  large  dreams  of  water  (fupplied  by  the  fprings 
iffuing  from  the  adjacent  hills)  dafhing  along  their  dony  channels  with 
great  rapidity.  Thefe  dreams,  after  running  about  a mile  each,  did- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  ocean  ; — the  one  at  Sands-End,  where  Lord 
Mulgrave  has  an  Alum-Work  ; — the  other  at  the  village  of  Ead  Rowe. 

Mr.  Merry,  deward  to  his  Lordfhip,  about  feven  years  ago,  con- 
veyed a fine  dream  of  water  near  two  miles,  to  the  top  of  the  Cadle, 
and  thence  dividing  to  the  different  apartments  ; which  was  a great 
acquifition,  as  the  building,  before  this  conveyance,  was  very  indiffer- 
ently fupplied.  Part  of  the  dream  is  conducted  to  tlie  dable-yard  and 
out-buildings,  and  alfo  affords  great  convenience  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Lyth. 

About  half  a mile  towards  the  fea  is  Lyth-Church,  in  which  is  the 
family  vault,  where  the  remains  of  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Mulgrave 
are  interred. 
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HACKNESS,  AYTON,  &c. 
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Hackness,. 

ANCIENTLY  the  property  of  William  Rufus,  is  a romantic 
village,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  fcenery  ; and  is  therefore 
vifited  by  all  perfons  of  tafte  and  fafhion  who  refort  to  Scarborough, 
from  which  it  is  about  fix  miles  diflant.  It  is  fituated  in  a pleafant 
valley,  embofomed  by  furrounding  hills,  adorned  with  trees  of  the 
richefl  foliage.  The  hills  are  lofty,  and  finely  variegated,  differing 
from  each  other  as  well  in  fhape  as  in  ornament.  The  profpefts  at 
Hacknefs  have  a charming  variety  ; the  hand  of  nature  having  not 
only  enriched  them  with  a profufion  of  fylvan  embellifhments,  but 
alfo  moulded  them  into  fuch  different  forms  and  projections,  as  are  at 
once  wild,  piCturefque,  and  beautiful.  The  road  winds  irregularly 
through  the  valley,  prefenting  at  every  turn  a change  of  fcenery,  and 
the  view  is  fometimes  improved  by  fprings  of  water  burfting  from  the 
fides  of  the  hills  in  natural  cafcades,  or  falling  in  gentle  murmurs. 
The  river  Derwent , whofe  fource  is  in  the  hilly  country  above  Hack- 
nefs, 
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nefs,  glides  in  a gentle  flream  near  the  village  ; to  the  weftward  of 
which,  are  bleak  and  barren  moors,  that  form  a firiking  contrail  to  the 
luxuriant  fcenes  of  Hacknefs. 

To  this  delightful  folitude,  Lady  Hilda,  the  pious  and  illultrious 
foundrefs  of  Whitby  Abbey,  retreated  in  the  evening  of  life,  to  pafs 
her  days,  in  facred  retirement  and  meditation.  Mr.  Charlton  ob- 
ferves, — “ That  this  accomplilhed  Princefs,  having  eredled  a monaflery, 
or  cell,  on  Elk-dale  lide,  where  a part  of  the  Monks  belonging  to 
Streanlhalh,  conftantly  had  their  refidence,  a folitary  place  was  yet 
wanting,  where  ihe  and  fome  of  the  Nuns  might  have  a retreat ; and 
this  the  more  engaged  her  folicitude,  as  the  continued  refort  of  com- 
pany, which  the  fame  of  her  character  brought  to  Streanlhalh,  inter- 
rupted her  devotion.  After  long  conlidering  the  face  of  the  country, 
file  was  at  length  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  lituation  of  a low  valley, 
that  was  every  where  furrounded  with  hills,  and  thefe  hills  covered  in 
a delightful  manner  with  wood,  that  Ihe  formed  a refolution  of  there 
eredling  a Nunnery  or  Cell.  Though  in  a declining  ftate  of  health, 
Hilda  carried  this  plan  into  execution,  in  the  year  679  ; and  as  foon  as 
the  Convent  was  properly  fitted  up,  retired  thither  herfelf,  with  eight 
or  nine  of  the  Nuns  belonging  to  Streanlhalh ; among  whom  was 
Bega , her  particular  favourite,  who  had  been  her  conftant  companion 
from  the  time  that  Ihe  had  fxrll  renounced  the  world,  and.  taken  the 
veil  at  Wearmouth.” 

“ This  place,  Hilda  called  Hatflenus,  on  account  of  its  being  near 
the  utmoft  limits  of  the  Church  Lands  ; but  the  common  people,  un- 
acquainted with  latin,  foon  corrupted  that  word  into  Hacknefs,*  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  known,  now,  upwards  of  1100  years.” 

The  lite  of  the  monallic  Cell,  built  by  Lady  Hilda,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  where  the  old  Manor-Houfe  at  prefent  Hands,  as  feveral 

* Some  derive  the  name  (which  is  perhaps  the  true  derivation)  from  Hawk  (the  bird,)  and  Nefs  (a  head- 
land;) thus  Hacknefs  fignifies  a Headland,  frequented  by  Hawks  ; and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
William  Rufus,  its  royal  proprietor,  was  paffionately  devoted  to  the  diverfion  of  hawking. 
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human  bones  have  been  found  in  the  ground  contiguous  to  it ; and 
the  old  Manor-Houfe  itfelf  has  been  pronounced  a perfect  model  of  a 

Monajlery. 

The  Church,  which  ornaments  this  retired  village,  is  a fmall,  ancient 
fabric,  and  the  fpire  is  a fine  objedt  when  viewTed  through  the  openings 
of  the  woods,  which  form  a variety  of  charming  villas. 

Under  an  urn  in  the  Church,  is  the  following  infcription,  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Hilda  : — “ This  fervant  of  Chrift,  the  Abbefs  Hilda, 
whom  all  that  knew  her,  called  mother,  for  her  lingular  piety  and 
grace,  wks  not  only  an  example  of  good  life,  to  fuch  as  lived  in  her 
Monaltery,  but  alfo  afforded  occafion  of  reformation  to  many  that 
lived  at  a dillance ; to  whom  the  fame  of  her  virtue  and  integrity  was 
brought.  By  her  own  example,  Ihe  admonilhed  all  perfons  to  ferve 
God  dutifully,  while  in  perfedl  health  ; and  likewife  to  praife,  and 
humbly  to  return  him  thanks,  when  under  any  adverfity  or  bodily  in- 
infirmity. Her  life  was  a light  of  example,  to  all  that  defired  to  live 
well.  She  died  A.  D.  680,  aged  66  ; having  lived  thirty  three  years 
moll  nobly  and  royally  in  a fecular  habit.”  * 

Upon  the  chancel  wall  of  the  Church,  is  another  infcription 
“ Anno  Domini  679.  The  Lady  Hilda  of  royal  delcent,  foundrefs  of 
Streanfhalh,  otherwife  Whitby  Abbey,  did,  for  the  fake  of  fecurity  and 
retirement,  eftablilh  a Nunnery  or  Cell  for  eight  Nuns  at  Hacknefs.” 

The  following  Monuments  are  in  Hacknefs  Church : 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  a venerable  Altar-piece , is  fixed  in  the  wall  a 
handfome  Monument ; the  entablature  adorned  with  family  arms. 

“ Here  lieth  interred  in  the  affured  hope  of  the  refurredlion,  Arthur 
Dakins,  Efq;  who  after  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  76  yeares,  died 

* “ In  the  /event  h year  of  her  ficknefs.  Lady  Hilda,  being  at  Streanjhalh  (Whitby),  came  to  her  laft 
day.  About  cock-crowing,  having  received  the  'viaticum  of  the  holy  communion,  fhe  called  together  the 
fervants  of  Chrift,  who  were  in  the  Monaftery,  admOnifhing  them  to  preferve  evangelical  peace  among 
themfelves,  and  with  all  others;  and  as  Ihe  was  yet  making  her  fpeech,  fhe  joyfully  met  death;  or  to 
fpeak  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  pa/jed  from  death  to  life. — She  was  interred  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  at 
Stt  eanjhalh,  near  the  remains  of  the  Northumbrian  Kings ; and  the  Princefs  Elfteda,  daughter  of  King 
F.dwy,  and  fifter  to  Egfrid,  who  then  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  fucceeded  as  Lady  Abbefs.” 

See  Charlton’s  Hiftory  of  Whitby. 
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the  1 3 tli  day  of  July,  1592.  He  left  behinde  him,  by  Thoma'zin  his 
wife,  ye-  daught:  of  Thomas  Guy,  Efquire,  and  Alice  his  wife,  filler 
unto  Sir  Wirnund  Care  we  of  Anthony  in  the  Countie  of  Cornwall, 
Knight,  one  only  daughter  and  heyre  named  Margret,  whome  he  twice 
bellowed  in  mariage  in  his  life  time  -}  firlt  unto  Walter  Devereux,  Efquire, 
fecond  brother  unto  ye-  right  honourable  Robert  now  Erie  of  Elfex,  but 
he  died  in  his  firll  youth  wlhout  iffue  by  a hurte  he  receved  in  fervice 
before  Fmane  in  y^  yeare  1591,  and  then  he  maried  her  unto  Thomas 
Sidney,  Efquire,  the  third  fonne  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Knight,  and  Companion  of  the  Moll  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ; but 
he,  after  he  had  two  yeares  overlived  his  wive’s  faid  father,  died  alfo 
w,h out  ilfu,  ye-  26  day  of  July  1595,  whos  body  was  by  his  dillrefed 
widdow  honourably  buried  at  Kingllon  uppon  EIull.  And  in  the  13th 
moneth  of  her  lingle  and  moft  folitarye  life— the  faid  Magaret  difpofed 
of  herfelf  in  mariage  unto  Sir  Thomas  Pollhumus  Hoby,  Knight,* 
y*  fecond  fonne  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  Knight,  who  died  in  Paris  in 
the  yeare  1566,  where  he  then  remay  lied  relident  AmbaJTadour  from 
our  moll  dread  Soveraigne  the  Ch_Ma“e  that  nowe  is.” 

“In  dutifull  memorye  of  the  forefayd  Arthure  Dakins,  Sir  Thomas 
Pollhumus  Hoby  & Dame  Margaret  his  wife  eredled  this  monument, 
whoe  alfoe  repayred  the  chawncell  the  9 day  of  Augt.  1597.” 

Near  to  this,  is  a Monument  inferibed  to  Lady  Margaret  Hoby. 

“ The  Lady  Margaret  Hoby,  late  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Pollhumus 
Hoby,  Knight,  and  foie  daughter  and  heire  of  Arthure  Dakins,  Efq; 
by  Thomazin,  his  wife  ; after  fhe  had  lived  feven  and  thirty  yeares 
and  one  moneth  with  her  faid  hulband  in  mutuall,  entire  affeclion  to 
both  their  extraordinary  comfortes  : And  had  finifhed  the  woork  that 
God  had  fent  her  into  this  world  to  performe  ; and  after  fire  had  at- 
tained unto  the  beginning  of  the  fixty-third  yeare  of  her  age,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  feventh  moneth  of  that  yeare,  it  was  the  will  of 
Almighty  God,  to  call  her  fourth  of  this  vale  of  miferie  : And  her 


* Sir  Thomas  was  God-fon  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ferved  in  feveral  Parliaments  for  Scarborough 
and  Ripon.  Seepage  135. 
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body  was  buryed  in  this  Chancell,  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  faid  moneth 
(beinge  September,  An°.  1633.)  foe  neer  unto  the  bodies  of  her  fayde 
Father  and  of  her  fayde  Mother,  which  was  interred  by  her  fayde 
Father’s  bodie,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  November,  An0.  1613,  as  that 
all  three  will  become  but  one  heape  of  dude.” 

The  inscription  proceeds  to  give  a long  account  of  her  godly  life  and 
unblameable  conduct  ; and  at  the  bottom,  the  following  lines  are  added 
by  her  hufband,  Sir  Thomas  Pofihumus  Hoby. 

“ Non  ero  vobifcum  donee  Deus  ip fe  vocabit, 

“ Tunc  cineres  veftros  confociabo  meis.” 

Thomas  Pofihumus  Hoby.’* 

Oppofite  to  the  above,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  is.  a marble 
Monument  with  the  following  Infcription  : 

sf  Deponuntur  heic  juxta 
Digniflimi  cineres 
Domini  Thomas  Pofthumi  Hoby 
Viri  Ie&iffimique  pii 
Hujus  manerii  quondam  domini, 

Qui  obiit  30°.  die  Decembris  An°. 

1640 

Aitat.  fuae  feptuagefimo. 

In  cujus  memoriam 
Dominus  Johannes  Sydenham. 

(Cui  nunc  manerium 
Clariflimi  prasdidti  donum) 

Monumentum  hoc  pofuit 
Anno  Dom.  1682.” 

TranJIation . 

“ Near  this  place  are  depofited  the  remains  of  the  mod:  worthy  Sir 
Thomas  Poilhumus  Hoby,  a very  learned  and  pious  man,  formerly 
Lord  of  this  Manor.  He  died  the  30th  of  December  1640,  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age.” 

“ Sir  John  Sydenham,  the  prefent  polfelTor  of  the  Manor,  (it  being  a 
gift  to  him  from  the  aforefaid  molt  illuftrious  perfonage)  eredled  this 
Monument,  as  a tribute  to  his  memory,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1682.” 

Monastic 
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Monastic  and  Miscellaneous  History. 

“ Among  the  Normans  of  note  that  came  over  to  England  at  the 
conqueft,  was  Hugh,  furnamed  Lupus,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
afterwards  created  by  him  the  firft  Earl  of  Chefter  ; as  alfo  William  de 
Percy,  furnamed  Afgernuns  *'  anceftor  of  the  prefent  noble  family  of 
Northumberland  and  Serlo  de  Percy,  his  brother.  At  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  1066,  Whitby,  Whitby-Strand,  and  many  other  large  pof- 
feftions,  north  of  the  Humber,  belonged  to  a Yorkfhire  Earl,  called 
Gofpatric,  who  after  the  battle  of  Haftings,  not  chooftng  to  fubmit  to 
the  Conqueror,  his  eftates  were  confifcated,  and  all  his  land  on  Whitby- 
Strand,  was  afligned  over  to  the  aforefaid  Lupus  ; who,  little  pleafed 
with  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  and  unfavourable  fituation,  difpoied  of 
it  to  William  de  Percy,  who,  though  he  had  confiderable  pofteftions  in 
other  parts  of  England,  built  two  feats  upon  this  eftate,  where  he  fome- 
times  redded,  viz.  one  at  Sneton,  and  the  other  at  EIackness.” 

“ Reinfrid  the  venerable  Prior  of  Streanfhalh,  about  the  year  108^ 
or  1084,  being  much  advanced  in  years,  having  undertaken  a journey 
on  account  of  his  Monaftery,  and  coming  to  Ormfbridge,  where  work- 
men were  employed  in  making  a bridge  over  the  Derwent,  he  alighted 
from  his  horfe  to  lend  them  his  afliftance,  when  a piece  of  timber  fall- 
ing accidentally  upon  him,  it  fra&ured  his  fkull,  fo  that  he  died  foon 
after.  His  little  body  was  brought  to  Hachanos ,+  and  there  buried  in 
the  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  the  Apoftle,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eaftern  wall,  before  the  altar.  He  was  fucceeded  as  Prior  of 
Whitby,  by  Serlo,  the  brother  of  Lord  William  de  Percy,  the  great 
patron  and  benefatftor  of  that  Monaftery.” 

“ In  the  time  of  William  II.  King  of  England,  A.  D.  1088,  a great 
tribulation  and  perfecution  arofe  in  the  Monaftery  of  Whitby,  againft 
Serlo,  the  Prior,  and  the  fraternity  in  that  place.  Thieves  and  robbers, 

* An  old  French  word,  fignifying  with  the  Whifeers. 
f Hacknefs. 
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by  day  and  night,  coming  out  of  the  forejls  and  dens  where  they  lurked, 
carried  away  all  their  fubfifterice,  and  laid  that  holy  place  defolate.  In 
like  manner,  pirates,  void  of  all  compaflion,  landing  there,  came  and 
plundered  the  Monaftery.  Serlo,  the  Prior,  and  the  Monks  of  Whitby, 
fhewed  their  calamity  and  mifery  to  William  de  Percy,  requelling  a 
place  of  refidence  at  Hachenas , where  they  might  eredt  a Monaftery,  as 
the  Abbefs  St.  Hilda  had  formerly  done.  William  de  Percy  granted 
their  petition,  and  they  built  a Monaftery  near  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
in  that  place,  where  they  led  a very  religious  life.” 

Afterwards,  a great  diflenfion  ariftng  between  William  de  Percy, 
and  his  brother  Serlo,  William  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  all  thofe  lands 
and  towns  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  the  Monaftery  of  Whitby  ; 
but  King  William  Pvufus  being  then  at  York,  (A.  D.  1088)  whofe 
familiar  acquaintance  and  beloved  aflociate,  Serlo  had  been,  while 
they  were  youngfters,  in  the  Houfe  and  Court  of  King  William  the 
father,  he  haftened  to  him,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
proceedings  ; on  which,  the  King  commanded  the  two  Brothers,  and 
the  Monks  to  keep  his  firm  peace,  and  to  make  no  further  difturbance  ; 
but  Serlo  the  Prior,  being  defirous  to  be  at  a diftanCe  from  his  brother 
William,  and  to  live  on  the  freehold  of  the  King,  befought  him  to  give 
him  and  his  Monks,  for  a perpetual  alms,  fix  carucates  of  land,  with 
their  appurtenances,  which  were  in  his  Lordjhip , two  of  them  lying  in 
Hackenas , the  other  four  in  Northfeld*  $ to  which  reqtieft,  the  King 
gracioufly  .contented,  and  afterwards  confirmed  the  fame  by  charter, 
with  the  addition  of  two  carucates  at  Bruni/lon , &c.” 

“ After  this  ftorm  was  blown  over  between  the  two  brothers,  Serlo 
and  his  Monks  continued  their  refidence  at  Hacknefs,  fome  confidera- 
able  time,  till  the  Monaftery  and  Abbey  at  Whitby  were  made  proper 
and  convenient  for  their  reception  ; and  then,  at  their  return,  they  left  a 
.part  of  their  fraternity  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Hacknefs,  which  ever  after  that 


* Northfteade  or  Peafeholm,  near  Scarborough. 
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became  a Cell,  or  Religious  Houfe,  fubordinate  to  the  Prior  or  Abbot 
of  Whitby.” 

Charlton’s  Hiltory  of  Whitby. 

At  the  diftblution  of  Religious  Houfes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L 
four  Monks  of  the  Order  of  Benedidlines  were  the  whole  of  the  fra- 
ternity belonging  to  the  Cell  at  Hacknefs.  * The  tithes  were  impro- 
priated, and  twenty  pounds  a year  affigned  out  of  them  for  the  fupport 
of  the  officiating  Curate. 

Sir  Richard  Vanden  Bempde'  Johnstone,  Bart,  the  prefent 
proprietor  of  Hacknefs,  has  added  to  its  beauty  by  the  erection  of  an 
elegant  Manfion,  with  fpacious  gardens ; and  the  fcenery  is  likely  to 
derive  great  improvement  from  his  tafte  and  munificence. 

The  Lordffiip,  or  Manor  of  Hacknefs,  was  purchafed  of  Sir  John 
Sydenham  in  the  year  1696,  by  John  Vanden  Bempde,  Efq;  whofe 
anceftor  came  from  the  Low  Countries , with  a very  confiderable  pro- 
perty, into  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  Knighthood.  The  Manor  of  Hacknefs  defcended 
to  Richard  Bempde  Johnftone,  Efq;  through  his  mother,  the  late  Mar= 
chionefs  of  Annandale,  daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of  the  above  John 
Vanden  Bempde.  Mr.  Johnftone  was  created  a Baronet,  6th  July, 
1795;  at  which  time  he  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis. 

The  following  Poetical  Defcription  of  Hacknefs,  was  written  by 
a Barrifier , who  had  vifited  the  place,  and  was  charmed  with  its' 
fcenery. 

1. 

“ Ah ! what  enchantment  nature’s  hand  fupplies ! 

What  witching  fcenery  decks  this  bleft  retreat ! 

; What  headlands  green,  and  promontories  rife, 

Of  old  patrician  oaks  the  fav’rite  feat ! 


2.  Go, 
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Go,  climb  the  heights,  when  clad  in  twilight  grey 
The  Toft  ftill  moon  pulls  off  the  veil  of  night ; 
Thence,  all  thefe  valley-dimpled  plains  furvey, 
Thefe  beaked  hills  with  waving  foliage  dight. 
Yon  beauteous  fpire,  the  heath-impurpled  moor. 
And  ocean  flumb’ring  on  the  diftant  fhore. 

III. 

As  on  we  fare,  behold  a diff’rent  fcene  ! 

Proud  fylvan  theatres  of  various  fliape. 

With  humble  glens,  wild  and  grotefque  between. 
Stretch’d  at  the  broad  bafe  of  each  jutting  cape ; . 
Whence  ftreams  irriguous  rill,  and  murm’ring  take 
Their  mazy  progrefs  to  the  living  lake. 

IV. 

O ! for  fome  lhepherd’s  cot,  fome  ruftic  fried. 

Deep  in  the  bofom  of  thefe  peaceful  vales ! 
Whether  beneath  yon  mountain’s  * * * § woody  head. 
Or  in  the  lone  recefs  of  Whifper-dales,  + 

Where  filence  liftens  to  the  wood-lark’s  fong. 

And  liquid  lapfe  of  rills  that  glide  along. 

V. 

Spirit  of  Hilda,  J guide  me  thro’  thy  groves. 

Thro’  ev’ry  tangled  maze,  and  bulhy  dell. 

The  pathlefs  haunts  which  meditation  loves. 

Where  innocence,  and  carelefs  quiet  dwell ; 

Here  let  me  wifdom’s  penfive  fteps  purfue. 

And  bid  this  vain,  this  naufeous  world  adieu. 

VI. 

Hither,  of  yore,  when  from  the  murky  caves 
Of  the  deep  foreft,  § rapine’s  lawlefs  crew 
Rufr’d  forth,  or  pirates  from  the  briny  waves. 
Hither  defencelefs  Sanfiity  withdrew : 

Here  told  his  beads,  and  pafs’d,  devoid  of  care, 

A life  of  praife,  and  penitence,  and  pray’r.” 


* Called  Hacknefs-head. 

£ A beautiffll  Dale  at  the  top  of  the  Long-field  Valley, 

$ Lady  Hilda,  foundrefs  of  Whitby  Abbey. 

§ The  Foreft  of  Pickering. 
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The  late  Rev.  William  Mason,  A.  M.  Precentor  of  York,  has  alfo 
celebrated  Hacknefs  in  a Legendary  Drama  ( Argentlle  and  Cur  an),  on 
the  old  Englifh  model. 

“ Senvold—  And  where  fhall  I await  thee  f 

“ Curan My  beft  Sewold, 

“ Thou  knoweft  when  we  did  quit  our  anchor’d  barks, 

“ We  croft  a pleafant  valley,  rather  fay 
“ A neft  of  lifter  vales,  o’erhung  with  hills 
“ Of, varied  form  and  foliage ; every  vale 
“ Had  its  own  proper  brook,  the  which  it  hugg’d 
“ In  its  green  breaft,  as  if  it  fear’d  to  lofe 
“ The  treafur’d  chryftal.  You  might  mark  the  courfe 
“ Of  this  cool  rill  more  by  the  ear,  than  eye, 

“ For  tho’  they  oft  would  to  the  fun  unfold. 

“ Their  filver  as  they  paft,  ’twas  quickly  loft ; 

“ And  ever  did  they  murmur.  On  the  verge 
“ Of  one  of  theie  clear  ftreams  there  flood  a cell 
“ O’ergrown  with  mofs  and  ivy  ; near  to  which, 

*«  On  a fall’n  trunk  that  bridg’d  the  little  brook, 
sc  A hermit  fat.  Of  him  we  afk’d  the  name 
“ Of  that  fweet  valley,  and  he  call’d  it  Hake  ness.”-*- 

The  Villages  of  East  and  West  Ayton, 

Five  miles  well  of  Scarborough,  are  pleafantly  fituated  on  oppor 
lite'  banks  of  the  River  Derwent,  communicating  by  a bridge  of  four 
Roman  arches.  The  Derwent,  after  winding  in  a confined  current 
through  the  valley  from  Hacknefs,  here  difplays  a broader  dream. 

On  the  dope  of  a pleafant  field  to  the  north  of  Weft  Ayton , dands  the 
ruin  of  an  ancient  building,')'  once  the  fortified  refidence  of  the  family 
of  the  Eures  or  Evers , who  podeffed  large  demefnes  in  thefe  parts,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malton. 

This  village  was  the  Lordfhip  of  Gilbert,  the  fon  of  Lagi,  who,  foon 
after  he  became  poffelfedof  it,affumed  the  name  of  Ayton,  from  this  place, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  His  grandfon  Gilbert,  who  fucceeded  him 

* See  Poems,  by  the  Rev.  William  Mafon,  A.  M.  Vol.  3d.  publilhed  1797. 

f This  building  appears  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  the  foundations  fpreading  nearly  over  an  acre 
of  ground. 
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in  tins  Maitor,  married  Margery  the  daughter  of  Warine  de  Vefci* 
a younger  foil  of  William  Lord  Vefci,  by  whom  he  left  iffue  William 
his  foil  and  heir.  This  William  gave  to  the  Chapel  of  Ayton,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  one  toft  with  a croft  adjoining  to  the  Chapel ; 
as  alfo  four  acres  of  arable  land  lying  in  this  Lordlhip  with  palturage 
for  eight  oxen,  eight  kine,  and  their  breed  of  two  years  old,  fix  horfes, 
and  a hundred  Iheep  in  his  lands  and  woods  here  ; and  thirty  cart 
loads  of  turf  cut  of  his  marfh  of  Hoton-Bufcel , for  the  maintenance  of  a 
chantry  therein  for  ever.  From  this  William,  defcended  another  Gil- 
bert-^ who,  9th  Edward  II.  was  found  to  be  the  heir  (in  right  of  the 
above-mentioned  Margery)  to  William  Lord  Vefci,  who  died  without 
lawful  iffue,  and  doing  his  homage  nth  Edward  II.  he  had  livery  of 
the  lands  defcended  to  him. 

William,  his  fon  and  heir,  who  was  conftituted  Sheriff  of  Yorkfhire 
42c!  Edward  III.  and  Knight  of  this  Shire  47th  of  the  fame  King’s 
reign,  after  he  had  been  in  the  wars  of  France,  founded  (7th  Richard  II.) 
a chantry  in  the  fame  Chapel*  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  within  his 
Manor  of  Ayton,  for  one  Prieft  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  therein,  for 
the  good  eftate  of  himfelf  during  his  life,  and  the  health  of  his  foul 
after  death  ; as  alfo  for  the  fouls  of  his  parents  and  friends,  and  all  the 
faithful  deceafed.  Fie  had  iffue  by  Ifabel,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Henry 
Lord  Percy,  a fon  named  William  ; but  he  dying,  his  three  daughters 
Anaftatia,  Katharine,  and  Elizabeth,  inherited  his  eftate ; by  whofe 
marriages,  it  was  afterwards  divided  between  Edward  de  St.  John , the 
Euresj  and  the  Comers . Anaftatia  had  an  only  daughter  Margaret, 
who  marrying  Thomas  de  Bromflete,  carried  her  mother’s  third  part 
of  this  Manor  into  his  family,  to  which  the  other  two  parts,  either  by 
inheritance  or  purchafe  afterwards  devolved,  as  the  whole  Manor  was 
in  the  poffeffion  of  Henry  de  Bromflete,  and  entailed  upon  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  together  with  the  Lordlhip  of  Brompton,  and  divers 

* The  Chapel  is  ftill  (landing,  and  duty  is  occafionally  done  by  the  Vicar  of  Seamer,  to  which  Vicarage 
it  is  annexed. 
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other  eftates.  Margaret  marrying  John, Lord  Clifford,  theManorof  Ayton, 
&c.  became  the  property  of  the  Clifford  family.  Two  foils  and  a daughter 
were  the  iffue  of  this  marriage.  Henry,  the  elded,  was  very  young  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  (lain  in  the  battle  of  Towton  Field,  in  the 
Lancastrian  caufe.*  The  houfe  of  York  being  fettled  on  the  throne,  young 
Clifford’s  life  was  in  danger,  the  Yorkids  feeking  to  extirpate  all  who 
had  been  their  enemies.  His  mother,  in  order  to  preferve  her  beloved 
fon,  placed  him  in  an  obfcure  retreat  at  Londefborough  (where  die 
then  redded)  with  a Shepherd  who  had  married  her  nurfe-maid,  charg- 
ing the  woman  to  bring  him  up  as  her  own  child;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  Sent  Richard,  her  other  fon,  into  the  Netherlands.  Being  ex- 
amined refpecling  her  fons,  She  anfwered,  that  die  had  fent  them  beyond 

fea,  to  be  educated ; but,  whether  they  were  alive  or  not,  She  could 

♦ 

not  tell..  This  wras  fatisfadtory  at  the  time;  but  a report  afterwards  reach- 
ing the  Court,  that  the  young  Lord  Clifford  was  alive,  his  mother,  ap- 
prehendve  for  his  fafety,  caufed  him  to  be  removed,  along  with  the 
dieplierd,  to  a farm  in  Scotland.  On  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  throne,  he  was  restored  to  his  honour  and  eftates,  and  became  a 
nobleman  of  great  eminence. 

The  Eures , defcended  from  the  Lords  of  Clavering  and  Wark- 
worth ; and,  by  the  female  line,  from  thefe  Vefcys  and  Attons  ; were 
much  famed  for  martial  prowefs,  and  distinguished  themfelves  by 
their  bravery  in  the  Scottish  wars.  Edward  I.  gave  them  the  Town 
of  Ketnefs  in  Scotland,,  for  their  fervic.es,  and  Henry  VIII.  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  title  of  Barons.,  The  Caftle  of  Witton,  near  the 
River  Were , in  the  county  of  Durham,  alfo  belonged  to  them.-— The 
gallant  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  wrho  fo  bravely  defended  Scarborough  Caftle  in 
the  year  1 536,  was  a,  defendant  of  this  family.  He  was  afterwards 
made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches , and  was  Slain  in  Scotland,  when 
fighting  valiantly  for  his  country. 

* In  the  martial  family  of  Clifford,  four  Lords  fucceflively,  father,  fon,  grandfon,  and  great  grandfon, 
were  flain  in  battle.  The  firft  in  Germany,  the  fecond  in  France,  the  third  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  fourth 
at  Towton. 
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Two  thirds  of  the  Manor  of  Weft  Ayton  is  veiled  in  feven  Truftees, 
for  the  maintenance  of  Diflenting  Minifters,  agreeably  to  the  Will  of 
Lady  Hewley.  The  other  third  part  belongs  to  George  Ofbaldefton, 
Efq;  of  Hutton  Bu{heU,a  Minor. 

The  Village  of  Eaf-Ayton  is  celebrated  for  its  charming  valley, 
through  which,  is  a delightful  ride  to  Hacknefs.  The  lofty  hills 
which  embofom  this  valley,  rife  almoft  perpendicularly,  clothed  with 
pendant  woods  of  various  foliage  ; and  the  river  Derwent,  overhung 
with  branching  fhrubs  and  fpiry  alders,  meanders  in  its  filvery  courfe 
through  the  vale-.  About  a mile  up  the  valley  is  the  Forge , beautifully 
fequeftered,  and  furrounded  with  profpe&s  grotefquely  rural. 

“ On  ringing  anvils  here,  the  pond’rous  fteel, 

“ By  ftreams  of  water  wielded,  beats  the  bars 
“ From  the  rude  mafs  of  ore ; — at  every  blow 
“ The  forelb  tremble ; — hills  and  vales  refound.” 

The  Forge  is  the  property  of  Jofeph  Denifon,  Efq;  of  London  ; and 
the  Works  are  conducted  by  Jofeph  Bland,  Efq.  The  Manufactory  of 
Iron,  in  this  Foundery,  is  extended  as  much  as  the  fituation  will  admit ; 
but,  in  the  conveyance  of  fo  weighty  an  article,  the  want  of  a naviga- 
ble Canal,  is  neceflarily  felt  as  a great  inconvenience. 

The  road,  after  palling  the  Forge,*  winds  into  Raincliff,  where  there 
is  another  change  of  fylvan  fcenery,  which  covers  the  north-weft  de- 
clivity of  Seamer-Moor.  A lane,  to  the  left,  leads  to  Hacknefs , through 
the  village  of  Ever  ley  on  the  verdant  llope  of  the  oppofite  hill.  This 
is  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  Rides  from  Scarborough  to  Hacknefs ; and  the 
fcene  may  be  diverfified  by  returning  along  the  carriage-road  which 
defcends  the  hill  at  Hay-Brow.  From  the  fummit  of  this  hill  there  is 
a delightful  view  of  the  Sea  and  Scarborough  Cafle.  The  fubjacent 
country,  with  the  pidturefque  village  of  Scabby,  form  a beautiful 
landfcape. 

* On  the  fide  of  the  oppofite  hill  is  a petrifying  fpring  of  water. 
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ScALBY 

Was  the  Lordihip  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter,  the  lad  male  heir  of 
the  line  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  dying  35th  Edward  III.  his 
great  eflates  were  divided  between  his  two  daughters,  Maud  and  Blanch, 
to  the  laf!  of  whom,  then  married  to  John  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
this  Lordihip  with  others,  on  the  partition,  defcended.  He,  having 
iffue  by  her,  had  an  affignment  of  her  lands,  left  by  her  father,  and  was, 
in  her  right,  made  Duke  of  Lancafler,  by  Parliament  36th  Edward  III. 

Seamer, 

Not  quite  two  miles  fouth  of  Ayton,  was  the  Lordihip  of  Henry, 
Lord  Percy,  who  by  a fpecial  feoffment  made  8th  Edward  III.  entailed 
it  with  divers  other  Lordfhips  upon  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and 
accordingly  it  defcended  to  his  pofterity  ; but  Idonea,  his  widow,  after 
his  death,  had  an  affignment  of  this  Manor  among  others  for  her 
dowry,  which  having  held  for  her  life,  it  devolved  to  Henry,  her  fon 
and  heir,  39th  Edward  III.  who  died ^fe’vzed  of  it,  and  had  bequeathed  it 
to  his  fon  Henry  ; but  Joan,  his  wife,  furviving  him,  had  it  affigned  to 
her  for  her  dowry,  42tl  Edward  III.  fo  that  the  fon  was  not  in  poffefhon 
of  it  till  after  her  death,  which  happened  10th  Richard  II.  The 
Manor  continued  forne  fucceffions  longer  in  this  family  after  they 
became  Earls  of  Northumberland  ; for  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  loft  his  life  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  when  fighting  for  the  Lan- 
caftrians,  was  pofTeffed  of  this  Lordfhip  ; and  it  devolved  to  Henry,  his 
fon  and  heir,  whofe  pofterity  enjoyed  it  15th  Edward  IV.* 

Leland  gives  the  following  account  of  Seamer : 

“From  Shirburne  f by  hills  on  the  right  hond,  and  low  ground 
with  Carres  on  the  lift  hond  a v miles  to  Semar,  a great  uplandifcb  tonne , 

* The  Seamer  Eftate  lately  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  but  is  now  the  property  of  jofeph  Deni- 
fon,  Efq;  a very  eminent  Banker  in  London,  who  purchafed  it  of  the  Duke. 

f “ From  Malton  to  Shirburne  village  it  is  about  8 miles  by  Champaine  Ground,  fruteful  of  grafs  and 
oorne,  but  litle  or  no  wood.  The  Erie  of  Sarelbyri,  was  Lord  of  Shirburne ; and  King  Richard  had  it  by 
Anne,  his  wife.” 

Leland’s  Itinerary. 
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having  a great  lake  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  it.  Whereof  the  tonne 
taketh  name.5’ 

“ I faw  yn  the  quire  of  the  meane  Paroch  Chirch  there,  a playn  mar. 
ble  done  with  an  epitaphi  in  French,  wher  were  buried  John  Percy 
and  John  cle  At  on.” 

“ The  Manor  place  cf  the  Percys  at  the  weft  end  of  Chirch  Garth  is 
large,  but  of  no  riche  building  : the  Chapel  yn  it  (only)  is  well 
buildid.” 

“ Thens  a mile  by  meatly  playn  ground,  and  fo  2 miles,  more  yn  a 
vale  enclohd  with  ftepe  hills  on  ech  fide  to  Scardeburgh.” 

Seamer  is  now  only  a village,  though  it  feems,  by  the  above  ac^ 
count,  to  have  formerly  been  a large  town.  King  Richard  II.  in  tire 
6th  year  of  his  reign  granted  to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  his  heirs,  &c.  that  a market  might  be  holden  there,  every  Monday, 
and  a fair  on  certain  days  in  July,  provided  it  were  not  to  the  in- 
jury of  neighbouring  markets  and,  fairs.  This  grant  was  confirmed 
in  the  19th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; but  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
market  had  been  ufed  there  before,  in  the  memory  of  man.  A fuit 
was,  therefore,  inftituted  by  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgefles  of  Scarborough, 
for  the  fupprefiion  of  this  market,  it  being  found  very  detrimental  to 
the  trade,  8tc.  of  the  latter.*  It  was  litigated  feveral  years  ; but,  at 
length,  the  Letters  Patent  were  revoked  in  the  19th  year  of  James  I. 
The  fair  (holden  15th  and  16th  of  July)  is,  however,  ftill  continued, 
and  is  vifited  by  crowds  from  Scarborough,  and  the  vicinity.  There 
is  a confiderable  fhew  of  cattle  and  horfes,  upon  this  occafion  ; and  a 
great  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  is  brought  to  it  for  fale,  by  the  clothiers 
who  annually  attend  it  from  the  weftern  part  of  the  county.  Linen, 
boots,  Ihoes,  &c.  are  alfo  retailed  ; and  all  the  feftivity  of  a country 
fair  prevails  ; the  village  being  a fcene  of  buftle  and  gaiety. 

In  the  year  1549,  (3d  Edward  VI.)  an  infurre&ion  of  a ferious  na- 
ture commenced  at  Seamer.  The  principal  authors  of  this  fedition 


* See  page  219. 
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were,  Thomas  Dale,  the  Parifh-Clerk,  one  Stevenfon  of  the  fame  place, 
and  William  Ombler  of  Eaft-Heflerton,  who  rofe  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
reforming  abufes  in  religion.  They  appear  to  have  been  pofTeffed  with 
a gloomy  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  than  which  nothing  is  more  dangerous, 
as  it  frequently  extinguifhes  every  fentiment  of  humanity,  and  leads  to 
die  commiffion  of  the  moft  cruel  exceffes. 

Thefe  deluded  men  having,  under  the  fanction  of  a zeal  for  religion, 
feduced  and  excited  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  they  fet  fire  to  the 
Beacon  at  Staxton  in  the  night,  and  foon  collected  a mixed  multitude, 
to  the  number  of  three  thoufand.  A ferocious  party,  impelled  by  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  thir fling  for  blood,  went  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  White,  a gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood,  and  took  him, — Mr.  Clapton,  his  wife’s 
brother, — -Mr.  Richard  Savage,  Sheriff  of  York,-— and  Berry,  a fervant 
of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay’s,  out  of  their  beds  in  the  night,  carried  them 
upon  the  Wolds  near  Seamer,  where  they  murdered  them,  and  then 
fhamefully  expofed  their  naked  bodies  to  the  birds  of  prey.  The 
country  was  alarmed  at  the  progrefs,  and  feized  with  horror  at  the 
favage  exceffes  of  this  deluded  multitude  : But  the  Lord  Prefident 
having  fent  a detachment  againft  them  from  York,  and  a proclamation 
of  pardon  being  iffued  by  the  King,  the  principal  part  of  the  infur- 
gents  difperfed.  Ombler,  Dale,  and  Stevenfon,  with  fix  others,  who  re- 
fufed  mercy,  were  foon  after  taken  prifoners,  and  carried  to  York, 
where  they  were  executed. 

The  Parifh  Church  has  much  the  appearance  of  a Collegiate 
building  ; a neat  gallery  has  lately  been  eredted  at  the  weft  end,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Sunday  Schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rev.  John 
Boutflower,  the  Vicar.  None  of  the  Monuments  recited  by  Leland, 
now  remain  : but  in  the  veftry  is  a Latin  infeription  on  brafs,  to  the 
memory  of  Dame  Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Gate,  Knight,  wherein  her 
defeent  is  traced  from  the  blood-royal  of  England,  in  the  perfon  of 
Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  younger  fon  of  Edward  III. 
She  died  in  the  Manor-houfe  at  Seamer  on  the  iff  of  October,  1577. 
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Hu  TT  ON-BUS  HELL, 

Upon  the  riling  ground  a little  to  the  weft  of  Ayton,  is  adorned  with 
the  Mansion  and  Pleasure-Grounds  belonging  to  George  Osbal- 
deston,  Esq^  At  the  foot  of  the  verdant  flope  in  front  of  the  village, 
the  high  road  leads  to  York,  through  a pleafant  lane  {haded  with 
trees,  whence  there  is  a view  of  the  Church,  and  Manor-houfe. 

Hutton-Buihell  is  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  Towns  or  Hamlets  ; one 
of  which,  called  Martin,  * is  extra-parochial,  and  its  lands  have  belonged 
to  Wyk.eham  Abbey  ; but  the  Town,  which  was  fttuated  in  the  lower 
part  of  Bedale,  has  been  all  demolifhed,  before  the  divifion  of  the 
country  into  pariihes, — and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  are  accordingly  free 
from  parifh  rates.  At  a very  fmall  diftance  is  the  part  of  Hutton-Bufhell, 
called  Hutton  * which  has  its  fields  diftindi,  and  was  rated  in  the  King’s 
books  feparately  from  the  village  adjoining,  which  is  called  Prejlon.* 
This  laft  is  now  part  of  Hutton-Buihell,  and  a field  which  belonged  to 
it,  is  yet  called  Prefton  field.  Another  part  is  called  Newton,*  fituated 
in  a valley  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  Town,  which  alfo  had  its  diftindt  fields. 
This  Town  is  not  feparately  noticed,  nor  mentioned  diftindlly,  as  Prefton 
and  Hutton  are ; and  the  field  belonging  to  it,  which  is  a narrow  flip, 
has  apparently  been  cleared,  at  a later  period  than  the  reft,  from  the 
neighbouring  woods  of  Yedmandale  or  Edmond’s  Dale.  There  are  four 
houfes  in  Newton  belonging  to  the  Manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich  in  Kent, 
to  which  are  annexed  feveral  rights  and  privileges  of  Forefters  belong- 
ing to  the  King,  &c. ; and  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  village,  confiding 
of  four  houfes  and  garths,  yet  remain  in  Blanfby  Park. 

The  village  of  Hutton-Bufhell,  derives  its  name  from  the  Bufcel  fa- 
mily, which  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror  (as  ap- 
pears by  Battel-Abbey  Roll)  and  had  confiderable  pofleflions  afligned 
it  in  the  vicinity. 

# See  Extract  from  Doomfday-Book,  pages  29  and  1 70. 
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* Reginald  Bufcel  (whofe  father  it  was,  that  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror) married  Alice,*  the  filler  of  William,  Abbot  of  Whitby,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  gave  the  Church  of  Hotun , which  his  father 
had  built,  to  the  Monallery  of  Whitby  : And  Alan,  the  fon  of  Reginald, 
after  his  father’s  death,  in  the  year  1127,  confirmed  the  fame  by  char- 
ter to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Hylda  at  Whitby,  and  to  the 
Monks  performing  divine  fervice  there,  for  a perpetual  alms,  for  the 
foul  of  his  father,  Reginald  Bufcel,  and  of  his  mother,  Alice  de  Percy, 
and  for  the  fouls  of  all  his  anceftors,  and  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  &c.”f 

Upon  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Church,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  prefent 
has  been  founded ; and  though  contiguous  to,  and  diretflly  in  front 
of  the  Manfion,  it  has  retained  its  lituation,  notwithftanding  the 
changes  and  alterations  which  have  taken  place.  In  this  church  is  a mar- 
ble Monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Richard  Ofbaldefton,  $ Bilhop  of 
London,  who  died  in  1 764 : Some  others  of  more  modern  date  have 
alfo  been  eredled. 

Wykeham, 

Seven  miles  from  Scarborough,  is  lituated  on  the  York  Road.  At  its 
weltern  extremity,  on  the  right  hand,  Hands  an  ancient  Tower,  now  in 
ruin,  faid  to  be  the  vellige  of  a Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Helen. 

“ In  the  year  1321,  (15th  Edward  II.)  John  de  Wy chain  eredled  a 
Chapel  here  on  the  fite  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints , (which  was  then 
taken  down,  being  ruinous  and  decayed,)  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Helen.  The  faid  John  de  Wycham,  having  the  King’s 
licence,  granted  by  Charter,  dated  20th  June,  1-321,  to  Dame  Ifabel,  the 
Priorefs^  and  to  the  Convent,  the  annual  flipend  of  twelve  marks  of 


* “ In  the  year  1096  or  1097,  William  de  Percy  and  Aaliza  or  Alice  his  wife,  nephew  and  niece  to 
the  firft  William  de  Percy  and  Serlo,  the  Prior  of  Whitby,  came  over  from  Normandy  into  England 
Wiiliam  became  a Canon  or  Monk  under  his  uncle  Serlo,  and  his  filler  Alice  was  firli  married  to  Hugh 
of  Boithorp,  near  Seamer,  and  afterwards  to  Reginald  Bufcel.” 

f Charlton’s  Hillory  of  Whitby. 

% Son  to  Sir  Richard  Olbaldelton-,  of  Hunmanby. 
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filver  and  feveral  parcels  of  land,  for  procuring  and  fuftaining  two  per- 
petual Chaplains  and  their  fucceffors,  daily  to  celebrate  divine  fervice 
in  the  faid  Chapel  for  the  foul  of  its  founder,  and  for  the  fouls  of  all 
the  faithful  deceafed  ; which  ordination  was  confirmed  by  William, ' 
Archbifhop  of  York,  20th  July,  1323.”* 

At  a little  diftance  beyond  the  village,  on  the  afcent  of  the  hill,  the  ex- 
terior of  the  ornamented  ground  of  Wykeham- Abbey  appears  in  view. 
The  bank  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Road  to  York,  which  is  decorated 
with  a boundary  fence  of  lofvy  firs,  interfperfed  with  foreft  trees,  in- 
tercepts the  fight  of  the  Manor-Houfe  ; but  a handfome  gateway  leads 
from  the  public  road  to  the  entrance  of  the  pleafure-ground  ; and  at 
the  foot  of  a gentle  declivity  is,  Wykeham-Abbey,  the  feat  of  Richard 
Langley,  Esq^ 

There  are  fcarcely  any  remains  of  the  Old  Abbey.  The  Chapel,  a 
venerable  ftrudture  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  part  of  the  north  end 
wall,  which  feparates  the  prefent  burying-ground  from  the  garden  of 
the  Manor-Houfe,  are  the  only  veftiges  of  the  ancient  edifice. 

“ This  Abbey  (or  Priory)  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Pain  Fitz- 
Ofbert  de  Wycham,  about  the  year  1153,  (iSth  of  Stephen)  .for  Nuns 
of  the  Ciftercian  Order,  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Helen.” 

“ At  its  dilfolution,  there  were  nine  of  the  Order  who  belonged  to  it. 
The  valuation  of  its  rents  was  then  25I.  17s.  6d.  per  annum .” 

“ This  Abbey,  the  Church,  Cloyfters,  and  twenty-four  other  Houfes, 
having  been  cafually  burnt  down,  together  with  all  their  books,  vefl- 
ments,  chalices,  &c.  Edward  III.  in  the  year  1327,  relieved  the  Nuns 
from  the  payment  of  3I.  12s.  yd.  per  annum,  for  twenty  years,  which 
they  ufed  to  pay  the  Crown  for  lands  held  by  them  in  the  honour  of 
Pickering,  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter.” 

“ In  the  year  1543,  (35th  Henry  VIII.)  this  religious  houfe  was 
o-ranted  to  Francis  Poole  ; to  whom  afterwards,  in  the  fame  year,  the 
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King  gave  licence  to  alienate  the  Manor  of  Wickham,  Rufton,  and 
Hutton,  to  Richard  Hutchinfon  and  his  heirs.  But  in  1546,  (38th 
Henry  VIII.)  the  Redlory  of  Wickham,  and  all  the  demefne  lands  were 
granted  by  the  King  to  William  Ramfden,  who  foon  after  was  licenced 
to  alienate  it  to  the  faid  Richard  Hutchinfon  and  his  heirs.  In  the  3d 
year  of  Elizabeth,  1561,  it  appears  that  “ Richard  Hutchinfon  held  the 
Manor  of  Grindale,  in  this  county,  with  the  Redtory  of  Wycham  de  rege 
in  capite , per  fervicium  militare ; and  that  Edward  was  his  fon  and  heir.” 

The  Manor,  &c.  of  Wykeham  is  ftill  in  the  fame  line  of  defcent ; but: 
the  family  name  of  Hutchinfon  was  changed  to  that  of  Langley , by  the 
grand-father  of  the  prefent  Richard  Langley , Efq.  f 

Several  donations  were  made  to  the  ancient  Abbey,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  age,  by  different  individuals.  The  following  benefadiions 
appear  to  have  been  given  by  perfons  belonging  to  the  town  of  Sca2'- 
borough. 

“ William  de  Moy  of  Scar  deburg , gave  all  his  lands  in  this  town, 
lying  in  Birthwellegate.” 

“ Theodore  de  Scarthcburg , and  Alice,  his  wife,  gave  all  their  lands 
here,  with  two  tofts,  and  three  {hillings  per  annum.” 

“ Cecily,  relifl  of  Richard  the  Cook  of  Scar  deburg , gave,  with  his  corpfe, 
one  capital  houfe  in  the  Burgh,  with  two  tofts.”  | 

The  Church  is  now  one  of  the  neateft  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  a few  years  ago  in  a ruinous  Rate,  but  has  lately  been  completely 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  liberality  of  the  prefent  worthy  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  There  are  three  marble  Monuments  to  the  Memory  of 
Branches  of  the  Langley  family  ; but  all  of  them  of  modern  date. 

* Burton’s  Monafticon. 

f The  Arms  are  Patee  of  Six,  Argent,  and  Vert;  fometimes  quartering.  Argent  a Cockatrice  with 
wings  rais’d.  Sable,  beck’d  membered.  Gules. 

Crest  : Out  of  a Ducal  Crown,  Or,  a Plume  of  Five  Oftriches’  Feathers,  three  Argent,  and  two  Vert. 

| Burton’s  Monafticon. 
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The  Mansion-House,  fronting  the  ruin  of  the  old  Abbey,  is  a 
fpacious  modern  building  ere&ed  in  a ftyle  of  elegance  by  the  prefent 
Mr.  Langley. 

The  Plantations,  judicioufly  difperfed,  have  a beautiful  appear-*- 
ance,  and  richly  ornament  the  profpeCl : — But  the  contiguous  low 
grounds  called  the  Carrs , which  are  overflowed  during  the  winter, 
prefent  an  unpleafant  afpeCt  at  that  feafon,  and  muft  communicate  a 
difagreeable  humidity  : This  evil  might  be  effectually  removed  by 
a proper  drainage,  if  the  Gentlemen,  wrho  are  interefted,  would  unite  in 
referring  their  property  from  the  dominion  of  the  invading  element. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Carrs  and  nearly  oppofite  to  Wykeham  is 

Ganton, 

the  refidence  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Legard,  relidt  of  the  late  Sir  Digby 
Legard,  Bart. 

This  family,  which  is  of  Norman  extraction  became  poffeffed  of 
the  Lordfliip  of  Anlaghby,*  in  Yorkffiire,  Anno  noo,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heirefs  of  that  name.  The  Ganton  family  came  from  thence  in 
the  perfon  of  John,  commonly  called  John  de  Ganton , a younger  fon  of 
Ralph  Legard  of  Anlaby,  Efq.  His  fon  John  died  in  1643.  John 
Legard,  Efq;  grandfon  to  this  lafl  gentleman,  having  given  proofs  of  his 
duty  t to  King  Charles  II.  (as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  to 
Charles  I.)  was,  very  foon  after  the  Refloration,  (viz.  29th  Decem- 
ber 1660,)  created  a Baronet.  He  was  at  that  time  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Scarborough,  and,  in  1669,  ferved  the  office  of  Bailiff  of 
that  Borough.  This  Gentleman  married  Grace,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Conyers,  Lord  Darcy  ; and  afterwards,  Frances,  eldeft  daughter  and 
one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington.  By  this  fecond  mar- 
riage the  family  became  allied  to  the  Noble  Family  of  Buckinghamffiire. 

* Near  Hull ; it  now  belongs  to  Henry  Legard,  Efq;  of  Beverley. 

f He,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Fairfax,  rofe  upon  General  Lambert,  and  furprifed  York,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  march  of  General  Monk  from  Scotland,  in  1660. 
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Sir  John,  the  firft  Baronet,  died  at  Ganton  in  1678.  Sir  John  Legard, 
the  fon  and  fucceffor  to  the  former  (by  Frances  his  fecond  wife) 
was  nominated  Senior  Alderman  of  Scarborough,  in  the  Charter 
36th  Charles  II.  and  ferved  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1685.*  He  died  di 
iyiy.  Sir  John,  his  fon,  the  third  Baronet,  died  a bachelor  in  1719, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  who  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  John  Digby,  Efq;  of  Mansf  eld-Wood-Houfe,  in  the  County 
of  Nottingham  : he  died  in  1735,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  title  by 
Sir  Digby,  his  only  fon.  Sir  John,  the  prefent  Baronet,  fucceeded  to 
the  honour  and  eftate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Digby,  in  1773. 

Sir  John  married  Mifs  Alton,  daughter  of Alton,  Efqj  and  refides 

chiefly  near  the  Lakes  in  Weftmoreland. 

The  Family  Arms,  are,  Argent,  on  a Bend,  between  fix  Mullets,, 
pierced,  Gules,  a Crofs  Patee,  Or, 

Crest  *.  On  a Wreath,  a Greyhound,  On 

Motto  : Per  crucem  ad Jlellas . 

In  the  Church  at  Ganton,  there  are  feveral  Monuments  and  a Vault 
belonging  to  this  family.  The  modeft  infcription  recording  the  ac- 
knowledged worth  of  the  late  Baronet,  is  deferving  of  peculiar  notice. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sir  Digby  Legard,  Bart. 

Who  lludied  to  excel  in  every  Chriftian  Virtue  j 
How  far  he  fucceeded, 

Thofe  who  knew  him,  bell  can  tell. 

He  died  February  4th,  1773,  aged  44. 

Leaving  a widow  and  nine  children. 

Who  eredt  this  Monument 

Tp  the  Memory  of  their  juftly  regretted  Hulband  and  Father. 

Brompton, 

A Village  eight  miles  weft  of  Scarborough,  is  faid  to  have  formerly  been 
the  refidence  of  the  Northumbrian  Kings  ; and  the  foundations  of  an  an- 
cient building  are  ftill  vifible,  on  an  eminence,  called  Cajlle-hill>\  now  fur- 

*'  See  page  125, 

f A Farm-Houfe,  neatly  Ikirted  with  trees,  about  half  a mile  north  eall  of  Brompton,  is  built  on 
Gtrflf'ws-hill,  appendage  to  this  Caftle. 
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rounded  by  fome  venerable  pines,  planted  by  the  late  Sir  George  Cayley, 
Bart.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Brompton  was  the  Lordfhip  of 
'Thomas  de  Broirfet , who,  being  conftituted  the  King’s  Chief  Butler,  en- 
feoffed John  de  Ellerker  and  others,  with  the  Manor  of  Brompton,  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  pafs  it  unto  Thomas,  his  fbn  and  heir,  fo 
foon  as  he  was  of  age  ; but  in  cafe  he  fhould  die  before  he  attained 
that  period,  without  any  legal  heirs,  then  it  fhould  return  to  his  father, 
or  his  right  heirs,  referving  to  Joan,  the  wife  of  his  fon  Thomas,  an 
annuity,  during  her  life,  out  of  the  rents  thereof.  Henry,  * his  fon, 
(Thomas  having  died  before  his  father  without  heirs)  inherited  his 
eflates ; and  this,  with  others,  being  entailed  upon  Margaret  his 
daughter,  (as  obferved  in  the  defcription  of  Ay  ton)  came  into  the  Clif- 
ford family. 

Brompton  is  celebrated  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  John  of 
Brompton , who  took  the  habit  of  a Benedidline  Monk,  and  lived  more 
than  twenty  years  in  Whitby-Abbey,  during  the  time  of  John  of 
Skelton,  who  was  chofen  Abbot,  in  the  year  1413.  “ He  had  an  ex- 

traordinary genius,  and  made  fuch  improvements  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  that  he  was  accounted  the  bell  fcholar  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  knowledge  in  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  was  conliderable; 
and  the  Annals  of  the  Englifh  nation,  which  he  compofed  during  his 
relidence  in  the  Abbey,  could  not  be  equalled  by  any  Monkilh  Hifto- 
rian,  that  England  ever  produced.” 

The  Manfion,  on  the  left,  afcending  the  hill  at  Brompton,  belongs 
to  the  Cayleys',  a very  ancient  family  of  great  refpe&ability.  They  were 
formerly  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  J and  fettled  at  Brojnpton,  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Edward  Cayley,  Efq;  aged  72,  was 

* He  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Cattle  of  York,  Ambaffador  to  the  Council  of  Bafil  in  Germany, 
and  was  fummoned  to  Parliament  among  the  Barons  of  this  realm  by  a [pedal  writ,  in  this  form,  viz. — 
Henrico  Brcmfet  de  Vefci,  Chevalier-,  (that  is)  To  Henry  Brcmfet,  Lord  Vejci,  &c.  “ We  will  that  both 

you,  and  the  male  heirs  of  your  body,  lawfully  begotten,  be  Barons  of  Vefci.” 

-j-  The  firft  name  in  the  family-pedigree  is  Hugh  de  Cayley  of  Owby,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Efq; 
who  died  in  1286. 
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buried  there  in  1642.  His  eldeft  fon,  William,  received  the  honour  of 
Knighthood,  2nd  of  March,  1641;  and,  for  his  fervices  to  King  Charles  L 
and  II.*  was  created  a Baronet,  20th  of  April,  1661.  He  died  in  1681, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  the  title  by  his  fon.  Sir  William,  the  fecond 
Baronet,  was  nominated  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Scarborough,  in  the 
Charter,  granted  36th  Charles  II.  j'  he  ferved  the  Office  of  Mayor  in 
1686,  and  died  in  1708.  Sir  Arthur  Cayley,  his  fon,  the  third  Baronet, 
died  in  1727.  Sir  George,  his  only  furviving  fon  and  fucceffor,  was  a 
very  ufeful  Magiftrate  in  this  diftritft  for  a long  feries  of  years  ; he  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1790,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Sir  Thomas, 
who  furvivedhim  but  fix  months  ; leaving  iflue,  the  prefent  Sir  George, 
and  four  daughters.  The  late  Sir  George  left  feveral  fons,  highly 
efteemed  in  their  refpecftive  vocations, —the  Church,  the  Navy,  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce. 

The  family  Arms  are,  Quarterly,  Argent  and  Sable,  a Bend,  Gules, 
charged  with  three  Mullets  of  the  firft. 

Crejl : On  a Wreath,  a Lion  rampant,  Or,  with  a Bend,  Gules, 
charged  with  three  Mullets,  Argent. 

The  Church  at  Brompton  is  a neat  building,  and  its  fteeple  termin- 
ated by  a fpire  : in  the  Chancel,  is  a Monument  to  the  firft  Baronet 
with  the  following  infcription  ; 

Dominus 

Gulielmus  Cayley 
Miles  et  Baronettus 
Venerandus  fenex 
Hujus  Ecclefiae  quondam  patronus 
Familiae  fuse  charus  et  providens  Pater 
Patriae  fuse  conftans  et  diligens  Servus 
Deo  et  Ecclefiae  Temper  devotiflimus 
Utrique  Carolo  fideliifimus 
, Virtutum  Amator  et  Incitator 

Vitiorum  Deteftator  et  Punitor 
Vita  et  Morte  imitabilis 
Hie  jacet 

Felicem  anhelans  Refurredtionem. 

* His  next  Brother,  Arthur,  was  Knighted  for  the  fame  reafons,  13th  June,  1660,  and  Thomas,  the  third  and 
youngeft  Brother,  died  in  1643,  in  the  fervice  of  the  King. 

f See  page  125, 
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Uxorem  duxit  Dorotheam  filiam  Domini  Gulielmi  St.  Quintin  de  Folkton  in  Com.  Ebor.  Raroxetti 
ex  qua  fufcepit  Filios  quinque,  Edwardum,  Gulielmum,  Arthurum,  Cornelium  et  Hugonem  primum  et 
poftremum  jam  diu  fato  fundlos,  duas  tantum  Filias,  Mariam  et  Annam  eademque  facro  Matrimonii  Statu 
Annos  quadraginta  odlo,  et  fex  Menfes  vitam  degit  intemeratam,  et  Conjugcm  denique  reliquit  in  La- 
chrimi.s  Obiit  Maii  zndo.  1681  : anno  aetatis  71  pofl;  menfem  5 tarn. 

Monumentum  hoc  pietatis  ergo  poni  curavit 
Cornelius  Cayley 
Filias  ejus  jam  natu  minimus.  * 

In  this  Church  there  is  alfo  an  infcription  in  relievo , on  flone,  to  the 
Memory  of  James  Weftrop  The  fubjoined  is  a literal  copy  t 

I W E W 
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HEIR  | LIETH  [ I AMES  | 


WESEROP 

WHo 

IN | WARS | TO 

HIS 

GREIT  CHAR-* 

GES 

SARVED  [ 0 IN\ 

KTNG | AND  | 
TOW\ \VENES  | WITH  | 

DVoBEoIENS%  | AND  | 
WlTH\  oWT\  RE- 
CVMPENS 


* Translation. — Here  lies  Sir  William  Cayley,  Knt.  and  Baronet,  achara&er  to  be  revered,  formerly 
Patron  of  this  Church  ; a kind  and  provident  Father  to  his  Family,  a conftant  and  diligent  Servant  to  his 
Country,  always  devoted  to  God  and  the  Church,  and  ever  faithful  to  his  King.  He  was  a Lover  of,  and 
Excitor  to  Virtue,  and  a Deteftor  and  Punilher  of  Vice : exemplary  in  his  life  and  death,  anxioufly  ex- 
pefting  a joyful  Refurreftion. — He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  of  Folkton, 
in  the  County  of  York,  Baronet,  by  whom  he  had  live  fons,  Edward,  William,  Arthur,  Cornelius,  and 
Hugh  (the  firft  and  laft  already  departed) ; he  had  alfo  two  Daughters,  Mary  and  Ann.  He  led  an  un- 
defiled life  in  the  holy  Hate  of  Matrimony,  forty  eight  years  and  fix  months,  and  left  a mournful  Widow. 
He  died  May  2nd,  1681,  aged  71  years  and  5 months.  This  Memorial  of  his  piety,  his  youngeft  fur- 
viving  fon,  Cornelius  Cayley,  caufed  to  be  eredted, 

f The  Church-regifter  at  Brompton  is  very  accurate,  and  has  its  commencement  in  1584,  which  is 
fubfequent  to  the  date  on  this  ftone.  Some  old  deeds  refpediing  lands  in  this  neighbourhood,  mention 
Wejirop-Hall ; but  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  family. 

3 Due  obeifance  or  obedience. 
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Ebberston, 

Near  twelve  miles  weft  of  Scarborough,  is  remarkable  for  an  elegant 
little  Manlion  (in  view  of  the  York  road)  taken  from  the'  plan  of  a 
Roman  Villa,  and  eretfted  for  the  rural  retirement  of  one  of  the  Hothanx 
family.  It  is  quite  a Villa  in  miniature  at  the  foot  of  a pleafant  eminence 
decorated  with  an  amphitheatre  of  plantations  ; and  a Iheet  of  chryftal 
water  rufhing  down  the  declivity,  falls  in  cafcades  behind  the  houfe, 
and  being  conveyed  round  it  by  an  aquedudl,  the  ftream  again  appears, 
flowing  in  a gentle  current  to  the  village. 

The  Villa, — the  Church, — the  fcattered  Cottages, — and  the  Groves, 
difplay  in  the  fummer  feafon,  a fcene  truly  pidturefque  and  beautiful. 

Upon  the  hill,  above  the  houfe,  is  a fmall  Cave,  in  a rock,  called  by 
the  country  people  Ilfrid's  Hole  f they  inform  the  inquirer,  from  tra- 
dition of  their  anceftors,  that  a Saxon  King  of  that  name,  being  wound- 
ed in  battle,  fled  from  his  purfuers,  and  took  fhelter  in  this  cave,  where 
he  remained  one  night,  and  was  next  day  conveyed  to  Driffield.. 

The  following  infcription,  which  was  upon  a ftone  over  the  Cave, 
and  afterwards  painted  upon  wood  when  the  ftone  decayed,  is  remem- 
bered by  fome  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

“ Alfrid,  King  of  Northumberland , was  wounded’ in  a bloody  battle  near 
this  place , and  was  removed  to  Little  Driffield , where  he  lies  buried : f hard 
by , his  entrenchments  may  be  feenK 

An  inclofure  at  the  weft  end  of  Ebberfton,  adjoining  the  Pickering 
road,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Bloody  Clofe , ftrongly  indicates  that  a 
battle  has  been  fought  there;  but  the  tradition  is,  that  Alfrid  was 
wounded  in  a battle  within  the  lines  of  Scam-ridge,  (either  Six  Dikes , 
or  Ofwy  s Dikes ) near  this  place. 

* Corrupt  name  for  Alfrid’s  Cave. 

This  Cave  is  now  almoit  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  rock ; but  feveral  of  the  old  people  of  the 
village  remember  when  it  would  have  contained  eight  or  ten  perfons.— JElla's  Croft  near  York,  in  the 
fame  manner  derived  its  appellation  from  JElla,  the  Saxon  Prince,  who  was  fiain  there. 

f See  the  copy  of  the  Infcription  on  his  Monument  in  Little  Driffield  Church,  page  261. 

Sir 
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Sir  Charles  Hotham,*  about  the  year  1 790,  eredled  a plain  building, 
of  rude  ftones,  in  memory  of  this  'Saxon  King  Alfrid,  on  the  fummit 
of  the  hill,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Cave.  It  is  of  a circular  form, 
the  top  terminating  in  a dome,  with  a narrow  entrance  to  the  infide, 
and  might  contain  near  twenty  perfons : the  whole  is  furrounded  by  a 
dwarf  wall. 

Pickering. 

1 he  following  ancient  defcription  of  the  country,  from  Scarborough 
to  Pickering,  & c.  is  from  Leland’s  Itinerary. 

“ From  Scardeburg  to  Alton,  a 3 miles,  where  cumming  over  Darwent , 
I faw  a Manor  Place  fumtyme  longging  to  a knight  caullid  Aiton : 
now  to  the  bell  of  the  Tevers.  At  this  Manor  Place  is  a tower  or  pile.” 

“ Thens  to  Brunjlon a 3 or  4 miles  : and  a 3 miles  to  Wileton , wher’ 
is  a Manor  Place  with  a tower  longging  to  Cholmeley.  This  Cholmeley 
had  much  of  Haftinges  (a  knight)  landes.  This  Cholmeley  hath  a howfe 
at  Rollejley  and  Cholmeley  s father  that  now  is,  was  an  hedde  officer 
at  Pykeringe , and  fetter  up  of  his  name  yn  that  quarter.” 

“ Thens  to  Pykerlng  : and  mode  of  the  ground  from  Scardeburg  to 
Pykerlng  was  by  hille  and  dale  meate  plentiful!  of  corn  and  grade,  but 
little  wood  in  fight.” 

* This  title  was  conferred  on  the  family  4th  January,  1622.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  is  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work  as  Rettor  of  Scarborough. 

f Brompton. 

J Now  Roxhy,  near  Thornton.— Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  about  the  year  1520,  purchafed  Roxby,  where 
he  built  a noble  Manfion,  now  gone  to  decay,  the  foundations  only  remaining. — Sir  Richard,  his  fon, 
generally  called  the  great  Black  Knight  of  the  North , from  his  large  flature  and  Avarthy  complexion, 
‘ commonly  refided  at  Roxby.  He  was  bred  a foldier,  delighted  in  feats  of  war,  loved  pomp,  and  had  a 
numerous  retinue  of  fervants.  His  fecond  wife  was  Lady  Katharine  Clifford,  one  of  the  moll  celebrated 
beauties  of  the  age  in  which  fhe  lived.  Sir  Richard  died  at  Roxby  in  1578,  and  was  buried  in  Thornton 
Church.  There  is  an  ancient  monument  in  this  Church,  with  a recumbent  figure,  fuppofed  to  be  Sir 
Richard’s. — Thornton , the  feat  of  the  late  Richard  Hill,  Efq;  is  a pleafant  rural  fituation.  The  houfe 
and  the  grounds  have  a handfome  appearance,  and  the  former  is  ornamented  with  fome  good  paintings. 
There  is  a Grammar-School  at  Thornton  with  an  endowment.  The  elevated  ground  to  the  North, 
commands  an  extenfive  profped  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  the  Wolds,  and  Hambleton  Hills. 


The 
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u The  Toune  of  Pykering  is  large  but  not  welle  compact  togither. 
The  greateft  part  of  it  with  the  Paroch  Chirch  and  the  Caftel  is  on  the 
foutheft  part  of  the  broke  renning  thorough  the  toune,  and  ftandith  on 
a great  flaty  hille.  The  other  part  of  the  toun  is  not  fo  bigge  as  this  : 
the  brook  rennith  bytwixt  them  that  fumtyme  ragith,  but  it  fuagith 
fhortely  agayn ; and  a mile  beneath  the  tou-n  goith  ynto  CoJleyP 

“ In  Pykering  Chirch  I faw  2.  or  3.  tumbes  of  the  Brujes , whereof  one, 
with  his  wife,  lay  yn  a Chapel  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Quier,  and  he 
had  a garland  about  his  helmet.  Ther  was  another  of  the  Brufes 
biried  in  a Chapel  under  an  arch  of  the  north  fide  of  the  body  of  the 
Quier  ; and  there  is  a cantuarie  bearing  his  name.” 

The  Deane  of  York  hath  by  impropriation  the  perfonage  of  Pyker- 
ing,, to  which  diverfe  Chirchis  of  Pykering  Lith  doith  homage.” 

“ In  the  other  part  of  the  toune  of  Pykering  palling  over  a broke  by 
a (tone  bridge  of  v.  arches,  I law  2.  thinges  to  be  notid,  the  ruines  of 
a Manor  Place,  caullid  Brufes- Haul,  and  a Manor  Place  of  the  Lafcelles 
at  Keldhed.  The  circuite  of  the  Paroch  of  Pykering  goith  up  to  the 
very  browes  of  Blackmore , and  is  xx.  miles  in  cumpace.” 

“ The  Park  by  the  Caftelle  fide  is  more  than  vij.  miles  in,  but  it  is 
not  welle  wooddid.” 

“ The  Liberties  of  Pickering  Lith  and  limites  touchith  to  the  very 
bridg  of  Philaw\  by  the  Ihores  a 6.  miles  from  Scardeburg  towards 
Bridlington ; and  thens  again  by  the  ftiote  to  Scardeburg  Caftelle,  and 
fo  upward  toward  White  by P 

“ In  another  place  toward  the  Wald  it  goith  to  Normanby  Bridge.1’ 

“ And  in  another  corner  it  goith  to  the  very  browes  of  Blakmore.  So 
that  I reken  it  fum  way  as  good  as  a xx.  miles  in  lenghth,  at  non  pari 
latitudineP 

“ And  yn  fum  part  it  paffeth  over  Darwent  by  Hit  on,  yet  in  another 
place  toward  Malton , Darwent  doth  exclud  it.” 


* Filey. 
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“ And  ther  I lerned  of  Mr.  ConeJlabley  that  the  countery  lying  on  the. 
north-eft  fide  of  Darwent  from  Shirburne  Paroch  to  Stanford  Bridg  on 
Darwent  is  of  an  Hunderith,  bering  the  name  Hercrojfe,  and  lyith  be- 
twixt the  Wcold  and  Rldale .” 

“ Thefe  Houfes  of  Religion  were  in  Pickering  Lith  on  Darwent 

“ Wikeham,  a Priory  of  Nunnes,  and  Yeallingham , a 2.  miles  lower  on 
Darwent , a Priory  alfo  of  Nunnes.” 

“ There  ftode  lower  on  this  ryver,  but  not  in  Pykering  Lith , Malt  on 
and  Kirkham  Priories.” 

“ From  Pykering  to  Thornton  bridge  on  Rie  ryver,  a 3.  miles.  So  that 
defcending  from  Pykering  toun  I pallid  over  Cofey  water,  that  a mile 
lower  than  Pykering  receyveth  Pykering  brok,  a bigger  water  then  it.” 

“ From  Rie  to  Appleton  a mile  and  more  : and  thens  to  Hinderjkel f a 
2.  miles  and  a half,  part  by  low  but  moft  by  high  ground,  there  is  a 
fair  Quadrant  of  ftone  having  4.  toures  buildid  Cafteile  like,  but  it  is 
no  ample  thing.  The  latter  building  of  it  femith  to  have  been  made 
by  thfe  Grayfok , whos  landes  the  Lord  Dacres  now  hath.” 

“ The  Park  of  Hinderjkel , by  my  eftimation,  is  a 4 miles  yn  cumpace, 
and  hath  much  fair  yong  wod  yn  it.” 

“ From  Hinderjkel  to  Skirhuton  Cafteile,  a 4.  miles,  moft  by  high, 
ground.” 

Pickering 

Is  a very  ancient  town,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Scarborough,  and 
was  built,  as  the  Englilh  Chronicles  inform  us,  by  Perdurus  a Britifh 
King,  who  reigned  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Roman  inva- 
lion.  It  was  anciently  the  chief  town  of  the  diftridl,  and  once  fent 
two  Members  to  Parliament ; but  it  no  longer  retains  that  privilege. 

The  town  covers  a large  extent  of  ground  ; but  the  houfes  are  irre- 
gularly fcattered.  The  fituation  is  upon  a pleafant  eminence,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  declivity,  is  the  brook  called  Pickering-Beck.  It  is  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter,  and  has  a jurifdi&ion  over  feveral  of  the 
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neighbouring  villages,  with  a Court,  held  in  the  Caflle,  for  all  adlions 
under  forty  {hillings,  arifing  within  the  Honour  of  Pickering. 

The  town  is  fuppofed  to  contain  upwards  of  two  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a fair  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep,  held  the  14th 
of  September,  and  a weekly  market  on  Mondays. 


The  Church  is  an  ancient  and  fpacious  edifice,  with  a lofty  fpire. 
In  the  Chancel  there  is  a mutilated  Monument.  The  figure  confifls  of 
a trunk  and  a head,  without  arms  or  legs. 

In  the  School,  (adjoining  the  Church)  which  was  formerly  a Chapel, 
is  a Monument  with  two  figures  of  pi  aider- ftone. 

In  the  body  of  the  Church,  in  the  north  aifle,  Hands  another  Monu- 
ment. The  figure,  a knight  in  armour,  crofs  legged,  with  fpurs. 
Thefe  are  probably  the  tombs  of  the  Bruces  mentioned  by  Leland  ; 
but  tradition  fays,  that  the  laft  reprefented  one  of  the  Lafcelles’,  who 
formerly  refided  near  St.  Nicholas’s  Hofpital  at  the  Keld-Head,  near 
Pickering. 

The  families  of  Bruce*  and  Lafcelles'}'  were  both  of  them  very  an- 
cient, and  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 


Pickering  Castle. 

“ In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  Pickering  was  the  Lord- 
fhip  of  Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  as  appears  by  Doomfday- 
Book.  To  whom  it  was  given  after  the  Conquefl  is  uncertain;  nor 

* The  anceftor  of  the  Bruce  family  was  Robert  de  Bruis  or  Brus.  The  Conqueror  aligned  him  con- 
fiderable  pofieflions  in  Yorldhire,  contiguous  to  the  Manor  of 'William  de  Percy,  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  river  Tees.  Upon  this  eftate  he  eredted  a noble  feat  or  caftle,  at  a place  called  Skelton,  not  far 
from  Guifborough,  where  he,  and  the  defendants  of  his  family  generally  refided. — The  Kings  of  Scot- 
land, of  the  name  of  Brus  or  Bruce,  were  defcended  from  this  family. 

t The  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Laceles,  Lafcales,  or  Lafcelles,  came  over  to  England  in  the 
&ite  of  Robert  de  Bruis,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  fervices,  out  of  the  lands  in  Yorldhire,  given  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Robert  de  Bruis , in  the  fame  manner  as  this  Nobleman  had  provided  for  Mallet,  another  of 
his  followers,  by  the  gift  of  feme  lands  at  Levingthorp,  on  the  confines  of  Cliveland. 
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does  it  occur  in  any  known,  record,  till  the  time  of  King  Henry  III. 
•when  in  the  3 2d  year  of  that  King’s  reign,  William  Lord  Dacre,  was 
by  him  conftituted  Sheriff  of  Yorkfhire,  and  had  the  cuftody  of  Picker- 
ing Caflle  aftigned  to  him.  The  fame  was,  feven  years  afterwards, 
committed  to  the  care  of  William  Latimer  ; after  which,  the  King  gave 
it,  with  the  Lordfhip,  to  his  fon  Edmund  ; and  accordingly  at  his  death, 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  other  eftates  of  that  Prince,  by  the  names  of 
the  Manor , Gajlle , and  Forejl  of  Pickering.  He  obtained,  1 gth  of  Ed- 
ward I.  a Charter  for  a Fair  every  year,  upon  the  eve,  day,  and  mor- 
row after  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Crofs-,  at  this  his  Manor  of  Picker- 
ing, and  left  it  fo  privileged  to  his  fon  and  heir,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lan- 
cafter,  This  Earl  was  the  leader  of  thofe  nobles,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  entered  into  a confederacy  againft  Piers  de  Gaveftone,  the 
favourite  of  that  King,  whom  they  feized  and  put  to  death ; and  like- 
wife  oppofmg  in  the  fame  manner  the  Spencers,  was  by  the  King’s 
forces  defeated  and  taken  at  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkfhire,  and  after- 
wards beheaded  at  Pontefra<fl. 

His  eftate  being  forfeited,  came  into  the  hands'of  the  King;  and  Henry 
Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  made  governor  of  this  Caflle. 
But  King  Edward  being  depofed,  Henry,  brother  and  heir  to  the  be- 
forenamed  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lan carter,  obtained  an  Acrt  of  Parliament, 
reverfmg  his  brother’s  attainder,  and  thereupon  repofTeffed  all  his  eftates 
and  honours.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  them  to  his  fon  Henry,  who 
left  only  two  daughters,  Maud  and  Blanch.  On  the  divifion  of  his 
eftates,  this  Caflle  and  Manor  defcended  to  the  latter,  then  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  in  her  right,  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  Caflle  was  in  the  hands 
Of  the  Crown.  King  James  I.  loth  Jan.  1615,  demlfed  the  Caflle  and 
Manor  of  Pickering  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  others,  for  99  years, 
from  Michaelmas  before  the  date,  in  truft,  for  his  Highnefs  Charles, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Charles  I.  who  directed  the  faid 
Truftees  to  aflign  the  remainder  of  the  term  to  other  perfons,  in  truft, 
for  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  for  her  life,  which  term  was,  after- 
wards. 
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wards,  afiigned  to  other  truftees,  in  truft  for  Katherine,  late  Queen 
Dowager  of  England  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death,  in  truft  for  King 
James  II.  his  heirs  and  fucceffors. 

King  William  III.  i8th  May,  1697,  demifed  to  Abel  Tyfom,  the 
Caftle  and  Manor  of  Pickering,  with  all  its  Rights,  Appurtenances,  &ic. 
to  hold  from  the  death  of  the  faid  Queen  Dowager,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  99  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  pounds.  The  rever- 

fion  was  afterwards  purchafed  by  Hart,  Efq;  and  is  now  in 

poffeiTion  of  the  Truftees  of  the  late  Richard  Hill,  Efq;  of  Thornton, 
near  Pickering. 

Lcland  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  fituation  and  ftate  of 
the  Caftle  in  his  time. 

“ The  Caftelle  ftondith  in  an  end  of  the  toun  not  far  from  the  Paroch 
Chirch,  on  the  brow  of  the  hille,  under  which  the  broke  rennith.  In 
the  firft  Court  of  it  be  4 toures,  of  the  which  one  is  called  Rofamonde’s 
Toure.  In  the  ynner  Court  be  alfo  4 toures,  whereof  the  kepe  is  one. 
The  Caftelle  waulles  and  the  toures  be  neatly  welle.  The  loggins  that 
be  yn  the  ynner  Court  that  be  of  timber,  be  in  ruine.  In  this  inner 
Court  be  a Chappelle,  and  a cantuarie  preft.  The  Caftelle  hath,  of  a 
good  continuance  with  the  towne  and  Lordfhip,  longgid  to  the  Lan- 
cafter  bloode  ; but  who  made  the  Caftelle,  or  who  was  the  owner  of  it 
before  the  Lancafters,  I could  not  lerne  there.  The  Caftelle  waulles 
now  remaining  feme  to  be  of  no  very  old  building.  As  I remember 
I hard  fay  that  Richard  III.  lay  fumtyme  at  this  Caftelle,  and  fumtyme 
at  Scardeburg  Caftelle.  The  Park  by  the  Caftelle  fide,  is  more  than  7 
miles  in  cumpafs  ; but  it  is  not  well  woodid.” 

Leland’s  Itinerary. 

“ This  Caftle  is  of  an  irregular  figure ; its  building  extremely  ruinous. 
The  fituation  is  well  defcribed  by  Leland.  The  keep  flood  on  a cir- 
cular mount,  furrounded  by  a deep  ditch,  which  croffed  the  outer 
Court,  over  which  was  a bridge.  The  Chapel  was  a ftnall,  mean  build- 
ing ; fome  old  pews  are  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Part  of  the  ground 
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within  the  walls  of  the  Caftle  is  converted  into  a Garden.  Anno  1774, 
the  Caftle  belonged  to Hill,  Efq;  of  Thornton.” 

Grcfe’s  .Antiquities. 


The  Caftle  is  at  prefent  in  a very  ruinous  ftate;  but  fome  of  the 
towers  had  wooden  floors  entire,  and  doors  to  the  dungeons,  not  many 
years  fince.  When  Pickering  Caftle  was  befieged  by  the  Parliament’s 
forces,  a large  breach  was  made  on  the  weft  fide  of  it ; and  after  it  was 
taken,  great  quantities  of  papers  and  parchments,  feveral  of  which  had 
gilt  letters  on  them,  were  fcattered  about  the  ftreet  called  Caftle-gate. 

The  Caftle-Hill  commands  a charming  view  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility,^ 

Pickering  Forest. 

The  Liberties  of  Pickering-Foreft  were  very  extenfive,  comprehending, 
according  to  Doomiday-Book,  many  townfliips. 

This  Foreft,  by  an  inquifition  taken  at  Pickering,  after  the  death  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancafter,  ( 1 ft  of  Edward  III.)  is  faid  to  be  an  appur- 
tenance of  the  Caftle  of  Pickering,  which,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancafter, 
fon  and  heir  of  Edmund,  then  died  feized  of,  and  it  was  there  judged 
that  the  Foreft  palled  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  Caftle. 

In  the  Dale  of  Goadland  or  Gotheland,  within  the  Liberties  of 
Pickering-Foreft,  the  farmers  were  obliged,  by  the  ancient  tenure  of 
their  lands,  to  attend  to  a breed  of  Hawks,  which  annually  built  their 
neft  in  a cliff  or  fcarr,  called  Killing-Nab  Scarr,  in  Newton-Dale,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  to  the  King’s  ufe.  Thefe  Hawks  are  of  a large 
fize,  and  ftill  continue  to  frequent  their  ancient  place  of  refort,  and 
it  is  rather  fingular,  that  there  is  every  year  one  breed,  and  feldom 
more. 

This  kind  of  tenure  of  lands  was  not  peculiar  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Dale  of  Goadland.  “ Sir  John  Stanley  had  a grant  of  the  Ifle  of  Man 
from  Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  King,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  by 
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homage  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons,  payable  on  the  day  of  his  or 
their  coronation.  And  Philip  de  Haftang  held  his  Manor  of  Comber- 
ton  in  Cambridgefhire,  by  the  fervice  of  the  King’s  falcons.”* 

Newton-Dale-Well. I — In  treating  of  the  Liberties  of  Pickering 
Foreft,  it  would  be  a mark  of  great  negligence  to  omit  a defcription 
of  Newton-Dale-Well;  and.  the  following  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Marlhall, 
will  be  found  interefting. 

“ The  waters  of  Newton-Dale-Well  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  virtues  in  Cold-Bathing  ; — and,  for  ftrengthening  the  limbs  of 
children,  they  are,. I believe,  celebrated  juftly.  An  anniverfary  relative 
to  thefe  waters  has  been  obferved,  time  immemorial,  and  is  {till  ob- 
ferved  by  the  neighbouring  youths,  who  meet  at  this  fpring  upon  fome 
certain  Sunday  in  the  fummer  months  to  bathe  ; and- — a poetic  mind 
would  add, — to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  water.” 

“ The  fituation  of  this  fpring  is  fmgularly  wild  and  romantic:  the 
country  on  every  fide  mountainous  and  barren,^  excepting  the  narrow- 
dale  or  cultivated  chafm,  near  the  head  of  which  the  fpring  is  fituated.” 

“ At  the  time  thefe  mountains  and  this  chafm  were  formed,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  water  gufhed  out  of  the  face  of  a perpendicular  rock,  which 
now  rifes  about,  eighty  feet  above  the  fpring  ; but  through  the  moulder- 
ing of  the  rock,  and  the  accumulative  effedt  of  the  waters,  the  bafe  of 
the  precipice,  out  of  which  they  iifue,  now  reaches  with  a iharp  afcent 
to  near  the  mouth  of  the  fpring.” 

“ The  upper  part-of  the  Hope,  at  leaf!:,  has  evidently  been  raifed  by 
Vegetation  and  Petrifaction.  Had  not  the  hand  of  art  been 
abiding  in  removing,  from  time  to  time,  the  accumulated  matter,  in 
the  form  of  marl  and  limeftone,  and  in  leading  the  water  by  a channel 
from  the  rock,  the  fpring  might  long  fince,  by  over-growing  its  mouth, 
have  been  the  caufe  of  its  own  extindlion.” 

* Vide  Blunt’s  Anc.  Tenures,  20,’ 

t Situated  about  two  miles  from  Saltcrgate  Inn,  which  is  on  the  road  between  Picketing  and  Whitby. 
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“ Thefe  waters,  at  their  fource,  are  remarkably  cold,  and  ftrongly 
Chalybeate  to  the  tafte,  tinging  their  bed  with  a deep  ruft  colour  ; but 
as  they  fall  down  the  bafe  of  the  hill,  they  lofe,  by  degrees,  their  chaly- 
beate qualities,  which,  before  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  flope,  are  en- 
tirely gone. 

“ What  is  equally  obfervable,  their  petrifafiive  quality  is,  at  the 
fource,  barely  perceptible,  and  does  not  acquire  its  full  effecft  until  they 
have  run  nearly  twenty  or  thirty  yards  down  the  flope ; about  which 
point  they  lofe  almoft  entirely  their  chalybeate  tafte,  though  they  ftill 
continue  to  tinge  the  channel ; the  colour  growing  fainter  as  the  length 
of  channel  increafes.” 

“ Where  the  rill  meets  with  no  vegetable  matter  to  petrify  (or  rather 
to  incrujl ),  it  forms  an  incruftation  at  the  bottom  of  its  channel,  which, 
in  time,  being  filled  to  the  top,  the  waters  overflow,  fpread  over  the 
flope,  and  incruft  every  thing  which  falls  in  their  way  ; until  having 
found  fome  hollow  channel  (or  perhaps  in  the  ftate  of  nature  having 
reached  the  face  of  the  rock),  they  form  a frefli  rill ; which  being  an- 
nihilated in  the  fame  manner,  the  waters  proceed  or  return  back  along 
the  fide  of  the  flope ; thus  forming,  in  an  undifturbed  ftate,  a natural 
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cone. 

“ Where  the  furface  has  been  free  from  mofs  or  other  vegetable  pro- 
duction, the  accumulated  matter  is  wholly  calcareous  ; of  a light  colour, 
refembling  the  marl  of  Norfolk , except  in  its  being  difcoloured,  more  or 
lefs,  with  a chalybeate  tinge.  Where  mofs,  liverwort,  and  other  vege- 
tables have  been  incrufted,  a Jlone-like  fubftance  is  formed ; the  former  is 
called  marl,  the  latter ^0#*.” 

“ At  prefent,  the  face  of  the  flope  is  hollowed  out  into  great  irregu- 
larity, by  digging  for,  and  carrying  away  the  marl,  leaving  mafles  of 
Jlone , fome  of  them  containing  many  cubical  feet,  handing  above  the 
prefent  furface.” 

“ Thefe  ftones,  though  light,  being  full  of  hollownefles  within — mere 
bundles  of  mofs  and  algae — have,  by  being  expofed  on  the  furface,  ac- 
quired 
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quired  a very  large  degree  of  hardnefs,  their  fmaller  afperities  being 
with  difficulty  broken  off.” 

“ By  immerging  the  fragments  in  the  acid  of  fea-falt  weakly  diluted, 
the  calcareous  incrudation,  is  leifurely  dilTolved,  leaving  the  vegetable 
matter  entire,  and,  to  appearance,  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  fil'd  in- 
cruded,  though  it  may  have  lain  locked  up  in  that  date  a thoufand, 
or  perhaps,  many  thoufand  years.’* 

“ Thefe  vegetable  Jlones  have  like  wife  been  carried  away  and  burnt 
as  limejlone . The  quantity  of  lime,  however,  produced  from  them  can- 
not be  great ; but  mixed  with  the  ajhes  of  the  vegetables,  a valuable 
manure  may,  neverthelefs,  be  formed.” 

“ In  a fituation  fo  reclufe,  it  is  no  wonder  this  valuable  fource  of 
manure  Ihould  have  been  in  fome  degree,  negleded.  The  bottom  of 
the  Dale,  which  winds  below  it,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
benefited,  either  by  the  waters  themfelves  or  the  matter  which  they 
have  formed.  The  principal  part  of  that  which  has  been  taken  away 
has  been  carried  up  a winding  road  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  a 
neighbouring  Dale  ( Goad-land ) about  three  or  four  miles  didant.” 

“ Over  and  above  the  difficulty  and  expence  of  carriage,  a fhilling  a 
load  has  been  paid  to  the  lefiee  of  the  royalty  for  thefe  calcareous  fub- 
dances  ; not  for  the  purpofe  of  experiment,  but  in  purfuance  of  eda- 
blifhed  practice  ; a fufficient  evidence  this  of  their  virtue  as  a manure.”  * 

A traditionary  report  prevails,  that  about  two  hundred  years  fince,  a 
gentleman  having  been  cured  of  an  inveterate  diforder,  by  bathing  in 
this  water,  built  a Houfe  over  the  fpring,  with  two  ciderns,  for  the 
convenience  of  thofe  who  might  be  difpofed  to  ufe  the  water  j but  they 
are  now  decayed. 

The  Lorddiip  or  Manor  of  Stain ton-Dale  is  alfo  within  the  limits 
of  Pickering  Fore d.  “ This  Manor,  about  the  year  1 140,  was  granted 
by  King  Stephen  to  the  Knights  Templars,  on  condition  that  a Chap- 
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lain  fliould  conftantly  be  retained  by  them,  to  perform  divine  fervice 
there  daily  and  to  offer  up  their  interceffions  for  the  Kings  of  England 
and  their  heirs.  And  as  it  was  a defart  place,  they  were  alfo  to  enter- 
tain fuch  poor  people  and  travellers  as  paffed  that  way,  and  to  provide 
themfelves  with  a good  founding  bell  and  a horn  ; and  they  were  bound 
to  ring  the  bell,  and  blow  the  horn,*  in  the  twilight  of  every  evening, 
to  give  notice  to  the  bewildered  paffenger,  whither  he  might  repair,  to 
meet  with  hofpitable  lodging  and  entertainment.” 

“ In  procefs  of  time  this  Order  of  Knights,  having  become  odious  to 
moft  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  was  fuppreffed,  and  all  their 
large  revenues  and  poffeffions  were  fequeftered  ; in  confequence  of 
which,  the  Manor  of  Stainton-Dale  was  given  by  Richard  I.  to  the 
Hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  in  England,  and  in  a fucceeding  reign 
was  annexed  to  a Preceptory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Beverley,  which 
alfo  belonged  to  the  aforefaid  Hofpital,”  f 

Yedingh  am-Bridge, 

Thirteen  miles  from  Scarborough,  on  the  York  Road,  is  a fhort 
ftage  X from  Malton.  This  place  was  anciently  called  Little-Mans , or 
Be  Parvo  Marifco.  “ Roger  de  Clere,  or  rather  Helwifia  de  Clere,  be- 
fore the  year  1 1 68,  (9  Henry  II.)  founded  here  a Email  nunnery  for 
eight  or  nine  Benedictine  Nuns,  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
granting  to  them  all  his  lands  in  this  place,  8tc.  wffich  King  Henry  II. 
confirmed  to  the  Nuns,  whom  he  took  under  his  protection.” 

“ On  the  17  Kal.  of  Sept.  (j6  Aug'.)  1241,  25th  Henry  III.  G.  Rifhop 
of  Whithern  in  Scotland  ( Candida  cafa)  luffragan  of  the  Archbifhop 
of  York,  at  the  inllance  of  Emma  de  Humbleton,  Priorefs  of  the  fame, 

* Tradition  fays  that  this  fervice,  with  Bell  and  Horn,  was  performed  on  a rifing  ground  near  the 
road,  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  Bell-Hill,  and  is  at  prefent  occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Pierfon,  the  pro- 
prietor. Near  to  this,  are  the  veiliges  or  fite  of  fome  building,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a place  of  worlhip, 
and  is  now  called  Old-Chapel,  where  curioufly  worked  Hones  have  lately  been  found.  The  Farm-Houfe 
on  the  premifcs  is  called  Old  Hall. 

f Charlton’s  Hiltory  of  Whitby.  J Nine  miles. 
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dedicated  this  Conventual  Church  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  ; and 
thereupon  granted  to  all  penitents  and  confefled  perfons,  reforting  to 
the  faid  dedication,  one  hundred  days  relaxation  from  penance  enjoined 
them  ; and  ordained  that  the  day  of  fuch  dedication  fhould  be  folemnly 
kept  as  a holiday  yearly,  in  the  faid  parifli,  for  ever,  granting  to  fuch 
perfons  who,  out  of  devotion,  came  thither  to  folemnize  that  anniver- 
fary  on  the  obtaves  thereof,  forty  days  of  pardon.” 

Burton’s  Monafticon. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  alfo  mentions  that  “ fixty-two  loaves  were  daily 
delivered  in  this  houfe  to  the  Priorefs  and  Convent ; (each  conventual 
loaf  weighing  fifty  {hillings  fterling' — to  nine  Brethren,  twelve  loaves 
a-piece,  weekly  ; to  Brother  James,  fourteen  loaves; — to  three  Priefts, 
four  Chaplains,  and  other  Officers,  accordingly  ; — and  canibus  in  Jin - 
gulls  maneriisy  triginta  novem  panes , de  pane  duriori : — that  is,  to  the  dogs 
in  each  manor,  thirty  nine  loaves  of  the  coarfer  fort  of  bread.”  Thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  Wolf  Dogs,  which  were  kept  to  protebl  both 
cattle,  inhabitants,  and  travellers  from  thofe  fierce  animals,  which  then, 
infefted  the  country. 

Scampston,. 

The  feat  of  the  St.  Quin  tin  family,  is  four  miles  beyond  Yedingham* 
The  road  leads  to  York,  through  the  park,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is 
a grove  of  pines,  forming  a beautiful  vifta,  terminated  by  the  Church 
and  fpire  of  the  village  of  Rillington.  Scampfton  is  indebted  to  the 
judicious  tafte  of  the  late  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Bart,  for  its  prin- 
cipal improvements.  '1  ’he  grounds  are  adorned  with  numerous  planta- 
tions and  a fterile  plain,  defiatute  of  natural  advantages,  has  been 
rendered  extremely  beautiful  by  the  afliftance  of  art.  The  Manfion, 
in  view  of  the  road,  at  a little  diftance  upon  the  right,  has  a handfome 
appearance  ; and  an  elegant  ftone  bridge  croffes  a fine  dream  of  water 
which  flows  through  the  park.  The  variety  of  deer,  and  other 
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animals  browfing  by  the  fide  of  the  road,  give  animation  to  the 
profpedl. 

The  family  of  St.  Quintin  is  ancient  and  honourable,  it  is  faid  to  be 
denominated  from  St.  Quintin,  the  capital  of  Lower  Picardy  in  France. 
It  is  very  certain  they  entered  England  on  the  Norman  invafion,  as  the 
name  is  recorded  in  the  Battel-Abbey  Roll.  Sir  Herbert  de  St.  Quintin 
had,  by  gift  from  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Manor  of  Skipfey,  with 
the  Borough  of  Woodfhall,  and  Brandifburton  in  Mapleton;  fixteen 
oxgangs  of  land  in  Killing  ; the  Manor  of  Howlbridge,  with  the  fen 
and  the  marfh,  from  the  bank  to  the  fea,  in  Yorkfhire  ; and  Carltown 
in  Nottinghamfhire.  Sir  Robert,  grandfon  of  the  former,  built  a Caflle 
in  Wales,  on  fome  land  gained  there  by  conqueft ; the  ruins  flill  re- 
main, and  are  called  St.  Quintin-Caflle.  In  1 134,  Adeliza  or  Alice,  the 
mother  of  Sir  Robert  afore-mentioned,  founded  a Priory  for  Nuns  of 
the  Ciflercian  Order,  near  Appleton  in  Yorkfhire,  and  called  it  Nun- 
Appleton. 

From  this  family  was  defcended  Catherine  wife  to  King  Henry  VIII. 

William  St.  Quintin,  Efq;  the  twenty-third  in  lineal  fucceffion  from 
Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  Knight,  above-mentioned,  was  created  a 
Baronet,  8th  March  1641.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  title  by  Sir  Henry, 
his  fon  and  heir.  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  the  third  Baronet  was 
grandfon  to  Sir  Henry,  and  died  a batchelor  1 723.  He  ferved  in  Par- 
liament for  Kingfion  upon  Hull,  during  the  reigns  of  William  III. 
Anne,  and  George  I.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew,  Sir  William, 
in  whofe  fon  (the  late  Sir  William)  the  title  became  extinct.  The  fifth 
and  laft  Baronet  died  in  the  year  1795.  He  Was  highly  efleemed  for 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  an  hereditary  hofpitality,  and  liberal  in- 
dulgence to  his  tenantry  and  the  poor.  His  nephew,  William  Darby, 
Efq;  fon  df  .the  late  Admiral  of  that  name,  fucceeded  to  the  eflate,  and 
has  fince  affumed  the  family  name  of  St.  Quintin. 

The  Arms  are,  Or,  a Chevron,  Gules,  and  a Chief,  Vaire. 

Crest.  On  a ducal  Coronet,  Gules,  a Peafe  Rife,  Proper,  on  the 
top  of  the  column,  fluted,  between  two  Horns,  Or. 

Malton. 
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Malton. 

The  principal  Town  of  Malton,  properly  called  New  Malton, 
twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Scarborough,  and  eighteen  eaft  of  York,  is 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  in  a very  pleafant  and  fertile 
part  of  the  county.  It  is  feparated  from  what  is  called  Old  Malton , 
about  the  diftance  of  half  a mile. 

Malton,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was  poftefled  by  Siward  and 
! Torch'd , who  were  the  Lords  of  it.  Colebrand , a Saxon,  held  it  before 
the  invafion  of  the  Conqueror,  who  deprived  him  of  it,  and  took  it  into 
his  own  pofleflion.  The  Lordfhip  of  Malton,  after  the  conqueft,  was 
given  to  Gilbert  Tyfon,  who  left  it  to  his  fon  William,  with  other  lands. 
The  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  came  into  the  pofteflion  of  it  after 
his  death;  and  her  fon,  Euftace  St.  John,  fucceeding  to  his  mother’s  in- 
heritance, held  the  Lordfhip  and  Caftle  of  Malton.  This  Euftace 
was  a powerful  Nobleman,  and  in  great  favour  with  Henry  I.  who  gave 
him  the  Town  of  Malton,  and  alfo  Alnwick  in  Northumberland  ; but 
Euftace,  being  difgufted  with  Stephen,  (the  fucceeding  Monarch) 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Emprefs  Maud,  in  oppofition  to  the  King, 
and  delivered  up  Alnwick  and  Malton-Caftle  to  David,  King  of  the 
Scots,  who  placed  a ftrong  garrifon  in  the  Caftle,  and  harrafled  and 
laid  wafte  the  neighbouring  Towns.  Thurftan,  Archbifhop  of  York, 
exafperated  at  thefe  outrages,  collected  an  army,  and,  having  defeated 
the  Scots,  took  Malton-Caftle,  and  burnt  the  Town.  Euftace  retreated 
into  Scotland,  and  was  prefent  in  the  fecond  line  of  the  Scots  army,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  the  year  1136.  Being  afterwards  recon- 
ciled to  the  King,  and  reftored  to  favour,  he  rebuilt  the  Town  of  Malton  ; 
and  from  this  period  it  was  called  New  Malton.  He  alfo  erecfted  and  en- 
dowed a Priory  for  Gilbertine  Canons  at  Old  Malton,  about  the  year 
1150,  many  veftiges  of  which  are  yet  to  be  feen.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its  value,  at  the  time  of  the  diffolution,  was 
eftimated  at  197I.  19s.  2d. 
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Euftace  lived  to  fee  Henry  IT.  afcend  the  Throne  of  England,  and 
was  flain  when  fighting  in  his  Caufe  againft  the  Welch  in  the  year  1 156. 

William,  his  fon  and  heir,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Vefci,  confirmed 
to  the  Canons  of  the  Gilbertine  Order  at  Malton,  the  Church  of  Mai- 
ton,  and  the  other  gifts  of  Euftace,  his  father.  He  died  31ft  Henry  II. 
leaving  Euftace,  his  fon  and  heir, — who  married,  for  his  fecond  wife, 
Agnes , one  of  the  daughters  of  William  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby. — She 
furviving  him,  had  for  her  dowry  an  affignment  of  the  Manor  of 
Malton,  which,  after  her  deceafe,  defcended  to  her  fon  and  heir,  John 
de  Vefci,  in  whole  line  it  continued  till  William,  de  Vefci,  flain  in  the 
battle  of  Striveling,  left  no  heirs  of  his  body  ; and  thus  the  Caftle  came 
into  the  King’s  pofTeffion ; and  Edward  II.  conflituted  John  de  Mow- 
bray Governor  of  it. 

The  Manor  palled  to  Warine  de  Vefci,  a younger  fon,  whofe  daugh- 
ter and  heirefs,  Margaret,  marrying  Gilbert  de  Aton,  brought  the  eftate 
into  his  family,  and  made  him  Lord  of  Vefci.  His  poflerity  inherited 
her  lands  and  honour,  fome  fucceffions,  till  William  de  Aton,  Lord 
Vefci,  leaving  three  daughters,  coheireffes,  (as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  Ayton ) viz.  Anajlafia , married  to  Sir  Edward  St.  John, — Katharine , 
to  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  and  Elizabeth , to  John  Corners  ; on  a partition  of  the 
eftates  being  made,  Sir  Ralph  Eure  had  for  his  part  the  Town  and  Lord- 
fhip  of  Malton,  except  the  fairs,  tolls,  and  other  perquifites  of  the  Borough 
of  New  Malton,  &c. — St.  John’s  part  foon  after  paffed,  by  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  (daughter  and  heirefs  to  Sir  John  St.  John,  Knight)  to 
Thomas  de  Bromflete ; whofe  grand-daughter  and  heirefs,  marrying 
Lord  Clifford,  brought  the  fame  part  into  his  family ; fo  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Clifford,  Eure,  and  Corners,  had  New  Malton  in 
partition ; but  Eure  had  the  whole  Lordfhip  of  Old  Malton. 

Ralph,  Lord  Eure,  a defcendant  of  this  family,  built  a magnificent 
houfe  at  New  Malton,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  but  leaving  no  iffue,  his 
eftates  came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  his  uncle,  William,  Lord  Eure,  who 
left  two  daughters,  heireffes : thefe  difagreeing  about  the  enjoyment  of 
this  noble  ftructure,  it  was,  after  a tedious  and  expenfive  fuit  at  law, 

determined 
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determined  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  divided  ; which  was 
partly*  carried  into  execution  under  the  infpetftion  of  Sir  Henry  Mar- 
wood,  the  then  High  Sheriff ; and  fo  fcrupulous  was  the  divifion,  that 
the  Jlones  were  even  flared,  one  by  one. 

Mary,  the  youngeft  of  the  abovementioned  daughters,  was  married  to 
William  Palmes,  Efq;  of  Linley,  in  this  county,  who,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  had  the  Manors  of  Old  and  New  Malton , which  he,  with  others, 
conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth. 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Wentworth,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a Peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Malton,  May  20th, 
1728  ; and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1734,  was  created  Marquis,  by  the 
ftile  and  title  of  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  His  Lordfhip  dying  14th 
December,  1760,  was  fucceeded  in  his  title  and  eftates  by  his  only  fon, 
Charles  Watfon  Wentworth,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  elected  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  4th  February,  1760.  This  highly  refpe&ed  Nobleman 
dying  in  the  year  1782,  his  nephew,  Earl  Fitz william,  fucceeded  to  the 
Manor  of  Malton,  and  his  other  principal  eftates. 

Leland  gives  the  following  ancient  account  of  Malton : 

“ The  Toune  of  Malton  ftondith  as  I cam  onto  it  on  the  hither  fide 
of  Darwent , and  hath  a good  Market  and  2.  Chapelles  in  it  as  members 
to  the  Paroche  Chirch  of  Malton  yet  ftonding,  where  the  late  Priory  yn 
Old  Malton  was.  It  is  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  Toun  on  the  fame 
fide  of  Darwent .” 

“ The  Caftel  of  Malton  hath  been  larg,  as  it  apperith  by  the  ruine. 
There  is,  at  this  tyme,  no  habitation  in  it,  but  a mene  houfe  for  a 
farmer.” 

“ Thefe  men  hath  the  Lordfhip  of  Malton  in  partition.  The  Lord 
Clifford , Tevers , and  one  of  the  Coniers . But  Tevers  hath  befide,  the 
whole  Lordfhip  of  Old  Malton .” 


* It  appears  that  fome  compromife  had  been  effe&ed  before  a total  dilapidation  had  taken  place ; as 
the  Loage  in  the  front  of  the  great  houfe,  with  three  original  arched  gateways,  on  the  ftreet  fide,  are  yet 
remaining ; the  centre  arch  bearing  the  family  arms  in  Hone  relief.. 
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“ Lord  William  Vefcy  and  diverfe  of  the  Tevers  were  buried  at 
Malton,” 

The  Town  of  New  Malton  is  half  a mile  in  length  ; but  more,  tranf- 
werfely.  The  entrance  to  it  from  Scarborough,  is  over  a fpacious  ftone- 
bridge,  eroding  the  Derwent  in  three  directions  ; at  which  end  of  the 
Town,  on  the  right  hand,  are  fome  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Caftle. 

Many  Roman  Coins,  Infcriptions,  &c.  have  been  found  at  New  Mal- 
ton and  Norton  ; * but  none  at  Old  Malton. 

Malton  is  a Borough  by  prefeription,  and  fends  two  Members  to 
Parliament,  chofen  by  the  Houfeholders.  This  right  was  fufpended 
from  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  until  the  year  1 640,  when  it 
was  reftored  upon  petition. 

There  are  472  aflefled  Houfes  in  the  Town,  and  128  not  aflefled, 
which,  eftimated  at  five  perfons  to  each  houfe,  would  make  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  three  tboufand.  The  Civil  Government  of  the  place 
is  veiled  in  the  Chief  Conjlable , aflifted  by  any  Juftice  of  Peace  for  the 
Riding.  The  Steward  of  the  Lordfhip  is  the  Borough-Bailifif  and  Re- 
turning Officer,  who  has  no  interference  with  the  Civil  Ad minift ration. 

New  Malton  contains,  two  Parilh  Churches,  St.  Michael’s  and 
St.  Leonard’s.  The  lpire  of  the  latter  is  a truncated  cone,  and 
has  a lingular  appearance.  The  Architect  left  it  in  this  unfinilhed 
Hate,  on  difeovering  that  the  acutenefs  of  the  lleeple  would  have  made 
the  height  too  great  to  have  been  executed  on  the  original  plan. 

The  weekly  market  here,  on  Saturdays,  is  a good  one  for  corn ; and 
Camden  obferves,  “ that  (even  in  his  time)  it  was  famous  for  its  trade 
in  cor//,  and  country  utenfils.”  A confiderable  quantity  of  grain  is 
fhipped  every  year  from  Malton,  by  the  River  navigation,  to  the  weft 
of  this  county,  and  other  parts.  In  the  year  1796,  56,065  quarters 
were  fent  from  this  place. 

* A Village  united  to  New  Malton  by  the  Budge. 
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There  are  alio  three  Fairs  annually,  viz.  on  the  Saturdays  before 
Palm-S  unday,*  Whitfuntide,  and  on  the  ioth  of  Odlober,  ( St.  Michael). 
They  are  much  frequented  by  the  Farmers  and  Drovers,  on  account 
of  the  great  fliew  of  cattle. 

The  Tr^-School  at  Old  Malton , which  has  an  endowment,  valued  at 
prefent  at  about  95I.  per  annum , with  a good  houfe,  <kc.  was  founded 
by  Archbifhop  Holgate,  who  had  been  a Matter  of  the  Order  of  Sem- 
prinham.  He  endowed  a fchool,  at  whatever  place  in  Yorkfhire,  any 
of  this  Order  was  fettled. 

An  Adi  of  Parliament  for  making  the  River  Derwent  navigable  from 
Scarborough-Mills,  to  the  Town  of  New  Malton,  and  thence  to  its  con- 
flux with  the  River  Oufe  near  Hemingborough,  in  the  Eaft-Riding, 
was  patted  in  the  year  1702,  ift  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann. 

Richard  Darley,  of  Buttercramb  ; Chriftopher  Percehay,  of  New 
Malton,  Efqrs.  and  Nathaniel  Harrifon,  Ralph  Cheatham  of  New  Mal- 
ton, and  James  Hebden  of  Yeafthorp,  Gentlemen,  were  the  undertakers. 
This  navigation  did  not  commence  at  Scarborough-Mills,  as  the  Adi 
authorized ; but  was  only  extended  from  New  Malton. 

The  Proprietors,  in  the  profecution  of  it,  finding  fome  inconvenicences, 
difpofed  of  their  property  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  who  completed 
the  navigation  from  Malton,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  years  from 
the  patting  of  the  Adi.  It  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  Malton  and 
the  neighbouring  Country  ; and  though  the  firft  Proprietors  were 
difeouraged  at  the  commencement ; it  is  now  faid  to  pay  35  per  cent, 
upon  the  original  cofl. 

Forty-four  gentlemen,  including  the  Bailiffs  of  Scarborough,  and 
their  fucceffors  for  the  time  being,  were  appointed  Commiflioners  to 
fettle  any  differences  that  migi^ arife  between  the  Proprietors  and  the 
Owners  of  Land  lying  near  the  River,  8tc. 

# There  is  a great  fhew  of  Horfes  at  this  Fair,  and  fome  days  before,  which  is  attended  by  the  South 
'Country  Eealers, 
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Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  now  the  foie  Proprietor  of  the  Navigation. 

The  rate  of  tonnage  for  goods  moving  upon  the  Derwent,  from  New 
Malton  to  the  Oufe  is,  any  fum  not  exceeding  8s.  per  ton. 

Kirkham*  Priory 

Situated  in  the  Pariih  of  Kirkham,  on  the  eaft  of  the  Derwent,  fix 
miles  fouth-weft  from  Malton,  and  about  one  fouth-eaft  from  Whit  well, 
•was  founded  by  Sir  Walter  de  Efpec,  and  Adelina,  his  wife,  for  Canons 
Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augulline,  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  f A.  D.  1121,  upon  the  follow-... 
ing  occafion  : 

Sir  Walter,  by  Adelina,  had  only  one  fon,  a comely  youth,  of  great 
aflivity  of  mind  and  body,  who  took  much  delight  in  riding  fwift 
horfes.  In  purfuit  of  his  favourite  diverlion,  galloping  furioully  to- 
wards Frkliby,  near-  Kirkham,  his  horfe  ftumbldd  near  a done  crofs, 
and  he  was  thrown  with  fuch  violence  to  the  ground,  that  he  inftantly 
died.  The  inconfolable  father,  deprived  by  this  melancholy  accident 
of  his  only  fon,  being  at  a lofs  whom  to  appoint  as  heir  to  his  great 
eftate,  and  delirous  to  devote  a part  to  the  fervice  of  God,  confulted 
William,  his  uncle,  then  retdor  of  Garton,  concerning  the  difpofal  of 
it,  who  advifed  him  to  make  Ghrift  his  heir,  at  lead  to  a part  of  it,  by 
building  three  Priories.  In  purfuance  of  this  pious  recommendation, 
he  converted  one  of  his  Chief  Mandons,  fituated  at  Kirkham,  into  this 
Priory,  and  endowed  it  with  feven  Churches,  appropriated  thereto,  the 
profits  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  and  other  podeffions  in  York- 
drire  and  Northumberland,  amounted  to  1100  marks.  Pie  alfo  founded 
Riveaux.  Abbey,  in  the  year  1136,  and  that  of  Warden  in  Bedfordfhire. 
In  the  latter  period  of  his  days,  he  retired  to  Riveaux,  where  he  too£ 

* Kirkham  fignifies  the  place  of  a Church. 

f This  King  endowed  the  Priory  with  divers  lands  and  tithes,  particularly  the  tithes  of  Venifcn,  et 

f.harum  filvcftrium. 
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r he  Monadic  habit,  and  died  in  the  year  113S,  * His  edates,  excluflve 
of  the  endowments  to  the  religious  houfes,  were  bequeathed  to  his  three 
fillers,  Havuife,  Alhrcda , and  Adelina;  the  lad  of  which,  married  to 
Peter  de  Ros,f  had  the  patronage  of  the  Priory  of  Kirkham  and  Riveaux 
Abbey. 

This  Priory  was  furrendered  December  8,  1539,  30  Plenry  VIII.  by 
John  de  Kildwick,  Prior,  for  which  he  had  a penfion  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum , during  his  life.  It  was  granted  in  the  3 2d  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  Sir  Henry  Knevett,  Knight,  and  Ann,  his  wife  ; but  in  the  3d  of 
Edward  IV.  the  Earl  of  Rutland  held  it  de  rege , in  capite , per  fervic. 
vulitar . to  whom,  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  gave  liberty  to 
alienate  this  Manor,  with  thofe  of  Byllefdale,  Stiperlow,  and  Riveaux, 
to  Edward  Jackman  and  Richard  Lambert. 

At  the  diffolution  of  Monaderies,  this  Priory  was  valued  (according 
to  Speed)  at  30a!.  iys.  6d.  and  there  were  belonging  to  it,  thirty  fod- 
ders of  lead,  422  ounces  of  plate,  and  feven  bells. 

The  Priory  dands  in  the  centre  of  a delightful  valley,  which  once 
difplayed  the  mod  piflurelque  fcenery  ; but  its  ancient  beauty  is  now 
almod  dedroyed,  and  the  venerable  pile  itfelf  has  not  efcaped  the  ra- 
vages of  time. 

The  north  part  of  the  gate  is  the  principal  vedige  of  that  once  mag- 
nificent drucdure.  According  to  Gent's  account,  it  has  been  mod  cu- 
rioufly  ornamented  with  carved  work,  efpecially  near  the  windows,  viz. 
St.  Peter  with  the  keys  in  his  left  hand,  and  a figure  of  the  Church  in 
his  right; — Pilate  fitting  in  judgment; — Chrid  crucified; — David  kil- 
ling Goliah  ;— St.  George  flaying  the  Dragon  ; and  feveral  armorial 
bearings,  many  of  which  are  very  perfect ; but  others  greatly  defaced. 
The  fame  Hidorian  fays  that,  contiguous  to  the  gate,  in  the  year  17 33, 

* Ailred,  Abbot,  of  Riveaux,  gives  him  this  charader.  « He  was  prudent  in  Council  and  difcreet  in 
War,  a trufty  friend,  a loyal  fubjetl,  of  Giant-like  llature,  but  comely,  having  large  eyes,  a big  face,  a 
voice  like  a trumpet,  yet  beautful  and  eloquent. 

I F Wm  this  perfon,  the  Rutland  family  derives  its  pedigree. 
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Hood  part  of  the  great  houfe,  originally  the  habitation  of  Pilgrims,  who 
were  entertained  during  ten  days,  when  their  neceffities  were  examined 
into  and  fupplied.  On  the  eaft  fide,  was  the  Porter’s  Lodge  ; near  to 
which,  fome  part  of  the  building,  under  curious  arched  work,  had  been 
converted  into  an  alehoufe,  but  is  now  demolifhed.  Within  the  gate 
was  a fmall  Chapel  near  the  great  Church,  lately  repaired  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Parifhioners,  by  Madam  Frances  Crowther,  then  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
who  alfo  repaired  the  Crofs  near  the  Priory-gate. 

On  the  front  of  a Houfe,  oppofite  this  gate,  was  the  effigy  of  a 
Prince,  with  a horn,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  Ulphus,  and  another  not 
eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed. 

Southward  of  this  Priory  may  be  perceived  the  cellars,  now  rude  and 
broken.  Over  thefe  cellars  was  a fpacious  Hall  or  Dining-room.  From 
a door  north-weft  was  the  entrance  into  the  Bowling-green ; near 
which,  on  the  weft-fide,  in  the  wall,  are  ftalls,  or  feats,  divided  by  pil- 
lars ; and  over  one  of  them  may  yet  be  perceived,  in  painting,  an  Abbot 
or  Prior,  conferring  his  Benedidion. 

The  fouth-weft  parts  of  the  Priory  appear  to  be  ruins  of  the  Dormi- 
tory. A fmall  part  of  the  eaft  wall  of  the  Chancel  yet  remains ; and, 
until  the  year  1784,  ftood  a ftupendous  Gothic  Tower,  curioufly  and 
beautifully  covered  with  ivy,  which  was  then  blown  down  by  a high 
wind. 

It  is  faid,  that  underneath  the  ruins,  there  is  a curious  marble  pave- 
ment, under  which  lie  the  remains  of  many  diftinguiflied  perfons. 

It  has  frequently  been  faid,  and  with  fome  degree  of  probability, 
that  there  is  a fpacious  fubterranean  paffage  from  the  Priory  towards 
Malton,  which  extends  more  than  a mile.  About  a quarter  of  a mile 
nortli-eaft  from  the  Priory , are  two  fine  wells  ; one  of  them  was  en- 
compalfed  in  a circular  manner,  with  a ftone  ■wall,  from  which,  by 
leaden  pipes,  under  ground,  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  Priory. 

Manv  of  the  ftones  of  this  Priory  were  applied  to  the  building  of 
Jdowfham-Hall,*  the  feat  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Cholmley,  Efq. 


* Situated  about  two  miles  fouth  of  the  Priory. 
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What  area  of  ground  the  Priory  of  Kirkham  has  once  covered, 
it  is  difficult  to  afcertain.  The  foundations,  now  vifible,  are  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  though  much  overgrown  with  plants  and  herbage,  the 
farmers  frequently  dig  up  the  foundation  ftones,  which  they  burn 
into  lime. 

The  fhell  now  Handing,  and  the  other  fcattered  remains  of  this  ve- 
nerable Priory , are  fufficient  to  give  a high  opinion  of  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence. 

“ Towards  the  aid,  granted  Henry  III.  upon  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  this  Priory  paid  5I.”  * 

Castle  Howard, 

The  magnificent  feat  of  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  fix  miles  to  the  weft 
of  Malton,  f Hands  upon  a beautiful  eminence  in  view  of  the  York 
Road,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  nobleft  Manfions  in  this  county. 

It  was  built  from  a defign  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  in  the  fame 
ftile  as  Blenheim  House,  in  Oxfordfhire,  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  the  fite  of  the  Old  Cajlle  of 
HinJerJkelf  which  was  burnt  down. — Caftle  Howard  has  a longer  line  of 
front  than  Blenheim  Houfe,  the  former  meafuring  660  feet,  and  the 
latter  320  only.  The  exterior  of  Caftle  Howard,  though  altogether  mag- 
nificent, is  deemed  by  architectural  criticifm,  to  be  fomewhat  wanting 
in  the  qualities  of  lightnefs  and  elegance.  The  State  Apartments  are  par- 
ticularly diftinguifhed  for  grandeur  of  appearance,  but  the  ceilings,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  other  rooms  in  general,  are  remarked  to  exceed  the 
ufual  proportion  in  height.; — The  large,  elegant,  and  princely  collection 
of  marbles,  urns,  ftatues,  bulls,  and  paintings,  with  which  this  Manfion 
is  enriched,  affords  a high  gratification  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts, 
whilft  the  liberality  of  the  Noble  Proprietor  entitles  him  to  the  praife 

* Burton’s  Monallicon, 

.j.  The  Road  from  Malton  to  Cajlle  Howard  is  good,  leading  but  little  ajlde  from  the  York  Road,  which 
it  joins  at  Whit-well,  and  near  the  Seat  is  a large,  convenient  Inn,  where  vifitors  are  genteelly  accommo- 
dated. * 
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and  obligations  of  the  public,  for  allowing  them  to  participate  of  the- 
pleafures  arifmg  from  fuch  a repofitory  of  tafte  and  refinement. 

The  Hall  is  thirty-five  feet  fqu are  and  fixty  feet  high,  terminating  at 
the  top,  in  a fpacious  dome,  and  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Compofite  Order.  The  walls  are  painted  by  Peligrino,  with 
the  Hiftory  of  Phaeton,  and  the  room  is  adorned  with  feveral  antique 
ftatues  and  bufts. — The  Jlatues  are  Caius  Auguftus  — Marcus  Aurelius  ; 

— Sabina  in  the  charatfter  of  Plenty , (the  attitude  and  drapery  fine)  ; 

Julia  Mammea,  the  wife  of  Septimus  Severus,  in  the  character  of  Hygea  ; 
— Bacchus  ; — Ceres  ; — Diodumenus,  fucceffor  to  Caracalla,  (the  head 
modern,  the  drapery,  antique  and  excellent). — The  bujls  are,  Paris  ; — - 
Adrian; — Lucius  Verus; — Yitellius  ; a Bacchanal; — Epaphroditus  ; — * 
Marcus  Antoninus.* 

The  Saloon  is  thirty- four  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  the  ceiling  is 
ornamented  with  a reprefentation  of  Aurora. — The  bujls  and  Jlatues  are, 
Commodus; — Jupiter  Serapis  ; — Pallas; — Domitian  ; — Enobarbus,  fa- 
ther of  Nero  ; — Didius  Julianus — Marcus  Aurelius  ; — Adrian ; — Cupid, 
(the  legs  and  part  of  the  arms  modern,  the  other  part  antique  and 
very  fine); — Antoninus  Pius; — Lions;- — Buffaloes,  &c.  - The  paintings 
are,  four  pieces  by  Ricciarelli ; — a very  fine  portrait  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory, Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Titian ; — Vulcan,  by 
Albert  Durer  ; — a Bohemian  Shepherdefs,  by  Rembrandt  ; — Martin 
Luther  ; — a Hunting-Piece,  by  Snyders ; — a Sea-Piece,  by  Stork ; — and 
a Ruin,  by  Panini . 

The  Dining-Room,  on  the  left  of  the  Saloon,  is  twenty-eight  feet  by 
twenty-one,  elegantly  furnifhed  with  paintings,  bufts,  and  flabs.  The 
Chimney-Piece  is  fupported  by  fluted  columns  of  Sienna  Marble,  its 
cornice  is  of  Sienna  and  White  Marble  with  groups  in  the  middle  of 
polifhed  white  ; and  upon  it  are  three  bronzes  ; — Brutus,  Caffius,  and 
Laocoon. — The  flabs  are  two,  of  Sicilian  Jafper,  and  here  is  a valuable 
urn  of  the  fineft  green  granite,  with  two  bijls,  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 

* An  apology  is  neceffary  for  the  Arrangement  of  the  Paintings,  Sec.  fome  change  having  taken  place 
fince  this  account  was  taken. 
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and  the  other  of  a Bacchanal. — The  paintings  are, — the  Duchefs  of  Rich- 
mond, by  Sir  P.  Lely Cupid  and  Pfyche,  by  Tintoretto ; the  Prodigal 
Son,  which  has  wonderful  expreflion,  by  Spagnoletto ; — two  Caftle-Pieces, 
by  Rofa  da  Tavola ; — two  beautiful  Landfcapes,  by  Zuccarelli ; — a Ruin, 
by  Panini and  Ohrid  at  Emaus,  by  Paulo  Veronefe. 

The  Saloon,  above Jlairs , has  four  beautiful  tables,  two  of  them  grey 
granite,  the  other  two,  antique  yellow,  and  feveral  buds  and  paintings. 
— The  bujls  are,  Faudina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius; — Galba; — Antoninus 
Pius  ; — Commodus  ; — Lepidus  ; — Aurelius  the  younger  ; — Marcellus, 
(fuppofed  by  fome,  to  be  a Hercules  of  Grecian  Work) ; — Silenus. — 
The  walls  are  painted  by  Peligrino. — Upon  the  ceiling  are,  Venus  and 
Minerva,  and  the  principal  incidents  in  the  Story  of  Troy,  viz.  The 
Rape  of  Helen; — Troy  in  flames; — Eneas  bearing  Anchifes  on  his 
fhoulders,  from  the  flames : — Achilles  in  difguife,  in  the  midd  of  the 
daughters  of.  Laomedes,  and  Ulyfles  in  fearch  of  him  ;— Ajax  and  Ulyfles 
contending  for  the  armour  of  Achilles  ;: — the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  ; — 
Paris  dealing  Helen,  and  conducting  her  to  Troy. 

The  Drawing-Room  is  adorned  with  rich  tapedry,  from  the 
defigns  of  Rubens , and  with  two  fine  pillars  of  green  porphyry,  upon, 
one  of  which  is  a black  head,  and  upon  the  other,  a Sylvan  Deity. 
There  is  alfo  an  admirable  bud  (the  fined  ever  brought  into  England,) 
which  was  found  at  Rome,  and  bought  by  Lord  Carlifle  when  he  vifited 
that  City  with  Lord  Morpeth. — The  bronzes  are,  Cador  and  Pollux  ; — a 
Gladiator  ; — Camilla.  Here  are  alfo  the  Head  of  a Roman  Standard  ; 
and  a Roman  Lamp. 

The  Blue  Drawing-Room  is  twenty-one  feetfquare,  the  pavement 
is  mofaic  ; — the  tables  are,  two  of  verd  antique,  and  one  of  Nero 
Bianco  ; — it  is  alfo  adorned  with  an  urn  of  porphyry, — the  bujls  of 
Geta  ;— Agrippina,  wife  to  Germanicus  ; — Julia  ;— Poppaa  ;— Nero  ;— 
and  with  bronzes  of  Hercules  and  Anteus  ; — Centaur  and  Dejanira  ; — 
Minerva.  The  paintings  are  numerous. — Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Car- 
lifle, by  Hudfon  and  Vandyke  ; — St.  Andrew  in  bonds,  and  his  death, 
copied  from  the  originals  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome  ;• — a 
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Matter  of  Mafic,  by  Dominichhio ; — Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  Titian  ; - 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  by  Hans  Holben Rhoda,  with  the  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptift  in  a charger,  by  Rubens  ; — Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
Queen  Maiy  of  England,  by  Sir  Anthony  Moor. — Two  Drcuwings  in 
red  chalk, — one,  a reprefentation  of  the  death  of  St.  Cecilia, — the 
other,  a copy  from  a pidfture  of  Raphael , in  the  Borghefe  palace  at 
•Rome. 

The  State  or  Gold  Bed-Chamber,  twenty-eight  feet  long  and 
twenty-four  broad,  has  a very  elegant  chimney-piece,  fupported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  the  fliafts  of  Sienna  marble,  the  capitals,  bafes, 
and  cornice  of  white,  with  pigeons  of  white  marble  polilhed,  in  the 
centre  of  the  frieze.  Upon  it  ftands  the  butt  of  Jupiter  Serapis.  Here  are 
alfo  two  fine  fiabs  of  alabatter,  and  in  the  ornaments  above,  is  the  Doge 
of  Venice  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  the  fea,  by 
Canale tti.  The  room  is  hung  with  excellent  Bruffels  .tapeftry,  done 
after  the  defigns  of  Teniers. 

The  Green  Damask-Room  has  two  very  fine  flabs  of  blood  jafper, 
an  oval  of  agate,  inlaid  with  different  kinds  of  marble,  exceedingly 
elegant.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  beautiful  white  marble,  and  upon  it 
are  a Venus,  a Mercury,  and  a horfe.  This  room  is  alfo  ornamented 
with  two  verd  antique  pillars,  with  butts,  and  an  elegant  cabinet  of 
Amboyna  wood. 

The  Yellow  Bed-Chamber  has  rich  tapeftry,  reprefenting  Venus 
blind-folded  by  Cupid.  Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a picture  of  Charles, 
third  Earl  of  Carlifie  ; — Cupid  and  Pfyche,  by  Grijfier ; — Adonis  and 
his  dog.  The  tapeftry  in  the  adjoining  Bed-Chamber , reprefents  Juno ; — 
and  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  from  a painting  of  Titian.  Here  are  alfo  a 
picture  of  Lord  Capel  of  Effex,  and  a Memento  Mori , by  Sir  P.  Lely. 

The  Silver  Bed-Chamber  contains  a curious  table,  mofaic,  which 
is  a piece  of  Roman  pavement; — a beautiful  chimney-piece  adorned 
-with  bulls,  and  a fine  picture  of  Lady  Uvedale,  mother  to  the  Countefs 
of  Carlifie,  and  wife  to  Edward,  fecond  Earl  of  Carlifie,  by  Lely. 
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The  Blue  Room. — Two  tables,  one  a valuable  piece  of  green  antique 
Oriental  marble,  the  other  of  alab after.  The  paintings  are,  Lord  Car- 
lifle,  by  Reynolds  ; — Joceline,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  laft  Earl  of  the 
name  of  Percy,  father  of  the  Duchefs  of  Somerfet,  by  Sir  P.  Lely  ; — 
Lady  Thanet,  in  the  character  of  St.  Catharine  ; — the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  Holben  ; — Venetian  Noblemen,  by  Rembrandt ; — Chrift  blefling  the 
little  Children,  by  Raphael ; — a Cartoon  ; — a Landfcape,  by  Raphael ; — 
two  Battle-Pieces,  by  Borgognone ; — Holy  Family,  by  Guido  Reni 
three  Heads,  by  Rubens  ; — Chrift  bound,  by  Vandyke  from  'Titian St. 
Catherine,  by  Lionardo  de  Vinci ; — the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds, 
by  Bajjano; — Abraham  and  Ifaac,  by  Rembrandt ; — four  Scripture  pieces, 
by  old  Frank ; — and  two  Landfcapes,  by  Zuccarelli ; the  colours 
brilliant. 

The  Breakfast  Room. — Two  tables,  one  verd  antique,  the  other 
mofiic  antique  ; — two  urns,  one  of  red  porphyry,  the  other  of  Oriental 
alabafter, — • Browses , — Antinous  ; — Pugil,  a Roman  boxer  ; Laocoon 
and  his  fons  ; — St.  Sebaftian  ; — Duchefs  of  Albermarie,  in  the  character 
of  Cleopatra,  by  Lely  — a Roman  Soldier  -Ruins,  by  Panini  ; — Views 
of  Venice,  by  Canaletti  ; — St.  Catharine,  by  Raphael ; — St.  Cecilia;  the 
Prince  of  Parma  and  his  Dwarf,  by  Correggio  ; — Abraham  and  Ifaac, 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Albert  Durer. 

The  Museum  contains  many  ilabs  of  the  moft  curious  antique  mar- 
ble, fome  inlaid  with  different  kinds  of  marble,  and  precious  ftones  ; — 
thirteen  urns  which  have  contained  the  allies  of  ancient  heroes,  and 
one  in  reprefentation  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  ; — two  pieces  of  mofaic 
work  ; — an  ancient  mafic ; — a baffo  relievo  of  Victory,  the  attitude 
and  drapery  of  which  are  excellent; — two  groupes,  one  a Cupid 
upon  a goat, — the  other,  a Satyr  holding  a goat. — The  bufts  are,  Caius 
Caefar  ; — Marcus  Junius  Brutus  ; — Cato  ; — Geta  ; — Virgil,  Homer,  and 
Hercules  ; — a Pope  in  a Roman  habit ; — the  Archbifnop  of  Pifan. — 
The  paintings  are,  King  Charles  on  horfeback,  by  Vandyke  ; — Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  Cowper ; — a Roman  Lady,  by  Titian  ; — Lord  Northum- 
berland, by  Vandyke  ; — View  of  Venice,  by  Canaletti ; — Vulcan,  by 
Albert  Durer ; — Chrift  at  Emaus,  by  P.  Veronefe ; — St.  James’s  Park, 
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by  Ricciarelli ; — a Bacchanal,  by  P.  Veronefe ; — Duke  of  Richmond,  by 
Vandyke. 

The  Antique  Gx\llery  has  many  beautiful  flabs — one  of  jaune 
antique,  one  verd  antique,  two  mofaic,  one  antique  Nero  Bianco,  and 
three  of  fpar,  &c.  The  paintings  are,  Mars  and  Venus,  by  Titian  ; — 
Holy  Family; — Queen  Catharine,  by  Sir  P.  Lely; — James,  Duke  of 
York; — Duke  of  Albermarle  ; — Lady  Capel ; — Duchefs  of  Newcaftle, 
in  the  character  of  Portia; — Charles,  firft  Earl  of  Garlifle  ; — Ladies 
Elizabeth,  Ann,  and  Mary  Howard,  by  Peligrino ; — St.  Sebadian,  by 
Vandyke  ;—  Night-Piece  ; — Hercules  and  Omphale  ; — Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida  ; — Rape  of  Helen  ; — Mutius  Scsevola,  burning  his  hand  ; — Chrift 
in  bonds  ; — the  Afcenfion  of  the  Virgin. 

Gallery  below  Jlairs. — Two  tables  of  Egyptian  granite  ; — one  round 
table  with  an  alabafter  urn  upon  it,  and  an  antique  fmall  ftatue  gilt, 
inlaid,  found  in  Severus’s  wall,  Northumberland  ; — an  Ivory  Crucifix, 
very  fine. — The  paintings  are,  a Dutch  Encampment,  by  Woverman  ; — 
Holy  Family,  a copy  from  Raphael ; — feveral  Heads,  Sea-Pieces,  Rock- 
Pieces,  and  Landfcapes  ; — Apollo  and  Daphne; — Meleager  with  the 
Boar’s  head  ; — Epaminondas  ; — Chrift,  by  Bajfano  ; — four  Dutch  pieces, 
by  Teniers ; — a Dutch  School,  by  Heem/kirke ; — Grapes  and  Flowers,  by 
Bugden  ; — a Grotto,  by  Rembrandt ; — Cupid  and  Pfyche,  by  Mompre  ; — 
David,  with  the  head  of  Goliah,  by  Bajfano  ; — and  a View  of  Antwerp. 

Small  Room  or  Pass  age. — An  antique  mofaic  table; — Lord  William 
Howard  and  his  Lady,  by  Cornelius  Jehnfon  ; — Ship-Piece;  — Race  of 
the  Gondolas  on  the  fea  of  Venice  ; — Ruins,  by  Panini , one  reprelent- 
ing  the  Amphitheatre,  the  other  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  Ornamental  Buildings  in  the  Park , are  in  a ftyle  of  grandeur. 

The  Mausoleum*  is  a circular  building  crowned  with  a dome* 

Feet.  Inches. 


* The  height  of  the  outfide  from  the  bottom  to  the  firft  floor  is  19  6 

Height  of  the  Columns,  with  the  bafes  and  capitals,  — 34  o 

Entablature  — — — 8 3 

Attic  ftory,  with  the  Dome,  — — 28  3 

Entire  height  — — 90  3 


Height  of  the  infide  ■ — 
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and  furrounded  with  a handfome  colonnade  of  Tufcan  pillars.  Over 
the  vault  is  an  elegant  circular  Chapel,  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fixty-nine  feet  high.  Eight  Corinthian  Pillars  lupport  the  cor- 
nice over  which  the  dome  rifes,  mofaic  in  fquares,  with  a rofe  in 
each  ; and  the  ornamental  carvings  of  the  whole  room  are  light  and 
pleafing.  The  floor  is  in  different  compartments,  inlaid  with  marble  ; 
and  here  is  a fine  table  of  antique  Mofaic. 

In  another  part  of  the  Park  is  an  Ionic  Temple,  with  four  porticoes, 
and  a handfome  room,  fitted  up  chiefly  with  marble.  The  cornices  of 
the  door  cafes  are  fupported  by  Ionic  Pillars,  of  black  and  yellow  mar- 
ble, and  in  the  corners  of  the  room  are  pilafters  of  the  fame.  In  niches 
over  the  doors,  are  bufts  of  Vefpafian,  Fauftina,  Trajan,  and  Sabina. 
The  floor  is  in  compartments  of  different  antique  marble,  and  the 
room  is  crowned  with  a dome,  ornamented  with  white  and  gold. 

A ftately  Obelisk,  in  the  centre  of  four  beautiful  avenues,  contains 
the  following  infcriptions 

“ Virtuti  et  fortune 
Joannis  Marlburise  ducis 
Patriae  Europaeque  defenforis 
hoc  faxum 

Admiration!  ac  famse  facrum 
Carolus  comes  Carliol  pofuit 
Anno  Domini  M.DCC.XIV.” 


TranJJation. 

To  perpetuate  the  valour  and  fuccefs 
Of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

Thr  defender  of  his  Country  and  of  Europe, 
Charles,  Earl  of  Carlifle,  created 
this  Hone, 

Sacred  to  admiration  and  to  fame. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1714. 

I 

" If  to  perfection  thefe  plantations  rife, 

" If  they  agreeably  my  heirs  furprife; 

" This  faithful  pillar  will  their  age  declare 
“ So  long  as  time  thefe  characters  fhall  fpare. 

“ Here  then  with  kind  remembrance  read  his  name, 
“ Who  for  pofterity  perform’d  the  fame,’’ 
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- , " Ch  arles,  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle, 

Of  the  family  of  the  Howards, 

Erefted  a Ca(Ue 

Where  the  old  Caftle  of  Hinderjkelf  flood ; 

And  called  it 
Castle  Howard. 

He  likewife  made  the  plantations  in  this  Park, 

And  all  the  outworks,  monuments,  and  other  plantations 
Belonging  to  the  faid  Seat. 

He  began  the  works  in  the  Year  MDCCXII. 

And  fet  up  this  infcription 
Anno  Dorn.  MDCCXXXL” 

There  are  other  Infcriptions  in  different  parts  of  the  Park,  but  the 
following  at  the  entrance  of  a fhady  grove,  is  the  moft  claflical ; — * 

“ Diana  his  fedibus  tacitaeque  in  fedibus  umbrae 
“ Divifo  imperio  regnat  et  alma  Venus ; 

“ Luce  regit  Diana  locum ; tunc,  cafta  puella 
**  Ne  timeas  fomnos  incomitata  fequi. 

“ At  noftu,  fine  lege  nemus  Cytherea  per  omne 
“ Ludit  ovans ; no&u,  cafta  puella,  time. 

“ Tunc  juveni  ne  crede  nimis,  nam  vota  per  umbras 
“ Edita  no&urnas  perfida  ridet  Amor.  *** 

'Thus  Imitated: 

Diana  holds  in  this  fequefter’d  grove. 

Divided  Empire  with  the  Queen  of  Love. 

While  Phoebus  fhines,  chafte  Dian  bears  the  fway. 

Then  fearlefs  fleep,  ye  nymphs,  the  hours  away. 

But  when  with  dark’ning  veil,  night  fhrouds  this  glade, 

Tn  playful  triumph,  Venus  rules  the  (hade  : 

Ah  then,  ye  Virgins,  fear  the  dang’rous  hour, 

Truft  not  the  fighs  which  am’rous  youth  may  pour; 

For  Love  in  fport  derides  perfidious  vows. 

In  darknefs  made  beneath  thefe  verdant  boughs. 


The  Park  is  beautiful  and  extenfive,  and  the  prefent  Earl  of  Carlifle 
has  much  improved  the  fcenery  by  the  addition  of  a fine  fheet  of  water. 
The  profped,  on  all  fides,  is  rich,  unbounded,  and  full  of  plealing 
variety. 

* This  truly  Claflical  Infcription  is  faid  to  be  written  by  the  prefent  Earl  of  Carlifle. — The  above 
Tranflation  is  offered. 
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Buncombe  Park, 

The  Seat  of  Charles  Slingsby  Buncombe,  Efq;  fourteen  miles  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Caftle-Howard,  abounds  with  fplendid  embeliilhments, 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller. 

The  House  is  a fine  building,  defigned  by  Vanbrugh,  and  orna- 
mented with  flatues  and  paintings,  the  productions  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent Matters. 

In  the  PI  all,  a noble  room,  fixtv  feet  long  and  forty  wide,  fur  round- 
ed with  fourteen  large  Corinthian  Pillars  of  ftone,  is 

A Reprefentation  of  the  Bog  of  Alcibiades,  the  performance  of  the 
celebrated  Myron. 

The  Sal o oh,  eighty  feven  feet  long,  and  twenty  broad,  is  formed  in 
three  divifions  by  Ionic  Pillars,  and  adorned  with  five  antique  ftatues, 
viz. 

A Bifcobolus,* — Mars, — Mercury, — Bacchus, — Apollo. 

On  each  fide  of  the  door  next  the  Garden  are  two  Bulls, — Tully  on 
'the  right,  and  Horace  on  the  left. 

In  the  Blue  Dressing-Room  ; 

A Butch  Merchant,  by  Rembrandt. 

Mechanics,  by  Rajfano. 

A Portrait  of  Lord  Sh aft e (bury. 

In  the  Bining-Room,  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-five,  arc 
A Charity,  by  Guido. 

'*  This  ftatue  is  of  Pentelicon  marble,  a quarry  near  Athens,  and  is  quoted  by  Addifon,  under  the 
name  of  “ The  celebrated  Caftor  at  Don  Livio’s.”  The  right  hand  is  modern. 

When  the  Difcobolus  was  found  is  not  known.  The  firft  public  notice  of  it  was  given  by  a print  ia 
Mercurialis  de  Arte  Gymnaftica,  1572. 

There  have  lately  been  difcovered  two  repetitions  of  this  ftatue,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Mufeum  Cle- 
mentinum,  and  the  other  in  the  Villa  Borghefe.  They  are  of  much  inferior  workmanlhip,  but  prove  the 
efteem  in  which  this  was  held  by  the  Ancients. 

The  Difcobolus  exhibits  a mafterly  combination  of  ftrength  and  adlivity,  and,  like  the  Gladiator  Re- 
pellens,  and  the  J polio  Behidere , has  an  objedt  prefent  to  his  mind  which  determines  his  adtion.  Having 
call  his  di/cus,  he  is  watching  its  motion  through  the  air. 
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The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds  ; (fome  of  whom  are  portraits 
of  Venetian  Noblemen)  by  Giacomo  Bajfano. 

The  AfTumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratti . 

Venus  and  Adonis,*5  by  Titian.  The  colours  are  admirably  fine,  de- 
licate and  expreffive ; and  the  plaits  and  folds  of  the  body  of  Venus 
exquifitely  finifhed. 

A Landfcape,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  figures  are  imagined  to  be 
by  Philippo  Laura . 

The  Madono  della  Coniglia,  by  Titian.  The  colouring  is  brilliant, 
the  boy  excellently  painted ; but  the  draperies  are  not  pleafing — the 
Shepherd  is  Titian’s  own  portrait. 

A St.  Catharine,  by  Guido.  This  picture  is  painted  upon  filk.. 

The  Three  Times  of  the  Day,  by  Wooton. 

The  Ceiling  of  this  room  like  that  of  the  Saloon,  confifts  of  relievos 
in  ftucco,  very  delicately  executed  j — Jupiter,  &c.  in  the  centre  j and 
Cupid,  &c.  in  the  corners. 

The  Drawing-Room,  twenty-five  feet,  by  twenty-two,  contains  a 
fmall  ftatue  of  Antinous,  and  the  following  paintings  : — 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Guido  ; — A noble  Pidiuref — the 
attitudes  of  the  Virgin,  the  principal  Shepherd,  and  the  Boy  are  ex- 
cellent— the  Boy  is  moft  admirably  painted  ; but  the  lights  feem  un- 
naturally diffufed. 

A Head  of  Herodias,  by  Guido  ; — very  fine. — This  is  a jinijhed  Jhctch 
from  the  great  picture  in  the  Corf  ini  palace  at  Rome. 

Head  of  Ceres  ( her  name  upon  the  girdle  which  fafens  the  garment  over 
the f judders ) by  Guido  s favourite  Scholar,  Elizabetta  Sirani. 

In  the  Yellow  Bed-Chamber,  which  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
the  Drawing-Room,  are  many  excellent  pictures,  viz. 


* This  Pifture  was  a prefent  from  the  laft  Duke  of  Tufcany  of  the  Medici  family,  to  Marfhal  Wallis*, 
for  the  exaft  difcipline  in  which  he  kept  the  Imperial  Troops  while  he  was  Governor  of  Milan. 

f It  was  purchafed  out  of  the  Cibo  Palace  at  Rome. 
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The  Scourging  of  Chrift,*  by  Old  Palma — it  was  painted  in  compe- 
tion  with  Titian,  and  crowned — the  expreffions  and  colours  are  admira- 
ble ; but  the  diffufion  of  the  light  is  not  natural. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  by  Carlo  Dolci — indifferently  executed  ; — 
not  in  that  Artifl’s  glowing  and  capital  manner. 

Head  of  St.  Paul,  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci  \ — efteemed  one  of  the  fined 
works  of  this  great  painter — the  exprelfion  is  grand,  the  colours  are 
fine,  the  minutiae  inimitable  ; — the  air  of  the  head  is  great  as  Raphael ; 
the  finifhing,  delicate  as  Vanderwerf. 

Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Le  Brim — the  attitudes  are  fine,  and  the 
colouring  is  good. 

Bacchus  coming  to  offer  marriage  to  Ariadne  deferted  by  Thefeus* 
in  the  ifle  of  Naxos,  by  Guido — Bacchus  is  the  figure  of  a Hercules; 
but  Ariadne  delicate  and  elegant — the  drapery  is  beautiful. 

An  Angel  fupporting  our  Saviour  on  the  Tomb,  by  Barocho  ; — very 
fine. — Adam  and  Eve,  by  Dominichino. 

Chrid  meeting  St.  John  in  the  Wildernefs,  by  Guido ; — the  figures 
and  drapery  very  fine. 

Morning,  a Landfcape,  by  Claude  Loraine  ; — the  light  wonderfully 
good — the  trees  finely  executed — the  keeping  and  exprefiion  great. 

Summer  Evening,  by  the  fame,  in  Claro  obfcuro  ; — the  colours  glow- 
ing— the  trees  excellent — upon  the  whole,  inimitable,  f 

A Magdalen  adoring  a Glory  round  the  Crofs,  by  Correggio.  J 

Venus  diifuading  Adonis  from  going  to  the  Chace,  by  Albano . — 
The  colours  are  brilliant ; but  Adonis  is  a clumfy  figure,  and  Venus 
difguifed  by  drefs. 

Nativity,  by  Barocho. — There  are  two  lights  in  this  Picture,  the  light 
from  the  child,  and  the  moon-light ; both  delicately  executed. — Jofeph 
is  in  the  attitude  of  opening  the  door  to  the  Shepherds. 


* Purchafed  out  of  the  Juftinian  Palace  at  Rome. 

-f-  Both  thefe  pidtures  were  painted  for  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bendvoglio. 

% This  Pidture  was  purchafed  out  of  the  houfe  of  a defcendant  of  Corregg-io. 
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A Land-Storm,  by  PouJJin , — admirably  finifhed. 

Head  of  Flora,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

Artemifia,  the  wife  of  Maufolus,  holding  the  Cup  in  which  fhe  drank 
off  her-Hufband’s  Afhes,  by  Guido. 

In  the  Dressing-Room  is  alfo  a confiderable  number  of  fine  Pidlures. 

A Holy  Family,  by  Profpero  Fontana. 

A Battle-Piece,  by  Borgognone.—  Clear  and  fine. 

Chrifl  fupporting  the  Crofs,  followed  by  St.  Veronica,  by  Giofeppe 

Chiari. 

~ Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Barocbo . 

St.  Peter,  penitent,  by  Guido. — The  exprefiion,  colours,  and  finifhing 
aftonifhingly  fine. 

Virgin  and  Child:  Jofeph  is  at  work  at  a diftance, — ; by  Correggio. — 
A fketch  for  the  famous  Notte. — The  attitude  elegant,  the  exprefiion 
fine,  but  the  colouring  dead. 

A fmall  Magdalene,  by  Parmegiano. — Exceedingly  fine. 

Pan  overcome  by  Cupid,  by  Augujiin  Caracci.  * 

A Landfcape,  by  Bartolomeo. 

Clorinda  wounded  by  Tancred,  by  Simon  da  Pefara. — Great  expref- 
fion,  but  the  tints  coarfe. 

Day  of  Judgment,  by  Rubens.— A fketch  for  the  great  Altar-Piece  in 
the  Church  at  Antwerp.  The  fubjeft  is  terrific,  but  highly  finifhed  in 
varnifh. 

Two  fmall  Landfcapes,  by  Salvator  Ro/a.- — Not  finifhed  in  his  ufual 
manner. 

A Madona  and  Child, f by  Carlo  Cignani.— Very  fine. 

A Virgin  and  Child,  by  Bourdon. 

This  col  legion  of  paintings  though  not  very  numerous,  is  ex- 
tremely capital ; the  indifferent  pi&ures  are  very  few,  the  fine  ones, 
admirable. 


* The  Pidures  in  oil,  of  this  Mailer,  are  very  fcarce. 
f There  is  a copy  of  this  pidure,  by  Trevifani,  in  the  Borghefe  Palace  at  Rome. 
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The  Ornamented  Grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Buncombe,  are  laid 
out  in  an  elegance  of  tafle,  equal  to  the  felecflionof  paintings.  The  Garden, 
adjoining  the  houfe,has  a terrace  which  affords  many  delightful  profpedts. 
At  one  end  of  it  is  an  Ionic  Temple,  commanding  a variety  of  landfcape. 
A beautiful  valley  is  hence  feen  winding  at  the  bottom  of  a noble  am- 
phitheatre of  hanging  woods.  The  oppofite  plantations,  which  fpread 
over  a fine  extent  of  hill,  fringe  the  very  fliore  of  a beautiful  river, 
which  winds  through  the  valley,  and  forms,  almofl  in  the  centre  of  it, 
a confiderable  cafcade.  Nothing  can  be  more  truly  beautiful  than  the 
bird’s  eye  affemblage  of  objecfls  feen  from  hence.  The  valley,  inter- 
fered by  hedges,  is  formed  into  fine  inclofures,  and  the  meanders  of 
the  river  are  bold,  and  well  broken  by  fcattered  trees  : the  cafcade,  al- 
mofl overhung  with  the  pendant  wood  which  fpread s fo  nobly  to  the 
view  ; and  the  Tufcan  Temple  at  the  other  end,  crowning  a bank  of 
trees,  form  together  a diflindl  landfcape,  in  which  every  objecb  is  fuch 
as  the  warmefl  fancy  would  wifh,  or  the  corredlefl  tafle  approve.  This 
view  is  beheld  with  a fweet  variation,  in  walking  along  the  terrace  to 
the  tufcan  Temple,  frefh  objects  breaking  upon  the  eye,  almofl  at  every 
flep.  This  Temple,  fituated  at  the  point  of  an  elevated  promontory 
ornamented  with  fine  plantations  and  projecting  into  a winding  valley, 
commands  the  mofl  fublime  and  beautiful  fcenes,  worthy  the  magni- 
ficent pencil  of  nature.  To  the  left,  the  valley  already  defcribed,  ap- 
pears with  infinite  advantage  ; — the  hanging  woods,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  are  viewed  in  a curvature  of  much  greater  extent,  than  from  the 
former  point,  and  have  an  effect  truly  grand. 

The  valley,  the  river,  and  the  cafcade,  are  feen  beneath,  at  a confi- 
derable depth , which  prefents  a full  view  of  every  inclofure.  The  bank 
of  wood  adjoining  the  garden,  forms  a curve,  which,  crowned  by  the 
Ionic  temple,  has  a fine  appearance.  In  front,  between  the  hills,  an  ex- 
tenfive  woody  vale  opens,  beautifully  variegated.  An  old  tower 
Helmfley  Church,  and  the  town  (fcattered  with  clumps  of  trees)  are 
feen  in  the  midfl  of  it,  at  thofe  points  of  tafle,  which  appear  almofl  to 
have  the  effects  of  defign.  Turning  from  this  beautiful  ficene  to  the 
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right,  another  is  beheld  fomewhat  different  from  the  former  ; but  yet 
in  unifon  with  it  in  the  emotions  excited.  The  valley  continues  to 
wind  in  a noble  hollow  of  furrounding  hills,  that  call  over  the  whole 
fcene  an  awful  fublimity.  They  are  covered  with  hanging  woods,  the 
brownnefs  of  which  is  contrafted  in  a linking  manner  with  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  river.  The  dream  is  here  feen  in  a greater  breadth,  and 
the  fun-beams  playing  upon  its  furface,  give  a luftre  the  mod  enchant- 
ing, while  a cafcacle  in  view,  adds  its  pleafing  effedl.  The  oppofite 
woods  are  divided  in  front  of  this  temple  by  a noble  fwelling  hill, 
fcattered  over  with  fern  and  heath — the  effedl  is  good  ; and  the  object, 
magnificent  in  itfelf,  and  different  from  all  furrounding  it,  prefents  to 
the  eye  a {hiking  contrail. 

The  Temple  is  a circular  room,  finilhing  in  a dome  ; the  ornaments 
are  white  and  gold,  in  mofaics,  and  it  is  adorned,  in  niches,  with  four 
Hatties.* 

Rieval  or  Rievaux  Abbey. 

This  {lately  veftige  of  antiquity,  fituated  in  a pleafant  vale,  about 
three  miles  from  Duncombe-Park,  is  thus  defcribed  in  Burton’s  Mo- 
nadicon. 

“ In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  flourilhed  St.  Barnard,  Abbot  of 
Clareval,  a man  full  of  devotion,  and  Chief  of  many  Monks,  feme  of 
whom  he  fent  into  England  about  the  year  1128,  28  Henry  I.  who 
were  honourably  received  both  by  the  King  and  Kingdom  ; and 
particularly  by  Sir  Walter  de  Efpec,  who,  about  the  year  1131,  al- 
lotted to  fome  of  them  a folitary  place  in  Blakemoor,  near  Hamelac, 
now  Helmfley,  furrounded  by  {leep  hills,  and  covered  with  wood  and 
fing,  nedr  the  angles  of  three  different  vales,  with  each  a rivulet  run- 
ning through  them  ; that  paffmg  by,  where  the  Abbey  was  built,  being 
called  Rie,  whence  this  Vale  took  its  name,  and  this  religious  houfe  was 
thence  called  the  Abbey  of  Rie-val.  The  defeent  of  this  valley  reaches 

\ ' ' _ 

* Vide  Young’s  Six  Months  Tour , Vol.  II. 
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chiefly  from  north  to  foutli ; here  William,  the  firft  Abbot,  (one  of 
thofe  Monks  fent  by  St.  Bernard)  a man  of  great  virtue  and  excellent 
memory,  began  the  building  of  the  Monaftery,  dedicating  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ; which  the  faid  Walter  de  Efpec  amply  endowed. 
14  Pope  Alexander  III.  (who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1 159  to  1 181),”  by  his 
Bull,  dated  1160,  took  this  Monaftery  into  his  immediate  protection, 
enjoining  that  the  Ciftercian  Order  ftiould  there  continue  for  ever,  con- 
firming to  them  all  their  poffeflions,  (many  of  which  are  there  fpecified) 
and  exempting  them  from  paying  tithes  ; forbidding  all  perfons  to  de- 
tain any  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Houfe  ; charging  all  Bifhops  not  to  in- 
terdict them,  unlefs  for  fome  notorious  offence  ; allowing  them  to  per- 
form the  divine  office  in  private,  although  the  country  fhould  happen 
to  be  under  an  interdiCl ; declaring  any  perfon  to  be  excommunicated 
who  fhould  prefume  to  fteal  any  thing  out  of  their  lands,  or  to  take 
any  man  thence  ; and  confirming  all  the  immunities  granted  by 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.” 

44  The  valuation  in  26  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1534,  according  to  Dugdale 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  278I.  10s.  2d.  per  annum  : — according  to  Speed 
35 1 1.  14s.  6d.  At  the  diffolution  were  found  no  fodder  of  lead,  516 
ounces  of  plate,  and  five  bells.  At  the  furrender,  were  twenty-three 
Monks  and  the  Abbot.” 

44  The  fite  was  granted  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  30th  Henry  VIII. 
1538,  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rutland,  a defcendant  of  Walter  de  Efpec,  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey.  Catharine,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Roger,  Earl 
of  Rutland  (by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip 
Sidney)  being  married  to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  (in 
her  right)  became  pofleffed  thereof ; and  his  fon,  the  fecond  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  fold  it  to  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  Knight,  whofe  grand- 
nephew, Thomas  Duncombe,  Efq;  Member  of  Parliament  for  Morpeth, 
A.  D.  1758,  pofleffed  it,  and  ornamented  the  ground  with  much  tafte 
and  elegance.” 

The  ruins,  yet  (landing,  are  noble  (particularly  an  arched  Gateway 
of  Gothic  Architecture),  and  prove  the  Abbey  to  have  been  of  great 
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•extent.  The  fituation  is  not  to  be  furpafled  in  pitfturefque  beauty. — At 
a little  diftance  from  the  Abbey  are  the  gardener’s  apartments,  from 
whence  there  is  a fteep  and  winding  path  afcending  to  a charming  ter- 
race, which  overlooks  the  ruins,  and  commands  the  moll  beautiful  and 
diverfified  profpetfts.  At  one  end  is  an  elegant  pavilion  ornamented 
with  paintings  ; * at  the  other  a handfome  circular  Temple,  whence 
appears  an  extenlive  valley  richly  adorned  with  wood  and  water. 
The  north  fide  of  the  Terrace  is  defended  with  a thick  plantation  of 
firs,  and  the  dopes  are  covered  with  a variety  of  trees  and  Ihrubs. 
Indeed  the  fcenery  is  altogether  fafcinating. 


Helmsley, 

The  property  of  Mr.  Duncombe,  is  an  ancient  Market  Town,  in  a 
pleafant  fituation,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rye.  The  cultivated  part 
of  the  country  contiguous  to  it  is  fertile,  and  abounds  with  venerable 
woods  ; but,  at  a diftance,  the  barren  Moors  appear  in  view. 

Helmjley , called  by  Bede,  Ulmetum , was  the  Lordfhip  of  Walter  de  Efpec , 
which  he  devifed  to  the  youngefl  of  his  three  Sifters,  who  being  mar- 
ried to  Peter  de  Rofs , brought  this  Lordfhip  into  his  family,  which  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  for  many  generations.  Peter  de  Rofs  had  two  fons, 
William  and  Robert : — to  the  former,  being  the  eldeft,  he  gave  the 
Caftle  of  Helmfley,  and  to  the  other,  the  Caftle  of  Werke , with  a Barony 
in  Scotland.  From  thefe,  defcended  the  families  of  Rofs  in  Helmjley , 


'*  Apollo  riding  in  the  chariot  of  the  fun  drawn  by  four  horfes ; he  is  attended  by  the  Mufes,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  Goddefs  Aurora. — Hero,  a beautiful  woman  of  Seftos,  a city  of  Thrace,  prieftefs  of  Venus. — 
Andromeda,  chained  to  a rock,  and  expofed  naked  to  be  devoured  by  a fea-monfter. — Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete. — Hercules  and  Dejaniri;  he  is  holding  her  mirror,  and  Ihe,  his  club. 

.Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a white  bull,  fwimming  over  the  fea,  with  Europa  on  his  back. — Venus  and 

Vulcan  : on  one  fide  are  three  Nereides-,  on  the  other,  Triton  blowing  a trumpet  made  of  a lea-fhell ; a 
Cupid  is  pointing  his  dart  at  Vulcan’s  bread;  another  has  a quiver  of  arrows;  and  a third  carries  a 
flaming  torch. — Pan  fighting  with  Cupid;  his  pipe  of  unequal  reeds  is  fufpended  on  one  tree;  and 
Cupid’s  bow  and  quiver  on  another. — Er.dymion  vifited  by  Diana,  in  a cave  of  Mount  Latmus ; Endy- 
mion’s  dog  lies  under  his  knee,  and  the  Goddefs’  hounds  are  Handing  by  ; in  the  back-ground  are  two 
Cupids,  with  doves,  one  of  which  is  efcaped. — The  whole  painted  by  Burnice,  who  came  from  Italy  for 
that  purpofe. 
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The  Manor  and  Cattle  of  Helmfley  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  family 
of  Rofs,  13th  Edward  I.  as  it  appears  that  Robert,  the  third  in  fuc- 
ceflion,  died,  feized  of  it,  and  left  it  to  his  fon  and  heir  William,  who 
having  performed  eminent  fervices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  King 
gave  him  a Tower  in  London,  to  hold  as  an  appurtenant  to  Helmfley 
Gaftle.  In  the  13th  Edward  III.  this  Prince  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Scots  intended  another  invaflon,  he  commanded  William 
to  repair  to  his  Cattle  at  Hamlake  (Helmjley  ) , and  remain  there  with  his 
men,  during  the  winter,  for  the  defence  of  thefe  northern  parts.  Wil- 
liam died  pofleflfed  of  the  Manor  and  Cattle  1 7th  Edward  III.  and  his 
.pofterity  enjoyed  them,  until,  by  failure  of  iflue  male,  they  palled  into 
other  families.  But  Margery , the  reli6t  of  the  laft  John , Lord  Rojfle , 
had  the  Manor  and  Cattle  afligned  for  her  dowry,  which,  after  her  de- 
cease, were  to  defcend  to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence , King  Edward  I V’s 
brother,  (had  he  furvived  her) ; but  being  put  to  death  in  the  Tower,  for 
High  Treafon,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  with 
his  other  eftates,  as  Henry  VII.  not  long  afterwards  appointed  Charles , 
the  natural  fon  of  Henry , Duke  of  Somerfet , Conftable  of  the  Cattle. 

The  Cattle  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Parliament’s  Army,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  during  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  The  ruins  yet  remaining,  conflft  of  a lofty  Tower  and 
fome  other  detached,  broken  parts,  with  a noble  Gateway,  fituated  upon 
an  eminence  furrounded  with  a double  moat. 

Helmjley  (including  Duncombe  Park)  and  Kirby-Moorfide  * fix  miles 
diftant,  were  part  of  the  extenfive  pofleflions  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  ftabbed  by  Felton . The  fucceeding  Duke,  by  an  un- 
bounded extravagance  and  diflipation,  wafted  the  immenfe  inheritance 
of  his  family,  and  died  in  extreme  want  and  mifery,  April  15th,  1687, 
at  an  Alehoufe  in  Kirby-Moorfide . The  page  of  an  old  tattered  regifter 

* Kirby-Moorfide  is  fituated  on  the  edge  of  a Moor,  near  the  River  Rye.  It  was  originally  called 
JLirkby,  and  alfo  received  the  additional  epithet  Moorfide,  from  its  fituation  on  the  fide  of  Blackmoor. 
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book  belonging  to  the  parilh,  records  his  burial  ; but  in  wjiat- 
part  of  the  facred  ground  his  remains  were  depofited,  is  not  known  ! 
The  houfe,  in  which  he  died,  is  lituated  in  the  Market-place  at 
Kirby-Moorlide,  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Atkinfon,  a refpeftable  fhop- 
keeper.  It  has  undergone  fome  alterations  and  repairs  ; but  the 
room  in  which  the  Duke  is  faid  to  have  died,  is  ftill  Ihewn  to  the 
curious. 

The  following  is  a literal  extract  from  the  regifter  : 

11  Burials 

1687.  April  17th.  Gorges  vilaus  Lord  dooke  of  bookingam.” 

The  Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  to  a friend,  appeared  in  the  Whitehall  Paper  in  1784, 
faying  “ that  the  Earl  palling  through  Kirby-Moorlide,  attended  (ac- 
cidentally) the  Duke’s  laft  moments  ; — that  he  died  April  15th,  1687,* 
and  having  no  perfon  to  direft  his  funeral,  and  the  Earl  being  ob- 
liged to  purfue  his  journey,  he  engaged  Gibfon,  Efq;  (a  gen- 

tleman of  fortune  at  Welburne  near  Kirkby-Moorlide)  to  fee  him  de- 
cently interred.” 

• 

The  following  lines,  from  Pope,  give  a poetical  defcription  of  the- 
miferable  fcene  which  clofed  the  life  of  this  once  diltinguilhed  noble- 
man. 

“ In  the  word  Inn’s  word  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 

The  floors  of  plader,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

On  once  a flock-bed,  but  repair’d  with  draw. 

With  tape-ty’d  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 

The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 

Where  tawdry  yellow  drove  with  dirty  red. 

Great  Villiers  lies, — alas  ! how  chang’d  from  him. 

That  life  of  pleafure,  and  that  foul  of  whim  ! 


* Aged  60. 
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Gallant  and  gay  in  Clicfden’s  proud  alcove. 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewjbury  * and  love  ; 

Or  juft  as  gay  at  council,  in  a ring 
Of  mimic  ftatefmen,  and  their  merry  King. 

No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  ftore  ! 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valu’d  more. 

There  vi&or  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  ufelefs  thoufands  ends.” 

It,  however,  appears  by  the  following  Letter,  that  theDuke,  when  vifited 
by  flcknefs  and  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfions  of  an  approaching  dif- 
folution,  bitterly  repented  the  follies  of  his  life,  his  ingratitude  to  God, 
and  inattention  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

“ From  the  Younger  Villiers,  Duke  cf  Buckingham,  on  his  death- 
bed, to  Dr.  W 

“ Dear  Doctor, 

“ I always  looked  upon  you  to  be  a perfon  of  true  virtue,  and  know 
you  to  have  a found  underftanding  ; for,  however  I may  have  a<5ted  in 
oppofition  to  the  principles  of  religion,  or  the  didlates  of  reafon,  I can 
honeftly  aflfurc  you,  I have  always  had  the  highefl  veneration  for  both. 
The  world  and  I fhake  hands  ; for  I dare  affirm,  we  are  heartily  weary 
of  each  other.  O,  what  a prodigal  have  I been  of  that  mod  valuable 
of  all  poffeffions,  'Time  ! I have  fquandered  it  away  with  a profufion  un- 
paralleled ; and  now,  when  the  enjoyment  of  a few  days  would  be  worth 
the  world,  I cannot  flatter  myfelf  with  the  profpedl  of  half  a dozen 
hours.  Flow  defpicable,  my  dear  friend,  is  that  man  who  never  prays 
to  his  Godt  but  in  the  time  of  diftrefs  ? In  what  manner  can  he  fup- 

* The  note  upon  thefe  lines  mentions  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  killed  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
hufband  to  this  abandoned  woman,  in  a duel,  and  that  the  Countefs,  in  the  habit  of  a page,  held  the  Duke’s 
horfe,  during  the  combat. — The  fadt  is  this,  that  the  Duke  having  fhamefully  boafted  of  the  fuccefs  of 
his  amours,  and  cruelly  infulted  the  Earl  with  his  misfortune,  provoked  him  to  fend  a challenge.  They 
agreed  to  fight  at  Barns-Elms,  in  the  prefence  of  two  gentlemen,  whom  they  appointed  their  feconds. 
They  fought  with  fwords,  and  all  four  engaged  at  the  fame  time.  The  firft  thruft  was  fatal  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  who  was  a feeble,  diminutive  perfon,  unfit  for  fuch  a conteft  ; but  the  Earl’s  friend  killed 
the  Duke’s  fecond  at  the  fame  inftant.  Buckingham,  elated  with  his  vidory,  haftened  to  the  Countefs  at 
Cliefden,  where  he  boafted  of  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  whofe  blocd  he  fhewed  her  upon  his  fword  as 
a trophy  of  his  prowefs. 
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'plicate  that  Omnipotent  Being,  in  his  afflictions,  whom,  in  the  time  of 
his  profperity,  he  never  remembered  with  reverence  ? 

Do  not  brand  me  with  infidelity,  when  I tell  you,  that  I am  almoft 
afhamed  to  offer  up  my  petitions  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  or  to  implore 
that  divine  mercy  in  the  next  world,  which  I have  fcandaloufly  abufed 
in  this. 

Shall  ingratitude  to  man  be  looked  upon  as  the  blackefl  of  crimes, 
and  not  ingratitude  to  God  ? 

Shall  an  infult  offered  to  the  King  be  looked  upon  in  the  mod  offen- 
five  light,  and  yet  no  notice  taken  when  the  King  of  Kings  is  treated 
with  indignity  and  difrefpeCt  ? 

The  companions  of  my  former  libertinifm  would  fcarcely  believe  their 
eyes,  were  you  to  lhew  this  epiftle.  They  would  laugh  at  me  as  a dreaming 
enthufiaft,  or  pity  me  as  a timorous  wretch,  who  was  (hocked  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  futurity  ; but  whoever  laughs  at  me  for  being  right,  or  pities 
me  for  being  fenfible  of  my  errors,  -is  more  entitled  to  my  compaffion 
than  refentment.  A future  ftate  may  well  enough  (trike  terror  into  any 
man  who  has  not  aCted  well  in  this  life;  and  he  muff  have  an  uncommon 
(hare  of  courage  indeed,  who  does  not  (brink  at  the  prefence  of  God. 
The  apprehenfions  of  death  will  foon  bring  the  mod  prodigate  to  a pro- 
per ufe  of  his  underdanding.  To  what  a fituation  am  I now  reduced  ! 
Is  this  odious  little  hut  a.  fuitable  lodging  for  a Prince  ? is  this  anxiety 
of  mind  becoming  the  character  of  a Chridian  ? From  my  rank,  I might 
have  expeCted  affluence  to  wait  upon  my  life  ; from  religion  and  under- 
ftandi ng, ipeace  to -fmile  upon  my  end:  indead  of  which  I am  afflicted 
with  poverty,  and  haunted  with  remorfe,  defpifed  by  my  country,  and, 
I -fear,  fiorfaken  by  my  God. 

There  is  nothing  fo  dangerous  as  extraordinary  abilities.  I cannot 
be  accufed  of  vanity  now,  by  being  fenfible  that  I was  once  poffeffed  of 
uncommon  qualifications,  efpecially  as  I fincerely  regret  that  I ever  had 
them.  My  rank  in  life  made  thefe  accomplifhments  dill  more  confpi- 
cuous,  and,  fafcinated  by  the  general  applaufe  which  they  procured,  I 
never  confidered  the  proper  means  by  which  they  (houkl  be  -difplayed. 
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Hence,  to  procure  a fmile  from  a blockhead  whom.  I defplfed,  I have 
frequently  treated  the  virtues  with  difrefpe<5t ; and  fported  with  the 
holy  name  of  Heaven,  to  obtain  a laugh  from  a parcel  of  fools,  who 
were  entitled  to  nothing  but  contempt. 

Your  men  of  wit  generally  look  upon  themfelves  as  difcharged  from 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  confine  the  dodtrines  of  the  gofpel  to  people 
of  meaner  underftandings.  It  is  a fort  of  derogation,  in  their  opinion, 
to  comply  with  the  rules  of  chriftianity ; and  they  reckon  that  man 
poffeffed  of  a narrow  genius,  who  fludies  to  be  good. 

What  a pity  that  the  holy  writings  are  not  made  the  criterion  of  true 
judgment;  or  that  any  perfon  fhould  pafs  for  a fine  gentleman  in  this 
world,  but  he  that  appears  folicitous  about  his  happinefs  in  the  next. 

I am  forfaken  by  all  my  acquaintances,  utterly  negledled  by  the 
friends  of  my  bofom,  and  the  dependants  on  my  bounty  ; but  no  mat- 
ter ! I am  not  fit  to  converfe  with  the  former,  and  have  no  ability  to 
ferve  the  latter.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  wholly  caft  off  by  the  good. 
Favour  me  with  a vifit  as  foon  as  pofiible.  Writing  to  you  gives  me 
fome  eafe,  efpecially  on  a fubjedt  I could  talk  of  for  ever. 

I am  of  opinion  this  is  the  laft  vifit  I fhall  ever  folicit  from  you ; my 
•diftemper  is  powerful ; come  and  pray  for  the  departing  fpirit  of  the 
poor  unhappy 

Buckingham,” 

Sheriff-Hutton, 

Is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  ten  miles  S.  W.  of  Malton,  and  ten  N.  N.  E. 
*>f  York.  It  is  an  irregular  built  village,  containing  about  ioo  families. 
The  Church  is  a large  building  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  and  is  both  a 
redtory  and  a vicarage.  The  Archbifhop  of  York,  as  rector,  is  entitled 
to  all  the  tithes,  which  are  very  confiderable,  and  leafed  under  his  Grace 
for  three  lives.  He  is  alfo  patron  of  the  Vicarage. 

Edward  III.  in  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  done  by  Ralph 
Nevil,  Lord  Raby,  granted  him  certain  privileges  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  Priefts,  to  celebrate  divine  ferviee  daily  in  the  Parifh  Church, 
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for  the  good  eilate  of  himfelf  during  life,  and  afterwards  for  the  health? 
of  the  fouls  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his  anceftors.  It  feems 
alfo  that  the  King  afterwards  granted  him  the  Manor  ; as  John,  his  fon 
and  heir,  inherited  it  after  his  death,  and  obtained  a Charter,  in  the 
year  1377,  for  holding  a weekly  market  on  Monday  ; and  a fair  an- 
nually on  the  eve  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  (September  14), 
and  two  days  following  ; now  difcontinued.  The  Manor  and  Caftle 
are  at  prefent  the  property  of  Lady  Irwin  of  Temple-Newfam. 

The  Castle  at  Sheriff-Hutton  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
by  Bertrand  de  Bulmer,  it  was,  together  with  the  Manor,  part  of  the 
demefnes  of  the  Bifhop  of  Durham. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Emprefs  Maud,  it  was 
feized  for  the  King,  by  Alan,  Earl  of  Brittanny  and  Richmond,  who, 
(while  it  was  in  liis  poffeftion,)  made  great  devaluation  upon  the 
demefnes  of  the  Archbifliop  of  York  ; but  the  King’s  forces  and  thofe 
of  the  Emprefs,  being  foon  after  engaged  in  battle,  the  Earl  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  confined,  until  he  made  fubmiffion,  and  delivered  up  the: 
Cafile  to  the  Earl  of  Chefter,  in  truft  for  the  King. 

This  Cafile  was  afterwards  purchafed  by  Bertrand,  (a  defcendant  of 
the  founder)  who  gave  it  in  marriage  with  his  only  daughter,  Emma, 
to  Jeffrey  de  Nevil.  Ralph  de  Nevil,  the  firft  Earl  of  Weftmoreland, 
repaired  the  injuries  it  had  fuftained  by  time  and  negletfi  ; and  at  his 
death,  in  the  year  1389,  (12th  Richard  II.)  left  it,  together  with  other 
great  eftates,  to  Sir  Ralph  de  Nevil,  Knight,  his  fon  and  heir.  Sir 
Ralph,  at  his  deceafe,  (4th  Henry  IV.)  bequeathed  it  to  his  grandfon 
Ralph,  who  during  his  own  life,  gave  it,  together  with  the  Manor,, 
and  other  eftates  to  his  fon  Richard  Nevil,  created  Earl  of  Salifbury. 
But  he,  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  proving 
unfuccefsful  in  an  attempt  to  depofe  Henry  VI.  was  taken,  and  be- 
headed ; and  though,  by  his  will,  he  had  veiled  this  Cafile  and  Manor 
in  truft  for  the  ufe  of  his  wife,  during  her  life,  yet,  being  attainted  in 
the  Parliament,  at  Coventry,  his  eftates  were  feized  for  the  King,  who 
appointed  Sir  John  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  the  Conftable  of  the 
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Caftle. — Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick,  fucceeded,  who  being  {lain 
in  Towton  Field,  his  lands  were  feized  by  Edward  IV.  and  this  Caftle 
and  Manor  were  given  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  King’s 
brother.  Richard  imprifoned  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  of  Rivers, 
Edward  Vth’s  uncle,  in  this  Caftle  ; and  after  he  had  effected  his 
bloody  defign  of  murdering  the  Royal  Children  (Edward  V.  and  his 
brother),  he  alfo  imprifoned  his  brother  Clarence’s  fon,  Edward,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  here,  who  continued  in  confinement,  until  Richard  was 
flain  by  Henry  VII.  in  Bofworth  Field. 

After  the  Coronation  of  Henry  VII.  the  King  fent  Sir  Richard 
Willoughby  to  this  Caftle  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  (then  about  fifteen 
years  of  age)  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  fafe  cuftody,  where, 
it  is  fuppofed,  he  was  put  to  death.  He  alfo  releafed  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  who  had  been  confined  here 
by  Richard  III.  The  King  commanded  this  lady  to  be  honourably 
attended  from  Sheriff-Hutton  to  London,  and  afterwards  made  her 
his  Queen. 

This  Castle,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  may  be  feen  on 
every  fide  at  a great  diftance.  It  is  a venerable  ruin,  confiding  of  feven 
{lately  towers  ; in  one  of  which,  there  are  two  fpacious  rooms,  the 
uppermoft  nearly  entire,  in  which  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  a 
painting;  but  too  much  defaced  to  diftinguifh  what  it  has  once 
reprefented. 
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The  following  TABLE,  fhewing  the  diftance  from  Scarborough  to 
feveral  principal  Towns,  may  be  generally  ufeful : 

Miles.  Miles.  Miles. 

Aberdeen  -----  299  EDINBURGH  - - - 197  Nottingham  - - - - 125 

Alnwick  - - - - - 118  Falmouth  -----  436  Northallerton-  - - - 54 

Appleby  -----  106  Guilhorough  - - - - 40  Northampton-  - - - 172 

Barnard  Caftle  - - - 81  Glafgow  -----  240  Norwich  -----  223 

Barnefley  -----  82  Grantham  - 117  Oxford  -----  210 

Bath  ------  274  Halifax  -----  80  Pickering  -----  18 

Berwick  -----  149  Harrogate  - - - - 62  Plymouth  -----  387 

Beverley  -----  36  Hull  ------  45  Portfmouth  - - - - 292 

Birmingham  - - - - 175  Ipfwich  -----  220  Pontefraft  -----  64 

Boroughbridge  - - - 48  Knarelborough  - - - 58  Ripon  -------  45 

Bridlington  - - - - 19  Leeds  ------  64  Richmond  - - - - 72 

Briftol  ------  271  Leicefter  -----  150  Settle  ------  103 

Buxton  -----  121  Lincoln  -----  83  Sheffield  -----  97 

Carlifle  -----  138  Liverpool  -----  141  Stockton  -----  53 

Cambridge  - - - - 1 75  LONDON  (via  York)  - 237  Skipton  -----  88 

Chefter  -----  149  Ditto  (via  Lincoln)  - - 208  Thirlk  - -----  42 

Darlington  _ - - - 64  Litchfield  - - — - - 159  Wakefield  - - - - 83 

Derby 132  Mahon  -----  22  Weymouth  - - - - 315 

Doncafler 77  Matlock 117  Whitby 20 

Driffield h Manchefter  - - - - 111  Yarmouth  - - - - 25 1 

Durham  -----  70  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne  - 84  York  ------  4c 

Eafxngwold  - - - - 40 
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29 

York 

6,  10,  28 

Ward,  William 

- 

48 

Archbifhop  of 

- 44 

Waters,  Mineral  at  Scarborough 

173 

— - — Dean  and  Chapter  of 

• 30 

Analyfis  of  ■» 

I83. 

, 187 

Difcovery  of 

J73 

Zoophytes 

310,  311 

- — Subfcriplion  to 

274 
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